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CHAPTER  I. 


In  a  small,  but  genteel  little  country  town,  situated 
in  a  fertile,  and  populous  part  of  England,  lived  the 
Rev.  Joseph  MidcQeton,  tne  respected  and  worthy 
minister  of  a  religion,  whose  principles  of  order» 

Eeace,  and  harmony,  were  exemplified  by  his  whole 
ousehold.  It  was  a  frequent,  and  familiar  observa- 
tion in  the  town  where  they  lived,  that  Mrs.  Middleton 
was  always  fortunate  in  finding  excellent  servants ; 
but  the  secret  of  this  good  fortune  was,  that  the 
servants  of  Mrs.  Middleton  were  expected  to  be  but 
human,  that  they  Were  treated  kindly,  and  that  if 
not  exactly  all  their  mistress  could  desire,  pains 
were  studiously  taken  to  make  them  better  in  her 
service  than  she  had  found  them.  And  the  same 
system  pervaded  her  domestic  management  through- 
;^  out :  so  that  when  the  worthy  minister  came  home, 

^^  fatigued  with  his  pastoral  duties,  he  was  sure  to 

^  find  a  clean  hearth,  with  cheerful  faces  all  around 

Orf  it,  his  favorite  chair  drawn  out  into  the  place  he 

re  liked  to  fill,  and  such  creature-comforts  spread  be- 

*^  fore  him,  as  the  heart  of  man  knows  well  how  to 

-  *  Talue — ^we  will  not  sav  at  their  true  worth. 

In  short,  Mr.  Middleton  was  an  extremely  com- 
fortable man— <;omibrtable  in  his  circumstances,  his 
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situation,  his  family,  and  his  position  in  society ;  lot 
he  had  almost  all  he  desired,  and  his  desires  were 
regulated  hy  a  strong  sense  of  what  was  reasonable 
as  a  man,  and  becoming  as  a  minister  of  religion. 
The  inner  man  ?  we  have  nothing^  to  do  with  that. 
His  preaching  was  approved,  his  advice  was  solicited, 
his  society  was  sought,  and  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  held  his  profession  in  contempt,  could  not 
but  confess  -uiat  he  seemed  to  be  happy ;  and  if  to 
enjoy  life  was  a  proof  that  its  duties  were  rightly 
understood,  they  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Middleton  was  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

And  there  grew  around  the  minister's  hearth  a 
yoimg  and  lovely  family,  all  partaking  of  the  same 
character  and  principles,  though  with  certain  shades 
of  difierence,  which  seems  sometimes  to  puzzle  the 
f^ood  man  and  his  wife,  as  to  whether  they  were 
mdications  of  good  or  evil.  The  mother,  however, 
generally  settled  it  in  her  own  mind,  that  if  not 
absolutely  good  then,  they  might  and  would  become 
so;  and  thus  she  often  took  the  charge  of  little 
delinquencies  upon  herself,  concealing  from  her 
husband,  out  of  her  very  love  of  peace  and  comfort, 
their  frequency  and  extent.  Her  daughter  Sophia, 
the  oldest  in  the  family,  had  seldom  been  guilty  of 
any  of  these  startling  indications  of  peculiarity  of 
character.  She  was  in  ail  respects  a  child  after  her 
father's  heart:  serious,  orderly,  and  apt  to  learn. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  love  of  the  mother  did 
not  glow  toward  this  child,  despite  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval she  always  claimed,  as  it  did  to  some  of  the 
others,  who  were  far  less  worthy  of  commendation. 
And  the  oldest  bov  too,  though  content  in  childhood 
to  walk  in  the  sober  steps  of  his  sister  Sophy,  was 
of  a  disposition  to  awaken  less  intense  interest  than 
his  younger  brother,  who  brought  into  the  world  with 
him  a  sickly  constitution,  and  a  tendency  of  mind 
beyond  the  mother's  skill  to  control,  or  to  direct. 

But  the  darling  of  the  family  was  little  Rose,  the 
youngest ;  she  was  so  beautiful,  so  happy,  so  like  a 
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•anbeam  glancing  here  and  there,  with  her  light 
step,  and  merry  lauffh,  and  quick  blue  eye,  and  gol- 
den curls,  and  cherub  mouth,  whose  rosy  smile  might 
have  won  the  hoarded  treasure  from  a  miser's  hemd. 

In  order  to  understand  the  habits  of  the  household, 
you  should  have*  come  home  with  Mr.  Middletoa 
nom  his  afternoon's  walk,  and  ha^e  seen  his  daughter 
Sophy  place  before  him  the  slippers  of  her  own 
workmg,  while  James  sat  down  to  talk  with  his 
&ther  about  the  grave  business  of  the  day,  and  Arthur 
closed  his  book,  and  listened,  so  that  nothing  seemed 
left  for  the  mother  to  do,  but  to  keep  Rose  quiet,  and 
persuade  her  not  to  jump  upon,  her  father's  knee 
before  he  was  well  seated  in  his  chair. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Middleton's  afternoon  walk; 
and  that  he  was  an  active  and  healthy  man,  his  dear 
unwrinkled  brow  and  fine  complexion  sufficiently 
attested ;  though  he  did  indulge  a  litde  after  dinner 
in  a  soothing  nap ;  when  his  wife  having  sent  out 
Rose  to  play,  would  steal  on  tiptoe  to  his  side,  and 
place  her  kerchief  gently  over  his  head,  that  no 
breath  of , air  might  **  visit  his  cheek  too  roughly ;" 
and  then  while  the  boys  mused  over  their  tasks  for 
the  coming  day,  she  and  her  eldest  daughter  would 
sit  down  to  their  stitchery,  so  mute  and  meek,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  their  highest  privilege  to  let  the 
beloved  one  sleep,  on.  Every  hour  of  Mr*  Middleton's 
life,  however,  was  spent  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
duties;  for  even  when  he  slept,  he  deemed  that 
wearied  nature  needed  such  repose.  Nor  were  his 
evenings  seasons  of  idleness,  or  even  relaxation ;  for 
after  an  hour  spent  in  his  study^,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  devoting  another  to  the  examination  of  his  children 
in  their  scripture  lessons.  In  these  exercises  the 
older  ones  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  But,  alas 
for  poor  Rose !  Even  so  &r  as  her  young  attention 
was  required,  her  answers  were  about  as  wide  of  the 
mark,  as  xhej  would  have  been,  had  she  replied  to  a 
question  in  arithmetic,  that  the  flower  she  had  planted 
was  the  fairest  in  the  whole  garden. 
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Mr.  Middleton  used  to  frown  upon  his  child* when 
she  gave  these  random  answers ;  Sophy  used  to  r^ 

SroYe  her  more  sharply ;  the  boys  used  to  smile, 
espite  their  natural  tendency  to  look  grave;  and 
the  mother  used  to  whisper  in  her  ear  what  she 
ought  to  have  said ;  and  all  th«  while  the  little 
wicked  one  used  to  seem  as  if  she  had  quite  as  much 
pleasure  in  being  wrong,  as  right. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  being  ended  by  the  accus- 
tomed services  of  family  devotion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Middleton  preferring  to  share  every  indulgence  with 
their  children,  the  supper  tray,  simply  furnished, 
used  to  be  brought  in ;  while  Mr.  Middleton,  who 
lived  upon  a  peculiar  system  of  diet,  under  the 
direction  of  an  eminent  physician,  took  only  biscuit 
and  brandy-and-water,  wmch  his  daughter  Sophia 
used  to  place  on  the  table  beside  him. 

While  the  boys  ate  their  bread  and  cheese,  little 
Rose,  whose  presence  at  supper  was  allowed  to  be 
by  suflerance  only,  and  not  by  right,  partook  of 
whatever  might  be  upon  her  mother's  plate ;  and  by 
way  of  heightening  the  indulgence,  the  last  portion 
in  her  father^s  glass,  well  sweetened,  was  always 
handed  to  her,  while  she  laughed,  and  clapped  her 
hands,  and  exhibited  every  demonstration  of  delight, 
because  it  was  only  when  she  had  been  especially 
good,  or  as  an  act  of  unmerited  favor  on  the  part  of 
her  father,  that  this  indulgence  was  panted  her. 
Thus,  in  her  ideas,  and  in  those  of  her  sister  and  her 
brothers,  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the  evening 
glass  of  healtn  and  comfort,  was  associated  with 
thoughts  of  domestic  enjo^ent,  of  parental  approba> 
tion,  and  of  family  devotion.  Was  it  a  singular,  or 
uncommon  case  ? 

Among  the  many  respectable  neighbors  who  ex- 
changed occasional  visits  with  the  Middletons,  none 
were  on  more  intimate  terms  than  the  Widow 
Clement,  and  her  children.  Though  well  known  to 
the  minister  as  members  of  his  congregation,  it  was 
not  until  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Clementi  that  « 
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eloser  bond  of  union  had  been  entered  into,  oriffma- 
ting  most  probably  in  the  desolate  situation  of  the 
widow,  the  responsible  charge  which  deyolyed  upon 
her  in  the  care  of  her  two  children,  and  the  need  she 
often  experienced  of  friendly  counsel  and  Christian 
sympathy. 

"  You  don't  know  where  we  are  ffoinff,"  said  Mrs 
Clement  to  her  son  Morris,  one  Toyely  summer's 
morning,  **  or  I  am  sure  you  would  not  look  so  un- 
willing to  accompany  us." 

Morris  looked  up  with  an  expression  of  inquirv. 
He  was  a  beautiful  boy,  such  as  any  mother  migni 
well  haye  been  excused,  had  she  felt  proud  to  call 
her  own ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  Mrs.  Clemeni 
had  her  full  share  of  these  feelings ;  for  though  a 
serious  and  well-meaning  woman,  much  changed 
since  her  husband's  death,  and  haying,  as  she 
belieyed,  renounced  the  world  and  its  yanities,  she 
was  still  under  strong  temptation  to  yield  herself  to 
ttnother  world,  and  a  different  order  of  yanities  in 
connexion  with  it. 

If,  howeyer,  Mrs.  Clement  was  proud  of  her  son ; 
if  she  was  ambitious  with  regard  to  his  prospects  in 
life,  she  soothed  her  conscience  by  a  totsu  exemption 
from  these  feelings  in  relation  to  her  daughter,  a 
quiet  retiring  little  girl,  about  two  years  younger — 
m  girl  whom  nobody  noticed,  or  recollected  to  haye 
seen ;  and  whom  eyer  her  mother  appeared  at  times 
to  forget.  What  could  be  the  reason  why  nobody 
attached  themselyes  to  Ruth  Clement?  She  was 
not  plain-looking ;  she  was  neyer  obtrusiye,  nor  out 
of  her  place.  She  had  a  sweet  yoice,  and  she  was 
very  kind ;  yet  nobody  yalued  her ;  and  the  remark 
**  It  was  only  Ruth,"  sufficiently  denoted  the  degree 
of  general  esteem  in  which  she  was  held. 

On  the  bright  summer's  morning  we  haye  spoken 
of,  when  Morris  was  so  reluctant  to  accompany  his 
mother,  Ruth  was  ready  as  usual,  and  stood  patiently 
waiting  the  result  of  the  variety  of  indirect  means 
.which  Mrs.  Clement  usually  employed,  to  produce 
an  impression  upon  her  son. 
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^^pp^haDfi  Tou  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ciemcnty 

WITH  a  !oc\  which  indicated  her  being  in  a  capacity 
to  noid  out  a  bribe — **  perhaps  you  don't  know  that 
we  are  e^oin^  to  Mr.  Middleton's." 

'<^pd  that's  one  reason  why  I  don't  wish  to  go,** 
replied  Clement;  '<for  he  always  questions  me  in 
my  Greek  verbs." 

<<But  I  want  to  talk  to  him  myself  to-day," 
observed  the  mother ;  **  and,  while  we  are  en^^ed, 
you  and  Arthur,  and  little  Rose,  can  play  m  the 
garaen." 

At  the  name  of  Rose,  the  countenance  of  Morris 
brigntened ;  tor  she  was  not  only  a  favorite  in  her 
own  family,  but  in  many  others ;  and.all  the  way 
that  he  walked  with  his  mother  that  morning,  he 
was  making  up  a  nosegay  for  his  little  friend,  though 
he  took  the  precaution  to  make  his  sister  run  and 
fetcn  him  all  the  flowers. 

It  was  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  farm-^ 
house  where  Mrs.  Clement  lived,  to  the  town,  at  the 
outskirts  of  wnich  stood  the  residence  of  the  Middle- 
tons  ;  one  of  those  neat  little  compact-looking  houses, 
which  are  approached  through  a  narrow  plot  of  gar- 
den-ground, with  a  weeping-willow  on  one  side,  and 
a  laburnum  on  the  other ;  while  through  a  kitchen 
window,  a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  gravel- 
walk,  the  servant-maids  peep  up  to  see  who  it  is 
that  rings  the  bell,  or  knocks  at  the  handsome  front 
door. 

Ruth  Clement  was  accustomed  to  enter  this  house 
with  a  feeling  of  respect  proportioned  to  the  superiori- 
ty of  its  general  aspect  to  her  own  home,  though  in 
what  this  superiority  consisted,  it  would  have  been 
di£Scult  to  say ;  unless  it  were  in  a  varietur  of  modem 
furniture,  m  handsome  stair-carpets,  and  in  a  certain 
townishness  of  look,  which  her  young  fancy  imagined 
must  be  a  look  of  greater  gentility.  Some  persons, 
and  those  of  no  mean  taste,  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred the  farmhouse  at  Feamfidd ;  for  there,  em- 
bowered in  rich  woods,  rose  the  ancient  chinmeyi 
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firran  a  long  low  roof,  oyer  one  part  of  which  hunff 
festoons  of  wreathing  ivy,  while  honeysuckle  and  . 
roses  from  helow  climbea  up,  until  they  reached  the 
latticed  windows  of  the  highest  story;  and  when 
iRuth  looked  out  in  the  early  morning,  she  could 
reach,  with  her  slender  arm,  the  delicate  rose-buds, 
and  gather  them  in  while  yet  the  dew  was  upon 
theirleaYes. 

It  is  grue  the  farmhouse  was  deficient  in  many  of 
the  elegancies  of  polished  life.  It  had  no  carpet  on 
its  old  oak  stairs,  and  the  dark  panelling  of  the  wide 
low  rooms,  ffave  them  somewhat  of  a  sombre  char- 
acter, not  altogether  at  variance  with  the  natural 
mind  of  Ruth*  who  was  a  little  too  ant  to  dream  away 
the  twilight  hour,  while  seated  with  folded  hands  in 
silence  on  a  little  stool  at  her  mother's  feet.  From 
these  reyeries,  she  was,  however,  accustomed  to  be 
rather  sharply  roused,  and  often  chidden  in  no  very 
gentle  accents  for  that  idleness,  which  Mrs.  Clement 
always  complained  of  as  her  daughter's  besetting  sin. 
The  truth  was,  she  liked  an  active  character,  and  the 
restless  vivacity  of  Morris  suited  her  far  better  than 
.  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  habits  of  her  daughter  Ruth. 
The  reward  for  which  Morris  stipulated  with  his 
mother  when  he  consented  to  go  with  her,  was,  that 
she  should  ask  for  Rose  to  come  back  and  spend  the 
'  day  with  them ;  and  as  Mrs.  Middleton  was  expecting 
visiters  who  would  claim  much  of  her  attention,  she 
readily  consented ;  while  the  little  favorite,  excited 
beyond  all  bounds  at  the  prospect  of  so  much  enjoy- 
ment, would  scarcely  allow  herself  time  to  be  dressed 
for  the  occasion.  With  the  same  bounding  and  ex- 
cessive joy,  she  flew  over  the  fields,  a  hand  on  each 
side  held  by  Ruth  and  Morris,  until  her  little  feet 
were  absolutely  so  weary,  that  she  declared  she  could 
not  stand ;  and  then  Ruth  was  asked  to  carry  her 
the  rest  of  the  way ;  for  though  Morris  first  lifted  her 
from  the  ground,  and  bore  her  a  few  yards  in  his 
arms,  he  did  not  like  it  quite  so  well  as  he  thought 
he  should,  and  therefore  the  pleasure  was  the  more 
willingly  resigned  to  Ruth. 
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Poor  Ruth !  it  was  a  sad  sieht  to  see  her  flushed 
face  and  straining  limbs,  as  ^e  struggled  under  a 
burden  ahnost  as  heavy  as  herself,  sometimes  resting 
for  a  few  moments  on  a  bank,  and  then  trying  to  ad- 
just her  load  so  as  to  set  on  a  little  quicker ;  and  a 
mother^s  eye  ought  to  have  seen  and  noticed  her  op* 
pression.  But  Mrs.  Clement  was  considerably  be* 
hind,  and  neither  Morris  nor  Rose  seemed  to  have 
the  least  idea  of  their  own  injustice.  « 

Arrived  at  the  old  farmhouse,  a  scream  of  ezulta> 
tion  burst  from  the  lips  of  Rose,  who  now  found  that 
she  could  run  about  as  well  as  ever ;  for  there  were 
young  ducks,  and  chickens,  and  all  sorts  of  living 
things,  with  which  she  filled  her  aprca:i,  and  scan^ 
pered  about,  despite  their  smotherea  cries,  and  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Ruth,  that  they  might  be  restor- 
ed to  their  disconsolate  mothers.     The  arrival  of 
Mrs.  Clement,  however,  soon'  brought  with  it  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  order,  for  though  tolerant  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  faults  of  at  least  one  of  her  own  children, 
she  was,  in  other  respects,  strict  and  sometimes  severe 
in  her  domestic  discipline.  Indeed,  the  serious  charge 
with  which  she  was  left,  required  that  she  shoiud 
be  so :  foi^  it  was  often  observed  of  the  Widow  Cle- 
ment, that  a  less  managing  woman  could  not  have 
carried  on  the  extensive  business,  and  overruled  the 
many  servants  which  belonged  to  the  farming  estab- 
lishment at  Feamfield — ^a  business  which,  since,  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death,  she  had  contrived  to 
manage  unaided,  except  by  the  experience  of  an  old 
and  trustworthy  servant,  who  had  long  lived  upon 
the  farm.    Nor  was  it  uncongenial  to  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  Mrs.  Clement,  to  feel  that  she  had 
affairs  of  moment  depending  upon  her,  and  that  she 
exercised  over  others  the  right  and  the  power  to  rule. 
It  had  often  been  suspected,  during  the  lifetime  of 
her  husband,  that  he  was  the  weaker  partner ;  and 
Ruth,  in  her  infant  tenderness,  had  often  felt  that 
there  were  softer  features  in  her  father's  character, 
than  she  found  in  that  of  her  remaining  parent    In 
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ilMVt,  MiSL  dement  ms  a  strict  diseiplmuian,  and 
dioagk  dependuit  upon  her  irieiid  the  minister  for 
his  spiiitiiu  sdrice,  if  erer  she  appealed  to  him  on 
tempoiai  matters,  it  was  eridentiy  with  a  desire  to 
be  approred  in  what  she  had  done,  rather  than 
directed  in  what  die  might  do  for  the  future. 

Thus  the  two  fiunilies  grew  up,  exchanging  offices 
of  kindness  with  each  other ;  while  the  younger 
Imnches  of  each  became  more  closely  united  by  a 
similarity  of  age  and  circumstance,  by  their  frequent 
social  meetings,  as  well  by  the  fact  of  Sophia  Mid- 
dleton,  who  was  the  instructress  of  her  sister  Rose* 
haTing  offered  to  confer  upon  Ruth  Clement  also  the 
benefits  of  her  tuition.  Ruth,  therefore,  was  sent* 
once  or  twice  a  week,  to  gather  what  instruction  she 
could  from  this  uncertain  source ;  for  though  her 
mother  saw  the  importance  of  bestowing  upon  her 
son  an  expensire  education,  she  persisted  m  declaring 
that  her  daughter  could  not  oftener  be  spared  from 
her  domestic  avocations ;  and  eren  on  the  days  when 
she  was  absent,  Mrs.  Clement  bitterly  lamented  the 
hardship  of  being  deprived  of  her  services  at  home. 

finder  the  more  fav()rable  circumstances  which 
dawned  upon  his  early  years,  Morris  Clement  grew 
up  to  the  verge  of  manhood,  as  handsome  and  as  fine 
a  youth  as  his  ibnd  mother  could  desire ;  for  fond 
she  really  was,  and  almost  weak  on  this  most  vulnera- 
ble  point  of  her  nature.  Perhaps  it  was  that  every 
woman's  heart  has  its  soft  part,  if  we  could  but  find 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  that  Morris  Clement,  with  his 
high  and  manly  bearing,  his  quick  talents,  his  lively 
temperament,  and  the  clear  jfresh  beauty  of  his  fair 
brow  and  healthy  cheek,  was  altogether  a  livinff 

Eicture  of  the  bright  ideal  of  what  his  mother's  proud 
eart  had  often  dreamed  he  might  be,  yet  scarcely 
dared  to  hope  he  would  ;  so  trembling  had  been  her 
apprehensions  lest  some  stain  of  sickness,  or  cloud 
of  sorrow,  or  spot  of  earthly  blight,  should  fall  upon 
the  lovely  vision,  which  was  alternately  the  objeot 
of  her  fear,  and  of  her  hope.    Now,  however,  tho 
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entire  fruition  of  her  soul's  desire  appeared  about  to 
be  realized.  Clement  came  home  from  school, 
where  he  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of  an  ex<* 
cellent  master,  with  his  health  confirmed,  his  mind 
matured,  his  manners  polished,  and  his  whole  char^ 
acter  improved  by  what,  if  it  deserved  not  the  name 
of  personal  religion,  was  at  least  a  tendency  to  re- 
spect the  religion  of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  join 
his  mother  in  those  religious  duties  and  associations 
to  which  she  was  increasingly  inclined. 

What  then  could  be  more  delightful  to  Mrs.  Clem- 
ent,  than  to  walk  through  her  own  fields — perhaps 
more  especially  through  the  streets  of  the  town  of 
— 7-,  occasionally  exchanging  a  smile  and  a  nod  of 
recognition  with  other  mothers  of  her  acquaintance, 
while  she  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  this  beautiful  and 
manly  youth,  whose  respectful  behavior  to  herself 
was  not  the  least  cause  of  her  triumph  and  her  joy. 
Even  when  passing  along  the  aisle  of  the  place  of  wor- 
ship where  she  was  accustomed  to  attend,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  discover  whether  more  of  pride 
or  of  gratitude  was  flowing  at  her  heart ;  and  when 
the  good  minister  glanced  toward  her  seat,  she  Too 
looked  aside  at  the  face  and  figure  of  her  son,  as  if 
he  alone  could  aiSbrd  either  interest  or  attraction. 

And  in  all  these  feelings  Ruth  went  along  with 
her  mother.  In  her  intense  love,  and  profound  ad- 
miration of  her  brother,  she  had  indeed  no  equal ; 
but  in  proportion  as  her  mind  was  more  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  thoughts  of  a  simple  and  yet  serious 
character,  Ruth  loved  him  in  a  diiSerent  way,  for 
her  young  heart  yearned  over  him  with  an  inexpres- 
sible tenderness,  that  he  might  be  led  in  the  way  of 
true  wisdom,  and  find  that  her  paths  were  those  of 
**  pleasantness  and  peace." 

The  minister's  family  were  all  sensible  of  the 
merits  and  attractions  of  Morris  Clement.  Between 
him  and  Arthur,  who  was  nearest  his  own  age,  a 
strong  intimacy  had  been  contracted  though  it  is 
probable  that  like  many  other  intimacies,  it  owed 
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its  birth  to  circumstances,  rather  than  to  sympathy 
of  mind  and  feeling.    Indeed,  a  stronc^er  contrast 
could  scarcely  be  presented,  than  that  which  existed 
in  the  persons  of  these  two  boys.    Arthur  Middle- 
ton  was  dark,  and  pale,  with  a  heavy  abstracted 
look,  as  if  he  walked  through  the  world  neither  at« 
tracted  nor  interested  in  what  it  offered  to  his  view. 
It  was  cmly  common  and  slight  observers,  however^ 
who  formed  this  opinion  of  the  studious  boy ;  for 
those  who  knew  him  better,  were  sometimes  wit- 
ness to  an  expression  of  his  countenance,  a  flashings 
of  his  deep  dark  eyes,  an  energy — a  stirring  up,  as 
it  were,  of  his  whole  being,  which  was  perfectly 
startling  to  those  who  had  only  seen  him  poring 
over  the  works  of  his  favorite  authors,  or  diving  into 
the  mysteries  of  that  abstruse  lore  which  threatened 
to  absorb  his  whole  nature,  if  not  to  undermine  the 
strength  of  a  constitution^  by  no  means  vigorous  or 
robust.    It  seemed,  therefore,  to  his  father,  to  afford 
a  happy  and  necessary  relaxation  to  his  son,  when 
Morris  Clement  could  beguile  him  from  his  books, 
while  the  playftd  wit,  easy  address,  and  ready  adap- 
tation to  persons  and  circumstances,  in  which  Moms 
so  much  excelled,  seemed  equally  likely  to  produce 
a  desirable  effect  upon  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  young  student.     There  were,  however,  depths 
in  the  heart  of  one,  into  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  other  to  penetrate.    The  sphere 
of  thought  in  which  Arthur  revelled,  was  one  which 
belonged  to  the  past,  rather  than  to  the  present — to 
principles,  rather  than  to  things — ^to  eternity,  rather 
than  to  time.    And  therefore  he  was  silent,  and  ab- 
stracted, and  heeded  little  who  or  what  might  be 
passing  around  him.    The  sphere  to  which  Morris 
directed  his  attention,  was  the  world,  as  it  is — so- 
ciety, business,  politics,  and  even  religion,  as  it 
formed  a  link  of  connexion  between  many  of  these 
fiimilmr  things.    Therefore  it  was  that  he  was  affa^ 
hie,  unembarrassed,  easy,  fluent,  and  somewhat  pre- 
cociously conversant  with  the  afiairs  of  every-day 
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life.  Surely  nothing  but  chance  or  accidental  cir- 
cumstances could  ha  ye  bound  two  such  characters 
together.  Yes,  there  was  another  tie — Morris,  with 
all  his  liveliness,  and  observation,  and  good  sensct 
wanted  somebody  to  talk  to— Arthur,  with  all  his 
deep  thoughts,  and  unshared  feelings,  wanted  some* 
body  to  love. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  this  strange  in- 
timacy must  be  broken.  Morris  Clement  had  re- 
ceived too  ^ood  an  education  for  a  farmer,  bnt  still  it 
seemed  desirable  that  he  should  choose  a  business — 
or  as  we  must  now  call  it — a  profession,  with  which 
farming  might  be  connected.  He  therefore  made 
his  selection,  and  a  bachelor  uncle,  who  was  joint 
executor  with  his  mother,  came  oyer  to  Fearnfield 
in  due  form,  to  consult  and  decide  upon  the  des- 
tination of  his  hopeful  nephew.  Many  inquiries 
had  been  made  by  the  widow  and  her  friends,  and 
among  other  situations  proposed  to  her  choice,  there 
was  one  in  London  whicn  offered  peculiar  attractions 
both  to  the  mother  and  the  son :  to  the  mother,  be- 
cause the  terms  were  reasonable ;  and  to  the  son, 
because  he  believed  the  metropolis  was  the  only  the- 
atre for  the  full  exercise  of  talents  like  his  own. 

When  the  grave  uncle  came,  however,  he  pru- 
dently refused  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  reason- 
ing of  his  nephew  in  favor  of  a  town  residence ;  but 
when  Mrs.  Clement  stated  the  terms  on  which  her 
son  would  be  taken,  and  the  advantages  he  would 
be  likely  to  derive,  the  man  of  business  gained  the 
ascendency,  and  he  listened  more  and  more,  and 
smiled  with  a  sort  of  internal  consciousness  of  satis- 
faction, which  afforded  to  the  youth  so  strong  an  ev- 
idence of  his  hopes  being  about  to  be  realized,  that 
he  wisely  kept  silence,  in  the  fear  that  any  further 
exhibition  of  earnestness  on  his  part  would  hinder, 
rather  than  promote  his  object. 

All  this  wnile,  Ruth  had  been  sitting  on  the  stool 
at  her  mother's  feet,  and  listening  most  attentively 
to  what  was  going  on.    One  strange  omission  she 
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ktA  observed  in  these  calculations,  which  struck  her 
so  forcibly,  that  at  last  she  could  not  hold  her  peace ; 
and  speaking  very  meekly,  yet  very  earnestly,  she 
asked  her  uncle,  ii  the  gentleman  under  whose  care 
her  brother  was  about  to  be  placed,  was  a  religious 
man. 

"Why  no,  child,"  replied  the  uncle,  **I  never 
heard  that  he  was,  but  you  know  your  brother  does 
not  go  to  him  to  learn  religion ;  he  goes  to  learn  a 
business."  And  the  speaker  laughed,  and  rubbed  his 
hands,  as  if  he  had  said  a  very  clerer  thing. 

"  Mr.  Middleton  told  us  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday," 
observed  Ruth,  "  that  religion  was  the  one  thmff 
needful,  and  that  we  should  seek  that  before  aU 
others." 

"  Child,"  said  the  uncle,  now  looking  very  grare, 
"  I  don't  see  why  yon  should  meddle  in  these  matters, 
and  dictate  to  those  who  are  older  than  yourself" 

"  But" — began  the  persevering  Ruth,  when  sudden- 
ly a  sharp  pinch  on  the  back  of  her  neck  from  her 
brother,  who  had  crept  up  beside  her,  made  the 
blood  rush  to  her  face,  and  the  tears  start  into  her  eyes. 

Ruth,  however,  cared  little  for  her  own  bodily  suf- 
fering, in  comparison  with  what  she  apprehended 
for  her  brother ;  and  she  therefore  ventured  to  speak 
again,  alluding  in  strong  terms  to  the  accounts  she 
had  heard  of  the  dangers  of  a  London  life. 

"  You  talk  very  strangely,"  said  the  man  of  busi- 
ness. **  Who  can  have  told  you  of  these  things  ?  I 
should  rather  have  expected  to  hear  of  them  trom  a 

Soung  man  of  the  world,  than  from  a  serious  modest 
ttle  girl.  Let  me  tell  you,  though  there  is  much 
evil  in  London,  there  is  also  much  good ;  and  yoiur 
brother  will  have  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  at- 
tending the  ministry  of  some  of  the  most  gSted  and 
popular  preachers  oi  the  day." 

"  I  daresay  that  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  him,' 
ooserved  Ruth,  **  and  it  may  be  a  great  advantage 
but,  at  homo,  uncle  ?  What  will  he  be  likctly  t< 
meet  with  at  home  1" 

2* 
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"  Not  his  mother's  watchful  care,  certainly,"  replied 
the  man  of  business  again  ;  **  but  we  must  hope  for 
the  best ;  and  I  believe  he  goes  better  fortified  than 
most  young  men,  by  the  excellent  lessons  he  has 
already  learned." 

"  And  is  not  religion  the  one  thing  needful,  then  ?* 
asked  Ruth  again. 

"  Why  yes,  child,  to  be  sure  it  i^." 

"  And  will  not  my  brother  be  asked  after  his  death, 
whether  he  was  a  good  Christian,  rather  than  whe- 
ther he  was  a  good  engineer  ?" 

"  Nonsense !  child,  how  strangely  you  talk." 

**  I  talk,  1  believe,  as  I  have  learned  from  my  bible ; 
and  I  do  not  find  there,  that  a  young  man  should  be 
sent  to  the  cleverest  master  at  the  lowest  price, 
whether  that  master  be  a  Christian  man  or  not." 

Before  Ruth  had  finished  this  sentence,  she  was 
put  down  by  general  acclamation,  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  of  those  who  heard  her,  against  what  they 
considered  the  impertinent  interference  of  an  ignorant 
young  girl,  incapable  of  judging  of  the  case,  and 
possessed  with  those  strange  ultra  views,  which, 
however  appropriate  they  might  be  to  the  preacher 
in  the  pulpit,  were  in  no  way  applicable  to  the 
worldly  affairs  of  ordinary  life.  It  was  therefore 
considered  perfectly  right  that  so  inexperienced  a 
meddler  should  be  put  down,  and  Ruth  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  be  silent,  to  be  disappointed,  defeated,  over- 
borne by  others,  that  she  meekly  fell  into  her  most 
frequent  and  familiar  mode  of  conducting  herself 
under  such  circumstances — that  of  tacit  submission, 
and  uncomplaining  regret  that  she  had  not  the  power 
to  impart  her  own  strong  convictions  to  the  minds 
of  others. 

There  were  perhaps  more  reasons  than  Ruth  was 
aware  of,  why  her  mother  should  seek  a  situation 
for  her  son,  which  at  once  combined  strong  recom- 
mendations in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  with  modera- 
tion in  the  way  of  present  expenditure ;  though  there 
could  be  no  leasons  sufficiently  cogent  to  justify  a 
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/eligious  professor  in  sacrificing  to  these  considera- 
tions, the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  her  child. 
Still  Mrs.  Clement  was  sorely  straitened  hetween  her 
pride  and  her  profession ;  and  though  she  persuaded 
nerself  again  and  again,  that  by  living  in  London, 
her  son  would  enjoy  religious  advantages  not  to  he 
met  with  elsewhere,  the  words  of  her  daughter  had 
struck  upon  her  ear  like  an  echo  to  the  secret  con- 
victions of  her  own  heart ;  and  the  pain  with  which 
they  were  first  heard  was  increased  by  remembrance, 
just  in  proportion  as  her  convictions  were  made  to 
give  way  to  views  of  worldly  aggrandizement  for  her 
son. 

Oppressed  with  these  considerations,  the  Widow 
Clement,  instead  of  acting  a  straightforward,  honest, 
and  decided  part,  honest  to  her  own  conscience,  and 
decided  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  her  son,  repaired 
more  frequently  than  ever  to  the  house  of  the  mmister 
for  advice.  For  advice,  did  we  say  ?  No,  never  let 
that  be  called  advice,  which  is  only  asked  for  to 
sooth,  not  to  direct ;  and  which  is  only  obtained  by 
partial  statements,  and  by  studiously  keeping  back 
what  would  at  once  bring  down  the  strongest  con- 
demnation upon  the  deceiver,  if  revealed.  Yet,  how 
often  is  this  called  asking  advice — going  to  the  good 
and  the  friendly  with  a  half-told  story,  making  out  a 
fair  case,  and  in  fact,  purchasing  their  approbation, 
by  a  meanness  which  is  beyond  a  name  ;  and  then 
taking  home  their  sanction,  acting  upon  it,  as  if  it 
imparted  a  right  to  do  wrong,  and  having  done  so, 
perhaps  boasting  of  that  sanction  to  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Clement,  however,  it  must  be 
added,  that  she  was  not  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
deceiving  others,  as  herself;  and  that  while  she  told 
her  own  tale  to  Mr.  Middleton,  she  actually  persuaded 
herself  at  the  time,  that  the  tone  she  gave,  and  the 
coloring  she  threw  over  it,  were  such  as  were  war- 
ranted by  truth.  She  only  forgot  to  turn  the  picture, 
and  to  show  the  opposite  side. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  caution  in  theopenmg  o! 
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her  affairs  to  Mr.  Middleton,  the  good  minister  could 
not  always  full  approve,  or  even  understand,  the 
views  of  his  neighbor  the  widow ;  and  a  shake  of 
the  head,  or  a  doubtful  response,  were  frequent  in- 
dications to  her  that  his  approval  was  not  so  complete 
as  she  had  wished. 

**  I  want  you  to  send  your  little  girl  more  freq[uently 
to  our  house  ;"  he  would  often  say,  **  That  child  has 
80  few  advantages,  and  she  might  just  as  well  be 
learning  with  Rose  as  not.  My  daugher  Sophia  is  an 
admirable  instructress;  but  really  her  pupil  is  so 
wild,  and  thoughtless,  that  unless  we  could  find  some 
way  to  keep  her  steady,  I  don't  know  what  will  be- 
come of  her.  Now,  your  girl  is  the  very  person  we 
want — so  thoughtful,  and  so  quiet. '* 

After  these  conversations,  Ruth  was  generally 
sent  more  regularly  for  a  while  to  attend  to  her 
lessons ;  but  an  accumulation  of  household  duties 
soon  again  detained  her  at  home,  and  her  education 
was  easily  made  to  give  way  before  more  immediate 
claims  upon  her  attention. 

Mr.  Middleton  was  perhaps  the  better  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  Widow  Clement  in  her  anxieties 
about  her  son,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  own  two 
boys  having  about  the  same  time  had  to  choose  their 
destination  in  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  choice  of  their  father.  James  the  oldest, 
had,  during  the  past  year,  been  apprenticed  to  a  re- 
spectable and  flourishing  tradesmen ;  and  Arthur, 
whose  character  and  tone  of  mind  unfitted  him  in 
almost  every  respect  for  the  active  and  stirring  affairs 
of  worldly  men,  had  declared  his  preference  for  the 
ministry ;  and  with  the  view  of  completing  his  prep- 
aration for  that  important  office,  had  been  sent  to 
an  establishment  in  a  neighboring  town,  where  his 
studies  were  more  likely  to  be  regularly  and  success- 
fully pursued. 

Sophia  and  Rose  Middleton  were  therefore  all  of 
the  minister's  family  who  now  joined  their  parents 
at  their  social  board,  and  filled  up  the  narrow  circle 


around  their  cheerful  hearth ;  for  cheerful  it  still  was, 
though  the  voices  were  so  few  whose  lively  tones 
were  heard  to  tell   of  the   comfort   of  domestic 
love,  and  fireside  peace.    And  little  Rose  was  still 
the  i&Torite,  or  she  never  would  hare  been  forgiven 
half  the  unruly  tricks,  and  strange  doings,  to  which 
her  wayward  fancy  prompted  ner.    But  she  had 
learned  that  wicked  lore  wnich  comes  too  soon  and 
too  aptly  to  woman's  understanding — she  had  learn- 
ed that  a  dimpling  smile,  a  pretty  attitude,  a  grace- 
ial  turn,  a  voice  with  music  in  its  tone,  could  serve 
her  purpose  more  efptetually  than  the  profoundest 
argument,  and  win  for  her  many  a  disputed  point, 
in  which  a  wiser  woman,  destitute  of  the  power  and 
the  blandishment  of  beauty,  would  have  failed.    It 
was  thus  that  Rose  Middleton,  though  Often  sorely 
chidden  by  her  strict  and  harsh-judging  sister,  though 
severely  lectured  by  her  father,  and  only  to  her 
mother's  b9som  pressed  with  uniform  and  nn&iling 
delight,  was  still  capable  of  exercising  a  kind  of 
mastery  over  those  sterner  natures,  whose  sincere 
approval  she  seldom  strove  to  win.    However  culpa- 
ble she  had  been  throughout  th«  day.  Rose  knew 
well  that  the  evening  hour  brought  with  it  a  feeling, 
a  tenderness,  a  gathering  home  as  it  were,  of  the 
harvest  of  jaffection,  out  of  whose  fulness  she  trusted 
to  partake ;  and  therefore,  when  their  fieimily  devo- 
tions were  closed,  and  the  good  man  of  the  house 
had  partaken  of  his  evening  glass — ^when  the  kind 
glance  was  in  his  eye,  the  smile  upon  his  lip,  and 
the  glow  at  his  heart,  then  were  the  gentle  arms  of 
the  beautiful  Rose  entwined  around  her  father's  neck, 
her  golden  locks  upon  his  cheek — his  shoulder — ^his 
breast ;  and  her  blue  eyes  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  an  expression  that  was  ready,  on  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  his,  to  burst  forth  into  a  merry  lau^h, 
while  she  claimed  his  fondest  kiss,  along  with  me 
last  and  sweetest  jfortion  of  his  evening  draught. 

It  was  a  strange  intimacy,  that  which  knit  together 
in  a  girlish  friendi^ip  two  such  different  natures  as 
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those  of  the  bei&£  we  hare  just  described,  and  Ruth 
Clement,  the  widow's  neglected  child ;  yet,  of  all 
those  whose  severity  was  softened,  or  whose  dignity 
was  made  to  yield  by  the  influence  of  Rose,  Ruth 
Clement  was  the  most  subservient  to  her  wishes, 
where  conscience  was  not  concerned  ;  and  perhaps, 
in  reality,  the  most  attached  to  her  person.  It  was 
therefore  a  double  pleasure  to  Ruth  to  go  over  to 
Mr.  Middleton's  to  learn  her  lessons,  and  to  spend 
the  day  with  her  little  friend ;  and  often  when  the. 
hours  of  school  discipline  were  over,  they  used  to 
wander  in  the  fields  together,  gathering  wild  flow- 
ers, or  blackberries,  or  moss,  of  which,  however, 
Ruth  was  invariably  both  the  gatherer  and  the 
bearer ;  though  her  share  in  the  possession  of  such 
treasures  was  always  very  doubtful,  and  often  very 
small. 

In  this  manner,  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the 
spring  passed  away ;  and  when  bright  summer  came 
again,  and  the  cheerful  holydays  returned,  the  pa« 
rents  of  both  families  looked  forward  with  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  expectation,  to  their  circles  being 
once  more  for  a  wbile  complete. 

The  first  of  the  ck-bsent  youths  to  meet  the  wel- 
come of  his  home  was  Arthur  Middleton ;  and  in- 
stead of  one  year  onlv  having  passed,  it  seemed  as 
if  five  at  least  had  rolled  over  him  since  he  last  trod 
upon  the  threshold  at  his  father's  door. 

^'  You  are  so  altered !"  exclaimed  Rose,  regardless 
of  the  delicacy  of  a  first  interview — "  so  altered,  I 
am  quite  afraid  of  you." 

**  I  must  be  altered  indeed,''  said  Arthur,  laughing, 
^*  if  my  appearance  produces  that  effect  upon  you ; 
but  where  is  my  motner  ?"  and  he  rested  not,  nor 
amused  himseli  by  the  way,  until  he  had  paid  the 
most  dutiful  and  aiffectionate  respect  to  his  parents^ 
and  received  from  them  that  welcome  for  which  his 
heart  had  long  been  yearning.  Next  to  his  sisters, 
the  servants  cS*  the  household  claimed  his  attention ; 
and  then  every  plant  that  grew  in  his  father's  gar* 


den,  and  erery  animal  which  shared  in  his  protee- 
tion ;  as  if  he  could  not  fully  assure  himself  of  the 
reality-  of  his  enjoyment,  until  each  well-known  and 
£uniliar  object  had  been  seen  and  recognised  again. 
Such  is  the  returning  home  of  unsophisticated  youth 
— such  the  glow  of  the  fresh  warm  heart  toward 
childhood*s  associations,  when  it  counts  over  again 
the  many  items  in  that  treasury  of  early  love,  com- 
pared with  which  ^he  wealth  of  after  years  is  poor 
mdeed. 

Still  Arthur  Middleton  was  changed — so  changed 
that,  but  for  these  involuntary  gushm^s  of  affection, 
he  might  have  been  suppos^  to  have  assumed 
another  nature  than  his  own.  He  was  taller,  paler^ 
more  delicate,  and  his  deep  dark  eyes  were  even 
more  flashing  than  they  had  ever  looked  before ;  but 
that  was  not  the  kind  of  change  which  his  sisters 
vainly  endeavored  to  describe  to  each  other,  when 
they  retired  to  thdr  own  rbom  that  night.  The 
truth  was,  the  young  student,  whose  mind  had  hith 
erto  been  locked  in  secret  communion  with  the  deao 
of  past  ages,  had  now  been  brought  into  living  and 
breathing  fellowship  with  spirits  ardent  as  his  own  ; 
whose  race  was  toward  the  same  goal,  and  whose 
career  was  at  once  as  laborious,  and  as  rich  in  prom- 
ise, as  his  own.  Even  more  than  this  had  been  his 
experience.  His  hidden  soul  had  found  a  voice.  A 
strange  wild  eloquence,  almost  as  startling  to  him- 
self as  to  his  superiors  and  his  compeers,  had  accom- 
panied his  first  efforts  at  communicating  his  thoughts 
to  others.  Some  had  ridiculed,  and  some  had  won- 
dered, at  the  unusual  display  of  forcible  ideas,  poured 
forth,  as  it  were,  in  a  torrent  without  method,  and 
beyond  all  mastery  of  rule ;  but  not  a  few  had  au- 
gured from  the  young  speaker's  first  commencement, 
a  brilliant  and  extraordinary  career. 

Such,  then,  was  the  change  which  a  single  year 
had  wrought  in  the  character  of  Arthur  Middleton. 
He  had  discovered  that  he  had  talent,  and  what  that 
talent  was — ^that  he  was  no  longer  a  mute  recipient 
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of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  others ;  but  that 
he  too  could  command  his  listeners,  and  rivet  their 
attention,  and  awaken  their  sympathies,  making 
them  go  along  with  him  into  the  heights  and  the 
depths  of  his  own  feelings,  through   the  exalted 

Eaths  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  further,  and 
igher  stui — as  far  and  as  high  as  the  mind  of  man 
can  ever  penetrate — ^up  to  that  ineffable  Fountain  of 
all  wisdom,  before  which  the  angels  veil  their  faces, 
as  if  unable  to  look,  or  to  comprehend,  the  excel- 
lence of  that  glory. 

It  was  happy  for  the  young  student  that  his  mind 
could  be  thus  nlled  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
power,  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  simplicity ;  and 
that  he  could  live  in  a  region  c^  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, without  pacing  that  bitter  penalty  of  ceasing 
to  find  enjoyment  in  common  things.  It  is  true  he 
was  often  absent,  when  a  more  ordinary  man  would 
have  been  attentive.  It  is  true,  he  often  appeared 
lost — rapt — ^nay,  even  stupid  to  the  common  obser- 
ver ;  but  the  perfect  good  humor  with  which  he  bore 
the  raillery  which  such  evident  wandering  of  thought 
brought  upon  him,  more  than  redeemed  his  conduct 
from  the  offence  it  might  otherwise  have  given. 
Thus,  though  the  conscious  possessor  of  a  power^ 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  all  others,  imparts  a  feel- 
ing and  a  knowledge  of  influence  over  others,  the 
wonder-working  power  of  eloquence,  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton  was  capable  of  entering  with  unabated  pleas- 
ure into  all  the  simple  and  common-place  enjoy- 
ments of  his  home ;  and  even  when  he  played  with 
his  sister  Rose,  her  girlish  folly,  and  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  reasoning  and  calculation  which  her  gen- 
eral conversation  betrayed,  neither  called  forth  one 
angry  reproof,  nor  awakened  even  an  expression  of 
contempt.  Indeed,  there  was  too  much  of  tender- 
ness, and  too  much  of  love,  intermingled  with  his 
nature,  to  permit  him  to  be  harsh  or  impatient  with 
any  one.  A  strong  deep  indignation  he  was  capable 
of  feeling  against  the  oppression  of  the  innocent,  or 
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the  iRJury  of  the  helpless;  but  this  oay  gare  a 
thrilling  energy  to  his  eloquence,  and  a  fire  almost 
like  lightnii^  to  his  eye,  without  awakening 
thoughts  of  %ttemess  or  revenge  against  the  ag- 
gressor. 

Such  then  was  Arthur  Middleton  after  his  first 
absence  from  home,  and  with  such  feelings,  ex<iited 
to  no  common  degree  of  interest,  he  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  his  friend,  Morris  Clement,  who  also  was 
to  come  about  the  same  time  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
the  country. 

At  six  o'clock  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  the 
London  coach,  with  four  handsome  horses,  drove  up 
at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  door  of  the  principal  inn  in 

<he  town  of ,  when  a  smart  young  gentleman, 

with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  stepped  off  the  coach-' 
4iox,  and  odled  for  Mr.  Duncan,  the  master  of  the 
^nn. 

**  Has  no  one  been  here  to  inquire  for  me  V*  asked 
Uie  youth,  hi  a  very  authoritative  tone. 

**  Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please  V*  inquired  the 
landlord. 

"  Mr.  Clement" 

"No,  sir." 

*'  Ah !"  said  the  landlady,  "  I  thought  I  knew  his 
voice.  Why,  bless  me  !  Master  Morris,  you're  grown 
fio,  there's  no  knowing  you." 

**  Grown  ?  nonsense.  Send  me  a  porter  immedi- 
ately, and  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  for 
I'm  choked  with  dust." 

A  silent  spectator  of  this  scene  was  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton, who  now  drew  nearer,  and,  smiling,  held  out 
his  hand  to  his  friend. 

"  Ah,  my  good  fellow !"  exclaimed  Morris,  **  who 
should  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here?"  when 
suddenly  the  cordial  expression  of  his  face  gave  plac« 
to  one  of  impatience  and  anger,  as  he  called  again 
for  a  porter,  and  repeated  his  astonishment  that  no 
one  had  been  sent  to  meet  him. 

<'  Can  I  assist  you  in  any  way  ?"  asked  Arthur.  •*  I 
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have  nothing  to  do,  and:  should  like  a  walk  across 
the  fields  to  the  farm.  I  can  carry  this  for  you  quite 
well  ;*'  and  so  saying,  he  stooped  to  take  up  a  carpet- 
bag which  was  lying  at  their  feet. 

"  If  you  carry  that,"  said  Morris,  "  I  must  decline 
the  honor  of  being  your  companion.  It  is  resdly 
beyond  reason  that  none  of  the  servants  should  have 
been  sent  to  meet  me.  It  would  serve  my  mothei 
right  to  put  her  to  the  expense  of  a  postchaise." 

^^Not  on  60  fine  an  evening,  surely,"  observed 
Arthur. 

"Fine  evening,  or  not,"  said  Morris,  •'people 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  By  the  way,  have  you  got 
sixpence  in  your  pocket  ?  I  don't  happen  to  have 
change,  and' the  coachman  won*t  leave  my  elbow 
until  I  hand  out  something." 

**  And  the  brandy  ?"  asked  Arthur,  **  shall  I  pay 
for  that  1" 

**  Oh,  no !  they  know  me — these  people  know 
me,"  said  Morris,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  as  he  re- 
turned the  empty  glass  to  the  waiter;  and  then, 
throwing  off  the  cape  which  had  kept  him  from  the 
dust,  he  prepared  to  walk  over  the  fields  to  his 
mother^s  house. 

Arthur  Middleton  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
say  exactly  how  it  was,  that  his  intention  of  accom- 
panying his  friend  home  had  all  melted  away,  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  the  last  five  minutes.  Yet  so  it  was ; 
and  after  wishing  him  a  good-evening,  and  a  pleasant 
walk,  he  turned  away  in  silence  to  his  father's  house. 

Long  before  Morris  Clement  had  reached  the  last 
field  aojoining  his  paternal  home,  his  sister  Ruth  had 
been  seated  on  a  stile  across  the  foot-path  by  which 
she  expected  he  would  come;  and  no  sooner  was 
his  figure  discoverable  in  the  distance,  than  she  ran 
forward,  unbonneted  as  she  was,  nor  stopped  to  gathei 
breath,  or  strength,  until  her  arms  were  around  her 
brother's  neck.  He  was  at  that  moment,  however, 
too  much  engaged  with  his  cigar,  for  her  uncere- 
monious greeting  to  be  altogeUier  welcome,  and  his 
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first  impulde  was  to  shake  from  him  the  sisterly 
caress,  in  which  Ruth  would  have  been  the  last  per* 
ton  to  persist  aller  such  a  repulse.  Indeed,  she  was 
too  much  accustomed  to  repulsion,  for  it  to  awaken 
angry  or  reyengeful  thoughts.  What  it  cost  her  in 
the  present  instance,  coi3d  only  be  surmised  from 
the  rushing  of  deep  crimson  to  her  usually  paleface, 
and  the  dropping  of  her  unclasped  hands,  as  if  sud* 
denly  reminded,  that  it  was  her  peculiar  destiny  to 
have  no  human  stay  to  hold  by  in  the  wide  world. 

It  was  not  easy  to  keep  up  any  cheerful  conversa- 
tion after  such  a  meeting,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
walked  silently  together,  until  Morris,  half  in  play, 
and  half  m  anger,  snatched  the  comb  out  of  his  sister's 
hair,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground,  asking  her  why 
she  wore  such  an  antediluvian  affair  as  that. 

Mrs.  Clement  received  her  son  at  the  garden*gate, 
and  his  behavior  to  her  was  kinder  and  more  re- 
spectful than  it  had  been  to  Ruth ;  but  a  cloud  was 
still  on  bis  brow,  for  he  had  not  quite  forgiven  them 
for  the  neglect  of  not  sending  a  servant  to  be  m 
waiting  for  him  and  his  luggage  at  the  inn.  In  fact, 
he  was  now  a  man  of  consequence,  and  he  wished 
it  to  be  felt  that  he  was  so ;  it  was  therefore  no  small 
cause  oj*  irritation,  that  he  had  to  make  the  &ct 
known  himself,  and  he  hoped  this  would  be  the  last 
time  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of 
travelling  like  a  schoolboy. 

In  the  old-fashioned  parlor  at  Feamfield,  a  table 
was  plentifully  spread  for  such  a  tea,  as  those  who 
live  in  the  country,  and  keep  early  hours,  alone  can 
appreciate  ;  but  though  this  preparation  for  the  most 
social  meal  of  the  day  included  all  that  could  invite 
the  weary  traveller,  and  remind  him  of  the  comfort, 
the  abundance,  and  the  welcome  of  his  home,  Morris 
Clement  declared  himself  incapable  of  drinking  tea 
at  that  hour  of  the  day,  if  at  all ;  and  added,  that 
as  soon  as  his  mother  and  sister  had  finished,  he 
would  thank  them  for  a  beefsteak  and  a  glass  of  ale, 
as  he  had  not  yet  dined. 
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Of  course  everything  was  done  to  accommodate 
the  fastidious,  but  yet  most  welcome  guest;  and 
Ruth  and  her  mother,  while  their  tea  was  growing 
cold,  busied  themselves  in  making  ready,  what 
Morris,  when  he  tasted,  declared  was  never  fit  to 
be  eaten,  except  in  London.  And  thus  the  even- 
ing passed  oYer.  One  thing  after  another  failed 
to  afifbrd  the  expected  satisfaction,  and  yet  no  one 
knew  exactly  how  their  pleasure  was  spoiled,  or  in 
what  way  their  hopes  were  disappointed. 

The  next  morning  appeared  very  difficult  for  Mor- 
ns Clement  to  dispose  of,  at  the  farmhouse ;  so  he 
set  off  at  an  earlv  hour,  to  call  on  the  Middletons. 
He  had  occasion,  however,  to  look  in  at  the  hotel,  to 
inquire  about  a  small  package  that  was  missing; 
and  how  it  was  that  he  did  not  reach  Mr.  Middleton's 
before  the  hour  of  their  dinner,  we  leave  to  those 
who  loitered  about  the  bar,  or  read  the  newspapers 
in  the  traveller's  room  at  the  Griffin  that  day. 

*'  Rose  Middleton  is  a  beautiful  sir!,'*  said  Morris 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  on  the  following  day. 

<<  Is  she  not  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  <''and  so 
light-hearted,  it  does  one  ^ood  to  hear  her  laugh." 

*<  I  should  think  you  might  learn  to  laugh  too,  if 
you  admire  it  so  much  in  her,"  observed  Morris. 

"  I  do  often  laugh,"  said  Ruth  with  great  simplici- 
ty, **  but  I  don't  suppose  it  does  any  one  good,  or  I 
am  sure  I  would  try  to  lauffh  more." 

"  Why,  no,"  said  her  brother, "  I  don't  think  it  does : 
it  seems  unnatural  in  you ;  but  when  Rose  Middleton 
laughs,  it  sounds  like  the  very  spirit  of  mirth  bursting 
through  all  the  restraint  which  that  grave  Sophy  and 
that  mopin£r  Arthur  would  fain  impose  upon  her. 
Now,  the  old  gentleman  is  more  to  my  fancy  than 
either  of  them.  He  has  some  life,  some  comfort  in 
him ;  and  when  he  has  taken  his  evening  glass,  he 
begins  to  be  tolerable  company." 

Whether  Mr.  Middleton  had  been  tempted,  purely 
(pT  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  to  enable  him  more 
effectually  to  sustain  the  burden  of  his  pastoral  duties, 
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40  take  more  than  one  dose  through  the  day»  of  that 
medicine  which  a  very  worthy  physician  told  him 
was  so  excellent ;  or  whether  from  increasing  years, 
his  hodily  frame  was  less  ahle  to  resist  the  power  of 
such  stimulus ;  certain  it  was,  that  an  alteration  m 
his  look  and  manner  was  very  perceptible,  after  he 
had  partaken  of  that  refreshment,  which  he  con* 
scientiously  believed  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
his  health.  So  much  so,  that  Rose  in  her  imper- 
tinence was  apt  to  say,  she  would  never  ask  her 
father  for  any  mdulgence  until  after  he  had  taken  his 
brandy-and-water,  for  he  was  then  so  kind,  and  so 
playful,  she  believed  he  could  deny  her  nothing. 

In  fact,  the  whole  family  seemed  to  enjoy  the  re- 
laxation of  mind  to  which  their  father  then  yielded, 
Mrs.  Middleton  lookinfif  alternately  at  her  husband 
and  her  children,  to  ask  if  this  was  not  happiness, 
to  have  the  good  man  unbending  before  them,  the 
centre  of  their  circle — smiling  around  upon  them  all 
— the  light  of  their  domestic  enjoyment,  unshadowed 
by  a  cloud  ? 

Nor  was  the  pleasure,  derived  from  this  relaxa- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  confined  to  the  minister's 
own  family.  Neighbors  would  often  step  in  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  knowing  that  to  be  the  time  when 
the  good  man  was  most  accessible ;  and  when  the 
social  glass  was  shared  with  confidential  friends, 
and  subjects  of  private  or  of  public  interest  were 
cheerfully  discussed,  the  impression  always  seemed 
to  be,  that  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mi^ldleton  was  one  of  the 
most  edifyin£^  of  companions,  and  friendly  of  men. 
It  had  often  been  thought,  by  those  who  conversed 
with  him  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  that  he 
was  a  little  too  reserved,  a  little  too  severe — ^but  in 
the  evening,  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  done, 
when  his  children  were  around  him,  wnen  the  glow 
of  the  wholesome  medicine  which  was  to  procure 
him  sleep  for  the  night  and  vigor  for  the  day,  was 
beginning  to  take  effect  upon  his  whole  frame,  then 
it  was  that  the  minister  smiled,  and  listened,  and 
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sympathized  in  no  ordinary  degree  ^ith  the  trials 
and  perplexities  of  his  people. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  when  his  family 
were  gathered  around  him,  and  a  familiar  friend  had 
dropped  in,  that  the  countenance  of  this  friend  as- 
sumed a  more  than  ordinary  gravity,  as  he  remarked, 
in  a  somewhat  vague  manner,  upon  the  Widow 
Clement  having  her  son  at  home  with  her  at  present. 

"  A  fine  youth,  that,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  **a  very 
fine  youth.  I  always  thought  Morris  Clement  was 
a  boy  of  no  ordinary  parts." 

The  friend  looked  doubly  grave  at  the  delivery  of 
the  first  encomium,  he  shook  his  head  at  the  second, 
and  heaved  a  deep  sigh  at  the  third. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "you  think  that 
rare  talents  are  a  snare  to  youth ;  and  for  my  own 

Sart,  I  should  find  it  dilSdcult  to  choose  for  my  chil- 
ren,  between  the  power  of  being  more  extensively 
useful,  and  the  danger  of  being  assailed  by  greater 
temptation." 

As  the  minister  said  these  words,  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  calm  pale  countenance  of  his  son  Arthur. 
The  youth  was  stooping  over  a  book,  with  his  dark 
hair  falling  in  deep  masses  over  his  cheek  and  tem- 

{lies,  and  his  high  clear  forehead  gleaming  through, 
ike  moonlight  among  clouds.  If  the  heart  of  the 
father  had  doubted  before,  it  did  so  no  longer.  The 
power  and  the  depth  of  human  intellect  were  there ; 
and  what  had  the  low  world,  with  all  the  array  of 
its  vulgar  vices,  to  do.with  that  finely-moulded  face, 
and  the  mind  which  beamed  forth  from  every  turn 
and  expression  of  its  pure  and  beautiful  features  ? 

"  I  have  been  a  little  afiraid,"  said  Mr.  Middleton, 
recurring  to  the  former  subject — "  I  have  been  a  lit- 
tle afraid  of  a  London  life  for  the  youth,  Morris 
Clement," 

The  neighbor  gave  a  very  expressive  nod,  not 
4lniiccompanied  with  that  look  of  pleasure,  wliich 
srnne  very  worthy  persons  exhibit,  on  finding  their 
own  evil  forebodings  proved  true,  and  proved  before 
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the  sight  of  men.  Indeed,  one  is  sometimes  led  to 
question,  whether  such  persons  do  not  in  reality  ex- 
perience more  satisfaction  in  a  calamitous  result  of 
their  own  foretelling,  than  sorrow  for  the  calamity 
itself. 

*'  I  always  said,"  exclaimed  the  neighbor,  and  he 
repeated  his  words,  as  if  what  he  had  said  was  of 
unspeakably  more  importance  than  what  the  poor 
youth  had  done — **  I  always  said,  Mr.  Middleton — 
Mrs.  Middleton,  I  always  said,  that  London  would 
be  the  ruin  of  that  lad." 

"  But,  surely,"  said  the  mother,  shrinking  at  these 
strange  and  awful  words,  ^*  it  has  not  come  to  that 
I,  for  my  part,  never  saw  any  harm  in  Morris  Clem- 
ent." 

*'  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  two  or  three  young  voices  at 
once. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  come  out  of  the  bar  of 
the  Griffin?"  asked  the  neighbor;  and  then  he  iui- 
ished  off  his  own  gl%5s  of  brandy-and-water,  apd 
buttoned  his  coat,  and  prepared  to  go. 

The  buttoning  of  the  coat,  however,  was  but  a 
faint  prelude,  for  the  guest  had  not  yet  unburdened 
his  mind,  and  finding  so  deep  an  interest  awakened, 
and  his  own  conversational  powers  a  little  stimula- 
ted into  exercise,  he  told  a  sad  history,  partly  true, 
and  partly  supposed  to  be  so,  of  poor  Morris  CJem- 
ent  having  been  seen  more  than  once  in  a  state  of 
partial  intoxication  in  the  streets  of . 

"  I  don't  believe  it  V*  said  Arthur  Middleton,  start- 
ing from  his  seat,  while  his  eye  flashed  and  his 
<^eek  glowed  with  indignation.  **  I  have  seen  as 
much  of  Morris  Clement  as  most  people,  and  1 
never  saw  him  otherwise  than  perfectly  sober  in  my 
life." 

"  Nor  1,"  exclaimed  Rose  again ;  when  suddenly, 
as  if  ashamed  of  having  taken  part  in  sq  serious  a 
matter,  she  threw  her  arms  around  her  mother's 
neck,  and  hid  her  blushing  face  on  her  shoulder. 

**Ah!  well,  my  children,"  observed  Mr.  Middle- 
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ton,  sighing  deeply,  '*  this  is  not  a  time  or  a  place  to 
investigate  the  matter  further.  Time,  my  good 
friend,  will  prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of  your  fore- 
bodings. Let  us  be  thankful  that  our  own  families 
are  spared.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  know  how  to 
partake  of  these  blessings  of  life  with  moderation. 
Nay,  Mr.  Russel,^*  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
neighbor,  "you  will  not  leave  us  yet.  I  have 
scarcely  asked  after  the  health  of  Mrs.  Russel.  Sae 
is  a  great  sufferer.  I  have  sometimes  thought  if 
she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  regimen  of 
my  doctor." 

"Good-night,  sir,  good-night,"  said  Mr.  Russel 
again,  starting  up  rather  abruptly  ;  and  this  time  he 
elected  his  retreat,  leaving  the  family  behind  to  talk 
over  amon^  themselves  the  subject  he  had  left  with 
them.  This  was  done  in  all  kindness,  however,  for 
none  of  them  believed  his  story  ;  and  therefore  they 
soon  resumed  their  accustomed  cheerfulness,  and 
gathered  around  their  father  in  his  good-humored 
state;  while  Rose  pressed  upon  him  her  farewell 
kisses,  and  each  seemed  happier  than  if  they  had 
never  heard  that  household  peace  and  personal  re- 
spectability could  be  invaded — happier  because  they 
looked  within  and  around  them,  and  saw  that  the 
light  of  their  own  domestic  enjoyment  was  indeed 
unshadowed  by  a  cloud. 

What  a  cold  philosophy,  exclaims  the  world,  must 
that  be,  which  would  extinguish  such  a  light,  or  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  it  owes  its  brilliancy  to  the  finlse 
fire  which  is  kindled  at  an  unholy  shrine  !  Let  us 
watch  the  working  out  of  this  principle  of  house- 
hold comfort  and  mdividual  benefit ;  and  see  what 
are  its  consequences  upon  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  worthy  families,  who  are  now  making  the 
same  experiment. 

Mr.  Russel  was  not  the  only  neighbor  of  the  Mid- 
dletons,  who  freely  offered  his  remarks  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  widow  Clement*s  son ;  and  among 
the  few  who  pitied,  and  the  many  who  blamed  her. 
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there  were  some  who  felt  it  their  particular  duty  to 
speak  to  the  partial  mother,  and  endeavor  to  open  her 
eyes  to  his  real  character. 

It  needed  all  the  self-possession  of  Mrs.  Clement, 
and  she  had  a  more  than  ordinary  share — it  needed 
all  her  good  principle  too,  to  enable  her  to  bear  this 
communication  without  betraying  the  least  resent- 
ment  against  those  who  made  it,  and  to  prevent  her 
retorting,  as  she  possibly  might  have  done,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Russel  at  least,  upon  those  who  neglected 
their  own  families,  and  overlooked  the  delinquencies 
there,  to  go  about  prvinginto  other  people's  matters, 
and  exposing  the  follies  of  youth.  A  sudden  flask 
of  the  eye,  and  a  heightened  color  of  the  cheek,  were, 
however,  all  the  outward  signs  which  the  countenance 
of  Mrs.  Clement  exhibited,  of  the  conflict  which  was 
going  on  beneath ;  and  when  the  first  struggle  was 
over,  she  sat  like  one  schooled  to  endurance,  while 
fact  after  fact  was  related,  and  while  her  friends 
condoled  with  her  upon  the  trial  it  must  be  to  have 
to  struggle  with  the  evil  tendencies  of  so  unpromising 
a  child. 

Mrs.  Clement  felt,  during  such  visitations  from  her 
friends,  as  if  the  relief  of  their  absence  would  set  her 
free  from  suffering  alnM>st  too  intolerable  to  be  endur- 
ed ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  gone,  and  the  truths 
they  came  to  tell,  left  with  her,  than  the  giowmst 
suspieicxi  that  they  really  were  truths,  became  oi 
itself  a  source  of  misery  too  great  to  admit  of  either 
increase  or  alleviation. 

*'I  will  talk  to  him  myself,"  said  she  one  day, 
suddenly  starting  from  her  seat ;  and  she  called  her 
son  into  the  old  parlor,  where  his  infant  steps  had 
first  been  taught  to  walk.  "  I  will  talk  to  him  fully, 
imd  freely,  before  he  returns  into  that  great  world, 
to  which  I  have  perhaps  too  rashly  trusted  him." 

Morris  came  in,  with  his  beautiful  hair  slightly 
raised  by  the  exercise  he  had  been  taking,  from  a 
brow  so  fair,  and  clear,  and  high,  that  when  the  fond 
mother  gazed  upon  it,  and  caught  the  fearless  glance 
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of  the  bright  blue  eyes  beneath,  her  heart  threw  off 
its  burden  of  dark  thoughts :  and,  as  if  she  had  deeply 
wronged  him  by  the  very  suspicions  she  had  enter- 
tained, her  look  and  manner  assumed  more  than  their 
accustomed  kindness,  as  she  asked  her  son  to  spare 
her  a  few  moments  for  conversation  on  a  very  serious 
subject,  before  he  a^ain  left  home. 

'*!  don't  much  uke  your  serious  subjects,"  said 
Morris,  ^*  but  suppose  I  must  have  my  parting  lecture, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  now  as  at  any  time.'' 

With  these  words  he  sat  down,  and  Mrs.  Clement 
then  began  a  lon^  comment  upon  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  to  which  her  son  listened  with  strong 
symptoms  of  impatience.  His  count^ance  and  man- 
ner, however,  underwent  considerable  change  when 
his  mother  entered  more  upon  the  private  history  of 
their  family ;  and  especially  when  she  spoke  of  her 
husband ;  for  Morris  as  well  as  Ruth  had  recollec- 
tions  of  their  father,  on  which  they  loved  to  dwell  5 
and  in  proportion  as  they  delighted  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  playful  kin<mess  and  tenderness  toward 
themselves,  they  were  gratified  by  hearing  every^ 
things  that  was  honorable  of  him  from  others. 

"  There  is  one  circumstance  in  connexion  with 
your  father,"  continued  Mrs.  Clement,  "which  I 
nave  hitherto  kept  most  scrupulously  concealed 
within  my  own  breast,  but  which  I  now  think  it 
right  you  should  be  acquainted  with,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  more  upon  your  guard  against  the  same 
temptation.  Know,  then,  that  the  cause  of  your 
father's  death  was  intemperance." 

Morris  started  from  his  seat.  '*I  thought,"  said 
he,  "  my  father's  death  had  been  accidental." 

'*  It  was  so  in  one  ser^se,"  replied  his  mother* 
**  His  death  was  caused  by  falling  from  his  horaot 
but  the  cause  of  that  fall  was  intoxication." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  asked  Morris. 

"  I  am  sure,"  was  the  reply ;  and  they  both  sat  ill 
silence  for  some  time. 

*<  Was  it  habitual  ?"  asked  Morris  again. 
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**Jt  was,"  replied  his  mother,  *<  though  there 
were  few  persons  who  knew  it  to  he  so ;  and  none 
hut  myself  were  acquainted  with  the  extent  to  which 
it  had  grown  upon  him.  None  but  myself,  in  short, 
knew  how  he  returned  home  ;  for  I  used  to  send  the 
servants  to  hed,  and  often  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
assisted,  with  my  own  hands,  in  fastening  up  his 
horse,  rather  than  he  should  he  exposed  to  disgrace 
before  his  own  people.  On  that  very  night — that 
awful  night — ^I  had  had  strange  misgivings  about 
hia  return  home ;  and  as  the  eTenin|^  advanced,  such 
nervous  apprehensirais  took  possession  of  me,  that  I 
kept  your  sister  and  you  up  later  than  usual,  not 
daring  to  be  left  alone.  About  the  accustomed  time, 
lor  he  was  still  punctual  to  the  hour  of  returning,  I 
heard  the  coming  of  a  horse  in  the  distance.  It  was 
a  well-known  sound,  and  most  welcome  to  my  ear 
at  that  moment.  I  threw  open  the  window.  The 
night  was  still,  and  the  moon  shining  clearly.  I  saw 
your  father  turn  past  the  end  of  the  orchard,  and 
ride  toward  the  pond,  as  he  always  did  before  com- 
ing  into  the  yard.  I  saw  also  that  his  figure  swung 
to  and  fro,  as  if  he  would  lose  his  balance  altogether, 
and  with  a  sudden  impulse  I  drew  back  from  the 
window,  that  I  might  not  see  him  bending  over  the 
water.  When  I  looked  again,  the  horse  was  without 
its  rider,  and  plunging,  as  I  though,  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  pond,  as  if  it  had  taken  fright ;  for  it  was  a 
spirited  animal,  and  not  fit  for  sucn  a  master.  I 
rushed  to  the  spot,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but  what 
else  transpired  I  never  could  remember.  When  the 
poor  body  was  dragged  out  of  the  water,  every  spark 
of  life  was  extinguished ;  for  the  horse,  in  attempting 
to  get  free,  had  set  its  foot  upon  the  temples  of  your 
&mer,  and  he  died — ^yes,  my  son,  he  died,  without 
being  able  to  offer  up  a  single  prayer. 

"  Let, us  thmk  of  these  thmgs,  Morris— let  us  lay 
them  to  heart  for  instruction,  and  awful  warning  to 
ourselves ;  and  when  you  go  back  into  the  world,  and 
gay  companions  would  lead  you  into  their  dangerous 
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indulgences,  remember  your  poor  father,  and  retrain, 
^fst  you  should  in  time  he  guilty  of  his  excess." 

It  was  not  the  remarks,  the  advice,  or  even  the  en- 
treaties  of  Mrs.  Clement  which  on  this  occasion  had 
weight  with  her  son.  It  was  the  simple  and  melan- 
choly fact  she  had  told,  in  connexioiv  with  a  parent 
for  whose  memory  he  had  felt  more  reverence  than 
any  other  subject  ever  had  inspired  in  his  mind — it 
was  this  fact  which  made  him  both  sad  and  serious, 
as  he  wandered  around  the  fi^arden  and  orchard  of 
Fearnfield  on  the  last  night  before  leaving  it  again 
for  months,  or  it  might  be  for  years. 

That  heart  must  be  hard  indeed,  which  can  at  all 
times  steel  itself  against  the  recollection  of  early 
years,  and  the  associations  which  cling  around  all 
those  familiar  objects  which  constituted  in  child- 
hood the  whole  of  our  little  world  of  interest  and 
intelligence.  Morris  Clement  was  cheerful,  active, 
bustling,  and  gay,  when  mixing  in  the  ways  of  men ; 
but  he  was  not  yet  so  callous  as  to  forget  that  he 
once  had  a  father,  and  that  he  had  a  mother  and  a  sis- 
ter still.  With  his  own  being,  these  ideas  were  in- 
timately bound  up ;  and  as  thought  carried  him  on- 
ward from  one  link  of  association  to  another,  there 
were  moments  even  in  his  existence,  when  his  mind 
was  brought  very  near  to  that  verge  of  earthly  things, 
at  which  the  things  of  eternity  must  of  necessity 
force  themselves  into  view. 

The  moonlight  night  on  which  Morris  paced  alone 
along  some  of  the  familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
was  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  encourag^ement  of 
serious  and  solemn  thoughts;  and  he  who  would 
have  laughed  at  his  own  sentimentality,  had  a  friend 
surprised  him  in  the  act,  stood  still  with  folded 
arms,  for  a  long  time  gazing  up  at  the  moon,  and 
then  turning  on  the  other  hand  to  contemplate  the 
old  ivy-mantled  roof  of  his  paternal  home,  which 
looked  in  the  stillness  of  that  summer's  night  like 
a  perfect  picture  of  comfort  and  repose. 

**  And  yet  I  cotild  not  live  here,"  said  Morris,  think 
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mg  aloud.  '<  There  must  be  something  wrong  either 
in  it  or  me,  that  m  the  very  spot  where  my  father 
spent  his  life,  and  where  so  many  a  poor  fellow 
would  be  happy  to  find  his  home,  I  could  not  exist. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  wrong,"  said  he  again, 
after  walking  on  a  few  paces — "perhaps  there  ia 
something  wrong  in  the  life  I  am  leading.  And  yet 
my  father,  even  in  this .  quiet  spot,  was  no  better 
than  his  son.  It  is  not  then  the  place  we  live  in, 
which  makes  the  difference,  but  the  habits  we  adopt. 
Suppose  now  I  were  to  lay  down  some  strict  rule  lor 
myself.  I  wonder  whether  I  could  abide  by  it.  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  try ;  or  at  least  to  master  my- 
self in  one  thing.  I  had  not  an  idea,  and  if  any  one 
else  had  told  me,  I  would  not  have  believed,  that 
such  had  been  my  father's  death.  It  is  too  horrible 
to  think  of.  If  now  I  were  to  bring  myself  to  make 
a  great  determination.'* 

Morris  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  looked  up 
to  the  clear  sky.  Had  but  the  simplest  prayer  which 
erer  passed  forth  from  a  sincere  and  trusting  heart 
at  that  moment  stirred  his  lips — ^had  it  even  existed 
as  a  thought,  it  is  possible  it  might  have  fixed  his 
determination,  and  decided  him  for  life ;  but  no  such 
holy  impulse  quickened  the  rising  effort  of  his  soul, 
and  it  sunk  again  to  take  into  its  low  and  grovelling 
calculations  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the  compan- 
ions to  whose  society  he  was  about  to  return. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  while  prepa- 
rations tor  his  departure  were  gomg  on,  Morris 
"Clement  was  serious,  if  not  sad ;  and  his  mother 
was  well-pleased  to  observe  the  impression  she  be- 
lieved to  have  been  made  upon  her  son  by  the  con- 
versation of  the  previous  afternoon.  That  evening 
and  night  were  to  be  spent  at  Mr.  Middleton's,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  take  the  earliest  conveyance 
in  the  morning  for  town.  It  was  congenial  to  his 
graver  feelings,  too,  to  enjoy  this  reunion  with  a 
family  whom  he  coiild  not  but  respect,  immediately 
before  his  separation  from  them  for  so  long  a  time ; 
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and  he  therefore  took  his  seat  among  the  Middletom 
with  an  air  of  cordiality,  which  made  their  kind 
hearts  warm  toward  him  in  an  instant,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  estrangement  on  his  part,  or  cause  for 
unfavorable  suspicion  on  theirs.  Rose  was,  as  usual, 
the  chief  object  of  attraction  to  him,  as  she  llitted 
about  the  room  with  her  light  step,  and  playful 
laugh;  while  her  good-humored  raillery,  softened 
down  by  the  maternal  tenderness  of  her  mother, 
tended  to  make  him  feel  as  if  admitted  on  an  equal 
footing  to  the  kindred  fellowship  of  their  fireside 
circle. 

"If  thisJ)e  religion,*'  said  Morris  to  himself,  as 
he  looked  from  one  to  another  during  the  course  of 
the  evening,  "  I  should  scarcely  nund  being  reli* 

fious  myself;   for  surely  these  people    must    be 
appy." 

As  these  thoughts  crossed  his  mind,  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Middleton's  study  sounded ;  and  a  servant  came 
to  say  that  her  master  would  like  to  speak  with  Mr. 
Clement. 

"  So  the  bitters  have  to  come  yet,"  thought  he, 
after  all  these  sweets.  *<  I  might  have  been  sure  it 
would  be  so." 

Mr.  Middleton  was  seated  in  a  large  chair,  with 
the  Bible  open  before  him,  and  with  the  air  of  the 
minister  and  the  pastor — the  instructer  and  the  com* 
forter — the  friend  and  the  father,  equally  blended  in 
his  look  and  manner.  He  smiled  with  great  benev- 
olence as  the  young  man  entered ;  and  instead  of  be* 
ginning  with  a  stern  voice  to  remonstrate  with  him 
for  certain  well-known  flaws  in  his  moral  conduct, 
he  evinced  by  his  questions,  delicately  put,  so  deep 
an  interest  in  his  worldly  affairs  and  personal  cir« 
cumstances,  that  Morris  was  soon  drawn  out  into  a 
freedom  of  communication,  which  a  few  days  ago 
he  would  have  thought  the  last  thing  likely  to  re- 
sult from  a  private  interview  with  the  minister  in  his 
study. 
Mr.  Middleton,  beside  many  other  advantages  of 
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person  and  manner,  possessed  a  voice  wb  eh  at  once 
seemed  to  find  its  way  to  the  heart ;  and  though 
Morris  Clement  was  not  peculiarly  giAed  with  those 
qualities  which  may  be  said  especially  to  belong  to 
that  portion  of  human  nature,  there  were  kind  tones 
and  cordial  expressions,  which  even  he,  in  his  better 
moments,  was  unable  to  resist.  Mr.  Middleton,  too, 
sjpoke  of  his  father,  and  Morris  ventured  to  ask  him 
if  he  knew  him  welT. 

•*  I  did,"  replied  the  minister.  **  Has  your  mother 
told  you  anything  particular  connected  with  his 
death  ?" 

'*  She  has,"  replied  the  young  man,  in  a  broken 
voice ;  for  he  felt  the  shame  as  well  as  the  grief  of 
the  story. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  "  there  are  hab- 
its of  body  to  which  indulge'kice  of  this  kind  is  more 
congenial  than  it  is  to  others ;  and  for  persons  of 
such  natural  constitution,  it  becomes  peculiarly  im« 
portant  that  they  should  be  always  on  their  guard 
against  excess." 

"  The  diflSiculty,"  interrupted  Morris,  "  is  to  know 
exactly  where  excess  begins,  I  have  been  thinking 
this  very  day,  that  I  would  master  myself  in  this 
one  point,  by  leaving  off  everything  of  the  kind, 
now  and  for  ever." 

**  The  mere  enthusiasm  of  youth,"  observed  Mr. 
Middleton — "youth  that  always  must  be  rushing 
into  extremes.  Take,  my  dear  boy,  a  more  temperate 
course,,  and  you  will  be  likely  to  be  more  sure.  Be- 
sides, these  good  things  of  life  were  gjiven  us  for  our 
use,  not  for  our  abuse ;  and  by  refraining  in  time,  we 
show  a  better  sense  of  duty,  and,  in  reality,  set  a 
better  example  to  others,  than  by  rejecting  them  al- 
together." 

«*  But  I  want  to  know  which  is  the  right  time," 
said  Morris,  rather  impatiently.  "  I  want  a  rule — 
a  test  that  will  serve  me  on  all  occasions.  Can  yon 
give  me  that  ?" 

"  Your  own  good  sense ;  your — " 
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"  Nay,  that  will  never  do ;  for  my  good  sense  be* 

fins  to  leave  me  before  I  am  half  comfortable  ;  and 
feel  it,  like  the  courage  of  Acres,  '  oozing  out,  as 
it  were,  at  the  ends  of  my  fingers,'  at  the  very  time 
when  I  want  it  most.** 

**  Speak  seriously,  my  dear  boy ;  speak  more  seri* 
ously,  or  I  can  not  go  along  with  you.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  does  not  admit  of  jesting ;  for  has  it  not 
been  the  cause  of  more  ruin  and  more  wretchedness 
than  almost  any  other  ?" 

"  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wish  to  treat  it 
seriously — why  I  wish  to  hold  no  parley  with  an 
enemy  who  has  either  slain  by  force,  or  subdued  by 
stratagem,  so  many  more  valiant  men  than  myseli, 
but  to  quit  the  field  in  which  he  spreads  his  snares 
for  ever," 

**  I  tell  you  again,  it  is  the  rashness  and  impetuos- 
ity of  youth  which  prompt  you  to  this  extrava- 
gance." 

"  Nay,  my  good  sir,  you  must  not  call  it  extrava^ 
gance ;  for  1  have  been  reckoning  up  how  much  it 
would  save  my  poor  mother ;  and  even  that  view  of 
the  subject  makes  it  almost  worth  my  while ;  for  she 
knows,  and  I  know,  too,  that  I  have  cost  her  enough 
already.  I  am  not,  however,  particularly  wedded  to 
the  system  of  abstinence ;  and  since  you  do  not  ap- 
prove of  it,  I  have  no  objection  to  give  you  my 
promise  that  I  won't  adopt  it  yet." 

With  these  words  the  theme  was  changed,  for  it 
was  not  a  favorite  one  with  Mr.  Middleton  ;  and  he 
had,  in  his  office  of  pastor,  as  in  that  of  friend  to  a 
fatherless  youth  about  to  commit  himself  to  the 
world,  many  subjects  which  he  regarded  as  of  deeper 
import,  to  urge  upon  him. 

Their  conversation  was  long,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  both  ;  for  when  they  joined 
the  family  at  their  evening  devotions,  it  was  with  a 
cheerfulness  of  look,  and  cordiality  of  manner, 
which  encouraged  every  one  to  hope  that  the  young 
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man  had  been  made  better,  as  well  as  wiser,  by  the 
ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed. 

After  a  solemn  prayer,  which  earnestly  commended 
the  yomig  man  to  that  care  which  can  alone  preserve 
from  every  temptation,  the  family  sat  down  to  their 
evening  meal — the  plentiful  supper-table  of  the  olden 
time.  Mr.  Middleton  had,  as  usual,  his  biscuit,  and 
that  potent  medicine,  without  which  he  believed  the 
functions  of  his  body  could  not  be  kept  in  healthy 
exercise. 

**  Look  here,"  said  he,  lifting  up  the  glass  which 
bis  daughter  Sophia  had  supplied ;  '*  this  is  my 
measure,  and  when  I  exceed  tnis,  I  know  that  I  do 
wrong." 

"  iJi !  sir,"  exclaimed  Morris,  "  you  have  your 
faithful  Hebe  to  supply  you  with  just  that  portion, 
and  no  more.  But  suppose  you  had  two  or  three 
wild  fellows,  such  as  I  associate  with,  always  at 
Vour  elbow,  you  would  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to 
keep  to  your  mark." 

*'  But  I  take  it  only  once  a  day ;  and  here,  again, 
is  my  security — ^I  take  it  only  once  a  day,  except 
when, the  state  of  my  digestive  powers  requires  it.** 

*•  And  suppose  your  digestive  powers  grew  worse, 
and  required  it  oftener  and  oftener  ?" 

*'  I  should  think  it  was  doing  me  harm,  instead  of 
good." 

"  Suppose,  then,  your  doctor  still  recommended 
it  ?" 

'*  I  should  still  take  it,  thinking  he  understood  the 
case  better  than  I  did." 

"  What !  to  any  excess?" 

**  No,  certainly ;  I  should  stop  at  the  limits  of  so« 
briety." 

**  And  how  would  you  find  power  to  stop,  provi- 
ded there  was  in  vour  nature  a  sort  of  constitutional 
craving  for  such  things ;  a  disposition  to  drown  your 
cares,  and  sooth  your  sensibilities,  and  lull  your 
pains  to  rest  ?  Oh  !  sir,  you  do  not  understand  the 
case  at  alL    But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  come 

4* 
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oyer  to  the  starration  system  yet;  so  I  will  help 
myself,  if  you  please,  to  a  little  of  your  excellent 
hrandy,  for  I  have  been  far  from  well  all  the  day, 
and  I  don't  like  this  ioumey  at  five  in  the  mofning.** 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Middleton's  countenance 
when  this  appeal  was  made  to  him,  and  for  some 
moments  afterward,  might  have  puzzled  the  ablest 
physiognomists.  He  could  not,  for  reasons  of  his 
own  showing,  refuse  the  request,  if  such  it  might  be 
caUed;  and  while  the  young  man,  with  the  most 
perfect  coolness,  helped  himself  as  he  had  proposed, 
an  awkward  silence  stole  over  the  whole  company, 
which  Morris  was  the  first  to  break,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  never  tasted  better  brandy  in  his  life. 

**  An  excellent  stomachic,  I  have  no  doubt,  sir," 
he  exclaimed ;  **  and  I  am  sure  you  have  my  best 
wishes  in  the  use  of  it." 

There  are  few  things  more  uncomfortable  than  to 
be  convicted  of  inconsistency;  and  Mr.  Middleton 
felt  this  deeply — so  deeply,  that  he  was  quite  unable 
to  enjoy  his  cordial  draught  that  night.  And  when 
Rose  took  her  farewell  kiss,  after  being  told  more 
than  once  it  was  past  her  hour  for  retiring,  she  saw 
that  twice  the  usual  quantity  remained  in  her  fa- 
ther's glass,  though  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  lift 
it  to  her  lips,  and  she  would  have  been  put  to  deep 
shame  if  he  had. 

Altogether,  that  evening,  which  had  beffun  so 
pleasantly,  became  most  unsatisfactory  betore  its 
close ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  guest  grew  bold  and 
talkative,  every  one  else  grew  more  grave  and  si 
lent,  until  at  last  he  was  recommended  to  take  the 
advantage  of  early  rest,  in  consideration  of  the  next 
day's  journey.  Altogether,  that  evening  was  most 
unsatisfactoiy ;  because,  where  there  exists  a  con- 
viction of  having  sanctioned  evil  in  others,  it  is  in 
reality  as  painful  as  that  of  having  done  evil  our- 
selves. The  minister's  family  had  received  their 
young  friend  among  them  with  more  of  pity  than 
of  blame,  and  they  had  treated  him  with  their  ha- 
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bitual  kindness,  in  the  hope  that  the  earnest  admo- 
nitions which  they  knew  would  be  mingled  with  the 
minister's  parting  charge,  would  be  of  lasting  ben- 
efit to  the  trayelfer  in  His  future  course.  The  idea 
of  sin  had  never,  for  a  single  moment,  either  m  the 
minds  of  the  young  or  the  old,  attached  itself  to  Mr. 
Middleton's  familiar  habits.  But  when  the  widow's 
son — the  untried — the  suspected  one — did  the  very 
same  act,  even  under  the  same  plea,  they  seemed 
unanimously  to  experience  a  sort  of  involuntarjr 
shrinking,  as  if  the  act  itself  was  wrong ;  though  it 
would  have  been  extremelv  difficult  to  say  in  what 
point  it  differed  so  materially  from  that  of  the  good 
minister  himself.  All  felt  this,  and  therefore  every 
voice  was  silent ;  foj  how  was  it  possible  to  reprove 
in  one  case,  without  implying  censure  in  the  other  ? 

'*  It  may  be  his  last  visit,"  said  Arthur  Middleton, 
when  he  retired  to  his  own  room  that  night.  **  It 
may  be  the  last  opportunity  we  shall  ever  have  of 
encouraging  him  in  what  is  good,  or  checking  him 
in  what  is  evil.  We  knew  his  temptation,  we  were 
warned  of  his  weakness — what  have  we  done  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  habits  already  formed,  to 
strengthen  him  for  his  future  course,  or  to  preserve 
him  from  the  dangers  he  has  yet  to  meet  ? — we,  who 
set  up  so  high  a  standard  for  ourselves — we,  who 
preach  to  others — ^what  have  we  done  for  him  ?" 

Arthur  Middleton  fell  into  a  deep  revery  after  he 
had  uttered  these  words,  and  strange  thoughts  pre- 
sented themselves,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  mmd, 
that,  perhaps,  there  was  required  of  the  ministers 
of  religion  a  degree  of  self-denial,  and  personal  dis- 
cipline, for  the  sake  of  others,  which  their  own  spir- 
itual safety  might  not  seem  to  require.  But  the 
thought  was  transient ;  **  for  how,"  he  asked  him- 
self, <'  could  any  man  be  more  useful,  or  more  ex- 
emplary in  that  office  than  his  father  ?  or  who  could 
set  a  better  example  to  others,  by  using  the  good 
things  of  this  life  with  more  gratitude  and  modera* 
tion?" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  from  the  time  already 
described,  when  Arthur  Middleton,  having  engage- 
ments which  detained  him  some  days  in  London, 
called  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  fiakeweil  &  Co.  to  in- 
quire for  Mr.  Clement.  A  handsome  youth  of  about 
eighteen  came  forward  to  answer  his  inquiry,  stating 
that  Mr.  Clement  was  just  then  absent ;  but  if  the 
stranger  would  leave  his  address,  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clement, 
and  would  not  fail  to  deliver  any  message  that  might 
be  left  for  him. 

There  was  a  clear  fresh  look  about  the  youth,  and 
a  frank  expression  in  his  countenance,  which  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  regard,  and  win  the  confidence, 
of  one  so  unpractised  in  the  world  as  Ajrthur ;  and 
the  two  strangers  appeared  mutually  reluctant  to 
conclude  the  interchange  of  mere  common-place, 
which  occupied  them  in  their  first  and  necessarily 
short  interview. 

London  is  so  full  of  anxious,  tired-looking  faces- 
of  eyes  that  seem  as  if  they  saw  not — of  brows  that 
evidently  ache — of  cheeks  over  which  the  fresh  wind 
never  blows — and  of  lips  grown  strange  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  heart ;  that  to  meet  with  genuine  un- 
sophisticated nature  in  its  close  and  crowded  haunts, 
is  a  real  refreshment  to  the  soul.  Arthur  Middleton 
was  peculiarly  calculated  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  character  of  his  new  acquaintance,  Henry  Clifton ; 
for  though  absent,  and  often  dull,  in  what  is  called 
society,  there  were  chords  of  sympathy  in  his  nature, 
which,  when  touched,  were  capable  of  producing  th« 
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jnost  Uveiy  and  intense  enjoyment  Thus,  though 
habitually  reserved,  there  were  moments  when  Sis 
inmost  heart  was  laid  bare  before  the  friends  he 
trusted^  while  all  the  secret  treasures  of  his  deep 
thoughts,  and  hidden  feelings,  derived  additional 
Talue  from  the  fact  of  their  bemg  so  rarely  displayed. 
.  "  You  are  a  very  odd  kind  of  person,"  said  Morris 
Clement  to  Arthur  Middleton,  the  next  day,  when  he 
4;alled  upon  him  ;  **  the  oddest  person  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  not  to  want  to  go  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatre, 
(Ot  any  place  worth  seeing ;  but  you  will  think  again, 
perhaps,  and  I  shall  be  always  at  your  service.  In 
■the  mean  time,  I  dine  with  the  Cliftons  to-day  ;  and 
here,  I  take  it,  is  an  invitation  for  you ;"  so  saying, 
he  handed  over  a  note  from  young  Clifton,  inviting 
him,  in  the  most  frank  and  cordial  manner,  to  join 
jtheir  mutual  friend  in  spending  the  remainder  of 
jthat  day  at  his  father's  cottage,  a  few  miles  out  of 
London. 

"  You  must  tell  me,"  said  Arthur,  **  what  kind  of 
people  they  are,  and  of  whom  their  family  consists, 
before  I  can  possibly  decide  ;  for  as  I  have  but  little 
time  to  spare,  I  should  not  like  to  be  drawn  in  for  a 
whole  day  of  worse  than  weariness." 

*'  Is  it  not  enough,"  said  Morris,  laughing,  **  that 
they  are  my  friendU  ?  and  to  have  found  real  friends 
in  this  great  city,  is  no  triflins  matter.  But  if  you 
wish  for  a  more  particular  description,  you  shall 
have  it;  for  in  some  respects  they  are  as  odd  as 
yotarseif." 

"In  what  wayl  in  having  no  taste  for  public 
amusements  ?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  that ;  for  they  have  taste  enough 
for  everything  but  wine." 
•    "  But  wine  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  if  you  dine  with  them,  you  must 
not  expect  to  see  wine  upon  the  table." 

"  I  understand  you.    They  are  mean,  stingy,  or 
whatever  else  you  please  to  call  it." 
-.  "  By  no  means,  I  never  knew  a  more  liberal  family 
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in  my  life ;  and  yet  they  neither  drink  Wine  them* 
selves,  nor  offer  it  to  their  guests." 

**  I  suppose,  then,  they  keep  to  the  national  hahits 
of  merry  Old  England  in  her  ale-drinking  days,  and 
give  you  the  best  table-beer  V* 

'*  I  wish  they  did  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  one  must 
be  content  with  pure  water,  or  not  sit  down  at  their 
table." 

*|  Their  curcumstances,  then,  have  been  unpro- 
pidous." 

*'  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  Mr.  Clifton  spent  his  youth 
in  India,  and  I  believe  brought  home  with  him  a 
larffe  fortune,  which  he  appears  both  to  enjoy  hiu^ 
self,  and  to  be  willing  to  share  with  others." 

"  Vou  excite  my  curiosity  more  and  more." 

''  And  I  will  raise  it  still  higher,  by  telling  you  the 
chief  secret  of  my  intimacy  with  them.  Alice  Clifton, 
the  oldest  daughter,  is  the  finest  girl  in  England ; 
and  if  1  mistake  not,  she  is  not  insensible  to  me  at- 
tentions of  your  humble  servant,  and  hers.  You 
will  meet  me,  then,  at  four,  as  Clifton  has  appointed, 
and  we  will  go  out  together. 

''  I  will,"  said  Arthur  in  a  sort  of  musing  dream* 
into  which  he  had  suddenly  fallen.  And  instead  of 
hastening  to  a  distant  part  of  the  city  on  business  of 
considerable  importance,  he  found  himself,  after  the 
expiration  of  an  hour,  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and 
the  same  position,  in  which  his  friend  had  left  him. 
That  friend  m  his  own  person  afforded  no  very  pleas- 
ing  subject  of  reflection  to  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  look  beyond  the  surface  of  things,  and  who  saw 
in  every  human  being  either  what  was,  or  what  might 
have  been,  a  gradual  preparation  for  another  and  a 
more  glorious  state  of  existence.  With  these  views 
the  heart  of  the  young  enthusiast  was  chilled  when- 
ever he  contemplated  the  countenance  of  Morris 
Clement.  His  appearance,  manners,  and  address, 
were  unexceptionable.  Arthur  often  wished  his  own 
were  as  good ;  but  when  he  talked  with  him  on 
subjects  of  deep  interest,  especially  on  those  in 
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which  feeling  constituted  a  prominent  part,  there 
.was  a  cold  glassy  look  in  the  eye  of  Morris  Clem- 
ent, which  showed  but  too  plainly  how  little  he  un- 
derstood the  companion  with  whom  he  conversed. 
.  Arthur  had  often  felt  this  instinctive  repulsion 
when  in  the  company  of  Morris ;  bnt  never  so  forci- 
bly as  on  his  present  visit  to  London.  Indeed,  so 
different  were  their  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  interest  which  occupied  their  minds,  that, 
^though  bom  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  of  nearly 
die  same  age.,  and  having  shared  their  childhood  to- 
geuier,  there  were  few  topics  on  which  they  could 
i:ohvers<?  except  in  the  most  superficial  manner.  Nor 
had  time,  which  reconciles  so  many  differences,  and, 
when  it  passeii  in  the  society  of  towns,  wears  down 
the  peculiarities  of  uatuial  character  to  a  certain 
degree  of  yniformity  and  sameness  of  aspect,  done 
anything  toward  briuging  the  two  young  men  to  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  sack  other.  Each,  in  fact, 
had  advanced  further  on  his  own  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate course,  and  the  distance  between  them  was 
daily  and  hourly  increasing. 

They  would  have  felt  this  more,  had  they  at- 
tempted such  a  thing  as  a  stroll  together  over  the 
pleasant  pastures,  and  through  the  woods  of  Feam- 
neld  ;  but  the  hurry  and  whirl  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don left  them  little  opportunity  for  making  observa- 
tions upon  character  and  feeling.  To  Arthur  this 
state  of  incapacity  for  reflection  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing ;  and  he  more  than  once  excited  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  companion,  by  asking  how  it  was  possible 
fa  think  in  London  ? 

"We  do  not  think,"  said  Morris ;  "  we  act.  Man" 
is  a  ruminating  animal  in  the  country.  He  goes 
there  to  meditate,  and  to  feel,  and  to  take  note  of  his 
own  sensations.  He  comes  into  the  busy  world  to 
execute  his  own  schemes,  to  act  out  great  princi- 
ples, and  to  fight  in  that  glorious  field,  where  the 
meed  of  honor  is  awarded  to  the  mastery  of  mind." 

"  The  crowds  we  meet,"  observed  Arthur,  "  look 
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like  anything  but  men  aspiring  to  glory  of  any  kind^ 
or  even  capable  of  understanding  what  great  princi« 
pies  are.  I  should  rather  say  they  were  so  many 
machines  set  in  motion  by  others,  and  performing 
their  regular  routine  of  daily  labor,  without  calcula- 
tion, thought,  or  feeling." 

'*  To  a  certain  extent,  you  are  risht,"  replied  Mor- 
ris. ''  The  greater  proportion  of  these  men  arc  ma- 
chines, by  which  the  others  work.  And  it  is  this 
which  chiefly  constitutes  the  glory  of  which  I  speak, 
that  where  multitudes  congregate  together,  masses 
of  common  mind,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  can 
be  brought  into  subjection  by  mental  ppwer  of  a  su* 
perior  grade,  and  having  been  put  in  order,  can  be 
kept  in  operation  by  the  principle  of  self-interest, 
extending  through  different  channels." 

"  I  like  not  this  moral  slavery,"  said  Arthur ;  "  thi» 
degradation  of  the  many  to  exalt  the  few.  Give  me 
a  state  of  existence  in  which  each  man,  however 
humble  his  outward  circumstances,  feels  and  ac- 
knowledges within  himself  those  emotions,  facul- 
ties, and  powers,  which  are  capable  of  being  exer^ 
cised  through  all  eternity  for  his  own  happiness,  and 
for  the  glory  of  his  Maker.  This  is  what  I  call 
greatness.  The  meanest  peasant  may  feel  it  as  he 
labors  in  the  field  ;  and  the  greater  will  that  na- 
tion be,  the  more  the  number  of  minds  within  it 
which  pant  with  this  noble,  this  heavenward  aspira- 
tion to  rise  above  the  common  wants  of  daily  life, 
and  to  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  in  reference  to  the 
life  to  come." 

**  You  are  a  dreamer  yet !"  exclaimed  Morris.  *«  I 
should  like  to  subject  you  to  a  regular  training  for 
what  I  call  life ;  we  should  soon  cure  you  of  tnese 
fancies  here.  But  here  we  are,  at  Clifton  Villa,  aa 
I  choose  to  call  it ;  and,  happily  for  us,  all  in  good 
time  for  the  old  gentleman's  dinner." 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Clifton  was  so  completely 
hid  from  the  public  road,  that  Arthur  had  no  idea 
what  kind  of  place  he  was  about  to  see ;  and  the 
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Miff  or  stately  a8pec^of  the  buildings  and  premises 
around,  were  but  little  in  unison  with  his  notions 
either  of  beauty  or  enjoyment.  On  first  entering  the 
grounds,  however,  a  scene  burst  upon  his  view 
which  seemed  more  like  enchantment  than  reality, 
from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  dull  streets  and 
dusty  lanes  through  which  they  had  passed :  and 
Arthur,  whose  imagination  was  but  too  apt  at  poeti- 
cal association,  be^an  almost  to'  question  whether 
the  gardens  of  Armida  were  not  thrown  open  before 
him. 

*'  You  must  have  an  enchantress  here,"  said  he, 
"or  the  scene  would  not  be  complete." 

"Wait  a  few  moments,"  said  Morris,  "and  my 
enchantress  will  appear." 

At  the  door  of  the  cottage,  if  such  it  might  b« 
called,  and  beneath  a  shade  of  trellis-work  inter- 
woven with  roses  and  jasmin,  stood  Henry  Clifton, 
waiting  to  receive  his  guests.  And  now  he  appeared 
to  be  in  his  native  element ;  far  more  so  than  while 
standing  among  rolls  of  plans  and  parchment  in 
the  office  of  Bakewell  &  Co. 

"  Would  you  like  to  take  one  turn  round  the  gar- 
den before  dinner  ?"  said  he ;  "I  was  just  going  to 
bring  ^n  my  sister  Alice,  and  we  can  all  go  together 
if  you  please." 

The  grounds  and  the  scenery  around  the  residence 
of  the  Ciiftons,  were  just  those  in  which  our  English 
homes  are  peculiarly  rich,  and  which  are  never  seen 
in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. It  consisted  of  green  hills,  deep  woods,  and 
spreading  trees,  with  the  light  and  graceful  varieties 
of  flowering  shrubs,  and  drooping  willows ;  and 
here  and  there  a  velvet  lawn,  and  a  smooth  walk 
winding  aroimd  beds  of  roses,  and  then  losing  itself 
in  some  narrow  dell,  where  the  shade  was  deeper, 
and  the  pathway  less  frequented.  The  greatest 
charm  of  such  scenery  may  best  be  described  as  its 
attractiveness-— its  tendency  to  lead  you  on  in  a  state 
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of  constant  expectation ;  for,  after  all,  yon  seldom 
find  anything  so  really  beautiful  as  the  distance 
seems  to  promise ;  and  when  emerging  from  the 
closeness  and  turmoil  of  London,  it  is  a  real  luxury 
to  trace  out  these  winding  paths,  to  feel  the  green* 
sward  beneath  the  weary  K>ot,  and  to  listen  to  the 
song  of  birds  where  they  are  safe  from  the  fowler's 
snare. 

There  had  never  been  a  finer  day  throughout  the 
spring,  or  the  summer  which  had  but  recently  com> 
menced,  than  that  on  which  Arthur  Middleton  looked 
around  him  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  scene  already 
described  ;  and,  lost  in  a  sort  of  dream,  perhaps  too 
happy  to  be  very  talkative,  he  walked  along  with 
his  friends  to  an  alcove  in  the  garden,  where  the 
sound  of  children's  voices — ^so  softly  sweet,  and 
musically  gay,  that  they  might  almost  have  been 
mistaken  for  happy  birds — attracted  their  attention* 

Henry  Clifton  was  the  only  one  who  ventured 
uninvited  to  enter  this  sylvan  retreat ;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  usher  in  his  friends,  by  introducing  them 
to  his  sister,  a  young  lady  about  two  years  older 
than  himself,  whose  occupation  had  evidently  been 
that  of  teaching  her  younger  sisters.  All  books,  and 
all  symptoms  of  scholastic  discipline,  were,  however, 
soon  dismissed  ;  and  the  three  little  rosy  girls  who 
had  so  lately  been  at  work,  threw  back  their  dark 
flowing  hair,  and  scampered  along  the  walks  in 
happy  rivalry,  each  hoping  to  be  first  to  spring  upon 
the  step  at  the  door,  where  their  father  was  already 
waiting  to  receive  them." 

"  Alice,"  said  her  brother,  making  way  for  Arthur 
to  advance,  **  Mr.  Clement  has  done  us  the  favor  to 
bring  with  him  to-day  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
spoke.  He  is  fresh  from  the  country ;  you  will  have 
more  hope  of  him  for  that." 

Alice  held  out  her  hand ;  for  she  was  motherless, 
and  she  felt  that  as  the  mistress  of  her  father's  house, 
the  duties  of  hospitality  devolved  upon  her  in  an 
especial  manner ;  yet  this  act,  so  cordial  in  itself, 
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was  performed  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  could 
have  presumed  upon  it,  or  have  ventured,  in  conse- 
quence, so  much  as  one  step  further  toward  an  in- 
timacy with  Miss  Clifton.  Still,  she  was  neither 
distant  nor  cold.  Morris  Clement  thought  her 
deiightMly  free.  The  fact  was  perhaps  not  the 
most  flattering  to  his  self-love,  for  it  was  no  other 
than  this — that  Alice  Clifton,  unlike  many  youn^ 
ladies  who  simper  and  hlush  when  a  gentleman 
speaks  to  them,  never  for  an  instant  took  into  her 
calculations  that  any  man  she  had  yet  seen  could 
become  her  lover ;  and  consequently  she  conversed 
with  men,  whether  young  or  old,  precisely  on  the 
same  terms  on  which  she  would  have  conversed  with 
her  grandmother. 

To  Morris  Clement  Alice  Clifton  had  evidently 
something  to  say,  and,  therefore,  she  lingered  a  little 
way  behind  the  rest,  questioning  him  very  earnestly, 
and  looking  intently  into  his  face  While  he  answered 
her. 

**  It  is  all  about  a  poor  old  man,"  said  her  brother 
to  Arthur,  as  they  turned  round  to  wait  for  them. 
''  My  sister  goes  out  so  little  herself,  she  is  obliged 
to  employ  us  as  her  agents ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
she  will  not  be  convinced  when  we  tell  her,  that  her 
charities  have  been  misapplied.  She  always  main- 
tains, and  I  don't  know  but  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  deceived  ten  times  over,  than 
once  to  act  upon  an  unjust  suspicion  to  the  injury  of 
an  innocent  being. 

"Are  those  your  sister's  sentiments  ?"  asked  Arthur, 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  brother,  "  and  she  acts  upon 
them." 

"  Heaven  will  reward  her,"  said  Arthur,  "  but  this 
world  will  not." 

As  Arthur  said  these  words,  he  ventured  to  look  at 
Alice  Clifton  again.  She  had  not  struck  him  at  first 
as  particularly  beautiful,  and  even  now,  when  her 
heightened  color  died  away,  which  it  did  in  a 
moment,  a  casual  observer  would  not  have  singled 
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her  out  as  in  any  way  distingaished  for  personal 
charms ;  but  the  instant  that  a  smile  lighted  up  her 
countenance,  more  especially  when  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation,  she  might  have  formed  a  model 
for  the  painter  or  the  sculptor,  had  the  beauty  of 
expression  been  that  which  he  wished  to  portray. 
She  was  so  simple  too  in  her  dress,  her  manners, 
and  her  general  appearance,  that  no  grace  was 
borrowed  from  adventitious  circumstances.  Every 
charm  she  possessed  had  the  advantage  of  beim|[ 
perfectly  natural,  and  the  additional  advantage  of 
developing  some  tone  of  feeling,  or  quality  of  mind, 
peculiar  to  herself.  Mr.  Clifton  had  spent  the  early 
part  of  his  life  in  India,  and  in  that  glowing  clime  his 
tastes  had  all  been  formed.  He  was,  therefore,  fond 
of  seeing  his  daughter's  complexion  set  off  by  the  rich 
colors  of  the  East.  Thus,  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  dressed  in  simple  white,  she  wore  a  scarf  of 
gorgeous  die  across  her  shoulders,  which  harmo* 
nized  well  with  her  bright  flowing  hair,  and  brighter 
eyes,  and  blushes  that  went  and  came  with  almost 
every  changing  thought. 

Born  in  a  colder  climate,  Alice  Clifton  could 
scarcely  have  looked  or  moved,  or  even  felt  as  she 
did.  But  the  skies  of  India  had  scorched  her  cheek 
in  childhood,  and  though  when  unexcited  she  was 
more  than  usually  pale,  a  warm  fresh  current  from 
her  heart  rushed  instantaneously  to  her  face,  the 
moment  any  feeling  was  awakened  at  its  source. 

"  Father,"  said  Alice,  reverently  lookmg  up  to  the 
noble  yet  somewhat  enfeebled  figure  which  stood 
beneath  the  trellis-work  at  the  door,  "have  you 
been  introduced  to  this  gentleman  from  the  country  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Clifton,  smiling,  and  holding  out 
his  hand  to  Arthur,  "  how  should  I,  when  you  take 
care  to  keep  all  the  gentlemen  to  yourself?  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  all,  however :  walk  in,  gentlemen, 
if  you  please.  Dinner,  I  believe,  is  announced,  and 
you  know  we  old  men  from  India  are  not  the  most 
remarkable  for  patience." 
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It  was,  indeed,  not  di£5cult  to  perceive  from  the 
lines  and  the  movements  of  Mr.  ClifYon's  face,  that 
silent  endurance  was  not  his  forte,  though  th^re 
were  expressions  there  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
which  far  surpassed  every  other.  With  many  tra- 
ces of  maoiy  Deauty,  he  still  retained  a  noble  car- 
nage and  dignified  demeanor,  though  the  slow 
wasting  of  disease  was  but  too  evident  in  his  deep 
eve,  and  hollow  cheek,  in  his  sallow-parched  com- 
plezioa,  and  in  the  feverish  look  of  his  thin,  and 
sometimes  burning  hand.  With  all  these  symptoms 
of  bodily  disorder,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Clifton  should  have  remained  unharined, 
and  here  was  the  constant  tHal  against  which  his 
daughter  had  to  struggle — an  irritability  which  de- 
stroyed his  own  peace,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
was  so  frankly  confessed,  and  often  so  generously 
atoned  for,  that  Alice  almost  loved  her  father  better 
than  if  he  had  not  had  a  fault  to  forgive. 

The  table  of  Mr.  Clifton  was  spread  with  great 
plenty,  and  with  an  equal  degree  of  elegance  and 
order.  Many  of  the  luxuries  of  the  season  were 
there,  but  still  there  was  no  wine,  and  the  family 
themselves  were  so  accustomed  to  this  omission, 
that  they  seldom  made  any  apology  for  not  supply- 
ing their  guests  in  the  usual  manner.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  Mr. 
Clifton  did  recollect  some  apology  might  be  due  to 
a  perfect  stranger,  and,  therefore,  he  addressed  him- 
self to  Arthur,  by  observing  that  he  looked  ill — 
'*  almost  as  ill,"  he  added,  **  as  if  he  had  lived  ten 
years  in  India."' 

"  I  fear,  my  good  sir,"  he  continued,  **  you  have 
been  studying  too  hard.  Remember  the  mind  can 
no  more  bear  to  be  overworked  than  the  body,  and 
it  is  much  the  most  valuable  of  the  two.  You  see," 
he  added,  ^*  I  have  no  wine  upon  my  table ;  it  is 
not  the  rule  of  my  house  to  take  it ;  but  if  you  are 

mider  medical  care,  and  your  doctor  prescribes  it  for 
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your  health,  do  not  scrapie  to  say  so,  and  my  seiw 
rants  will  brine  it" 

Arthur  frankly  disclaimed  all  medical  restriction ; 
he  even  declared  he  was  not  ill ;  but  confessed  that 
he  often  took  wine,  and  belieyed  it  impossible  for 
him  to  go  through  much  fatigue  without  it. 

*'  Have  you  ever  made  the  trial  ?"  asked  Mr.  Clif- 
ton. 

No,  certainly  not ;"  replied  Arthur. 
Then  you  are  not  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  as 
regards  your  own  case.  My  doctors,  for  instance, 
one  and  all,  have  told  me  that  1  was  killing  myself 
by  the  mode  of  life  I  was  pursuing.  I  have  asked 
them  whether  old  gentlemen  from  India,  who  drink 
wine,  do  not  die  ;  and,  though  I  feel  it  is  but  by  a 
frail  tenure  that  I  hold,  on  this  side  the  grave,  I  have 
made  the  experiment  often  enough  to  know  that  my 
present  ab&tmence  is  the  best  medicine  for  me." 

"And  yet  you  appear  far  from  well,"  observed 
Arthur. 

**  I  am,"  resumed  Mr.  Clifton,  "  and  you  must  not 
mistake  me  so  far  as  to  suppose,  that  I  speak  ^  if  any 
mode  of  living,  even  the  most  strict,  would  repair  a 
idiattered  constitution  like  mine.  Besides  which,  we 
know  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die,  and  that 
the  diseases  which  lead  to  the  grave  are  almost  as 
certain  as  death  itself  I  merely  assert,  that  havinff 
made  the  experiment  fairly,  and  repeated  it  often,  I 
axn,  convinced,  in  my  own  case,  that  I  am  better 
without  any  stimulus  of  the  kind  already  alluded  to» 
that  I  am  not  only  in  a  condition,  humanly  speaking, 
to  live  longer,  but,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  I 
am  more  the  master  of  myself,  and  more  cajiable  of 
rational  enjoyment.  I  know  not  whether  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  climate  of  India,  to  the  many  ail- 
ments which  still  hang  about  me,  or  to  the  natural 
infirmity  of  an  ill-governed  mind,  but  my  constitu- 
tional, and  almost  continual  temptation,  is  to  the  sin 
of  impatience  and  ill-humor.  I  know  it,  I  feel  it, 
and  my  poor  Alice  feels  it  too ;  yet  with  constant 
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eare  as  regards  my  diet,  and  total  abstinence  from 
wine,  and  everytlung  of  that  kind,  I  find  myself 
cooler  and  quieter,  and  better  able  to  bear  the  little 
proTocations  which  perpetually  assail  a  tempera- 
ment like  mine.  Besides  which,  there  are  the  poor 
people  around  me.  Haye  you  ever  thought  of  tnese 
things,  my  young  friend  ?" 

"  Never,"  repned  Arthur,  **  as  you  appear  to  be 
thinking  of  them,  though  none  can  feel  more  than  I 
do  the  repulsive  nature  of  intemperance." 

"  And  did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  asked  Mr.  Clif- 
ton, <*  that  instead  of  being  repelled  and  driven  away 
by  the  intemperate,  we  ought  to  be  attracted  by 
them,  we  ought  to  endeavor  to  seek  and  to  save 
them  ?" 

"  I  know  we  ought,"  replied  Arthur,  <*  if  that  were 
possible  ;  but  how  can  we  reach,  by  any  argument* 
a  man  whose  mind  is  not  his  own,  whose  reason  is 
gone,  and  whose  soul  lies  prostrate  in  darkness  ?" 

"Ah !  there  is  the  root  of  the  matter,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Clifton.  "  That  is  exactly  the  argument  I  should 
use  myself  in  support  of  my  own  system.  How, 
indeed,  are  we  to  reach  by  advice  or  entreaty,  the 
man  whose  reason  has  been  voluntarily  extinguished? 
There  is  no  way  left  for  us,  for  if  conviction  could 
reach  him,  it  would  be  through  the  medium  of  his 
own  sufferings.  And  it  does  reach  him  sometimes-^ 
a  living,  deep  conviction  of  the  awfulness  of  his  situ* 
ation  ;  and  yet  he  wants  the  moral  power  to  escape 
from  his  mortal  enemy.  What  we  want  then  is  a 
plan,  and  a  union  in  our  plan»  for  putting  the  intem- 
perate at  least  in  a  condition  to  read  his  Bible  and  to 
pray.  Having  done  this,  we  can  only  commend  him 
to  higher  and  more  efficient  help  than  ours.  It  is 
not  our  fault  if  he  goes  no  further." 

At  this  point,  the  conversation  suddenly  took  a 
different  turn ;  but  Arthur  pondered  these  words  in  his 
mind,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  any  moral  truth  which 
he  believed  to  bear  upcxi  the  well-being  of  society, 
and  the  advancement  of  man  in  the  scale  of  immor* 
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tal  beings.  They  made  a  deep  impression,  but  there 
b  often  a  long  state  of  experience  between  impressioa 
and  conviction ;  and,  sometimes,  a  stage  still  longer 
between  that  and  a  willingness  to  act  upon  conyie* 
tion.  Altogether,  the  day  spent  at  Mr.  Clifton's  was 
a  grave  and  rather  a  sad  one  to  him,  for  he  felt  more 
than  ever  in  his  life,  his  natural  timidity,  contrasted 
with  the  easy  flow  of  animal  spirits  which  Morris 
Clement  exhibited ;  and  while  he  shrunk  back  into 
his  own  secret  store  of  brooding  thoughts,  he  saw 
his  friend,  and  Henry  Clifton,  and  Alice,  conyersin^ 
with  the  greatest  freedom  and  animation,  on  sul> 
jects  whicn  had  never  appeared  to  him  as  worthy 
of  a  single  thought. 

At  lenfi^th  the  hour  approached  for  the  two  guestff 
to  take  their  leave ;  and  though  Arthur  felt,  that  had 
he  himself  been  different,  th&  home  of  the  Cliftons 
might  have  been  like  an  earthly  paradise  to  him,  he 
was  not  sorry  to  relieve  them,  as  he  supposed,  firom 
the  burden  of  his  society. 

A  few  days  after  this,  though  engagements  pressed 
upon  Arthur  Middleton,  he  consented  to  dine  with 
Morris  Clement,  provided  it  might  be  at  an  early 
hour,  and  on  condition  that  he  should  make  his  es- 
cape directly  after  dinner,  as  he  had  to  travel  some 
miles  out  of  town,  to  attend  a  public  meeting  that 
evening.  It  was  an  ill-chosen  visit  to  make  at  such 
a  time,  and  Arthur  found  his  thoughts  more  than 
usually  diverted  from  the  channel  into  which  he 
wished  them  to  flow,  for  the  subject  of  conversation 
chosen  by  his  friend,  was  the  progress  he  believed 
himself  to  be  making  in  the  affections  of  Alice  Clifton. 

"  You  observed,  of  course,"  he  said,  **  the  pleas- 
ant terms  on  which  we  met  ?'' 

"  I  did,"  replied  Arthur,  very  gravely. 

"Now  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,"  continued 
Morris,  "  that  it  is  not  the  personal  charms  of  Miss 
Clifton  alone  which  constitute  her  attraction.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  me  to  make  what  is 
called  a  good  match,  and  the  old  father — " 
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**  Stop,  stop  !'*  exclaimed  Arthur,  rising  suddenly, 
*'I  will  not  hear  you.  Alice  Clifton  was  never 
meant  to  be  the  subject  of  calculations  such  as 
these." 

Morris  looked  in  amazement  at  his  friend ;  and 
when  Arthur  had  descended,  as  he  called  it,  from 
his  theatricals,  and  had  resumed  his  seat,  he  went 
on: — 

*'  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  good 
fellow  ?"  said  he ;  '<  I  mean  the  girl  no  harm.  « Her 
feelings  are  eyidently  interested,  and  I  consult  her 
choice  as  well  as  my  own." 
*     "  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  1  have  circumstantial  evidence  in  my  favor ;  and 
if  not»  what  is  that  to  you  V* 

"  Nothing  to  me,  certainly,"  said  Arthur ;  "noth- 
ing in  the  world."  But  though  he  strongly  dis- 
claimed all  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  most 
sincerely  believed  he  had  none,  his  spirits  sunk  in  a 
manner  he  was  unable  to  account  for,  while  his 
countenance  betrayed  an  extreme  of  depression, 
upon  ^hich  his  friend  rallied  him  without  much  del- 
icacy. 

Piqued  and  annoyed  beyond  expression,  Arthur 
had  one  resource  of  which  he  availed  himself— a  re- 
source which  has  been  the  refuge  of  thousands  un- 
der a  temporary  irritation.  He  .drank  more  wine 
that  day  than  usual,  and  thought  it  gave  him  nerve, 
and  freedom,  and  power,  both  to  endure  and  to  act. 
When  he  rose  from  the  dinner-table,  he  was  there- 
fcHre  a  greater  man  in  his  own  opinion  than  when  he 
sat  down  to  it ;  and  instead  of  feeling  appalled  at 
the  prospect  which  awaited  him  in  the  duties  of  the 
evening,  he  was  all  excitement,  ambition,  and  hope. 
Multitudes  of  ideas,  and  quickly-shifting  images, 
flitted  before  his  mental  vision,  as  he  pursued  liis 
rapid  course  to  the  place  of  appointment.  He  seemed 
to  have  more  to  say  than  could  by  any  possibility  be 
uttered  in  one  night ;  and  had  he  then  been  asked 
io  describe  what  were  his  peculiar  notions  of  human 
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greatness,  he  might  with  truth  have  answered,  it 
consisted  in  feeling  as  he  felt  at  that  moment« 

When  Arthur  Middleton  stood  upon  the  platform 
that  night  before  a  silent  and  crowded  audience,  his 
cheek  was  pale,  but  his  eye  was  wild  and  fiery; 
while  the  rapidity  of  his  moyements. indicated  all 
the  vivid  sensations  of  a  mind  as  sensitive  as  it  was 
ardent.  The  cause  he  had  been  engaged  to  advocate 
was  one  of  the  noblest  which  could  occupy  the 
thoughts,  or  excite  the  energies,  of  a  benevolent  and 
deep-feeling  mind,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
went  along  with  him,  as  he  traced  out  its  bearings 
upon  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  mankind! 
An  older  speaker  had  already  been  listened  to,  while 
he  delivered  a  long  statement  of  mere  facts,  and  the 
minds  of  all  were  thus  prepared  for  the  burst  of  el- 
oquence which  followed. 

But  who  are  those  upon  whom  the  eye  of  the 
young  orator  has  fallen  for  a  moment,  just  in  the 
short  interval  he  has  allowed  himself  for  gathering 
up  his  strength  to  begin  afresh  ?  One  glance  was 
sufficient  There  is  a  stimulant  deeper,  and  more 
powerful  than  all  others.  The  eyes  of  Alice  Clifton 
were  upon  him,  and  she  was  looking  as  if  her  in- 
most soul  was  stirred  by  sympathy  with  his. 

The  subject  in  fact  was  one  in  which  the  Cliftons 
took  the  liveliest  interest.  The  cause  was  one  which 
had  engaged  die  father's  most  earnest  attention,  and 
to  promote  which  he  had  bestowed  largely  from  his 
ample  means.  He  was  therefore  very  properly  given 

Slace  to,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  a  leadmff  and  in- 
uential  man  ;  and  though  no  public  speaker  him- 
self, he  genersdly  held  a  prominent  situation  amons 
those  who  sustamed  the  more  arduous  duties  of  such 
meetings.  Had  Arthur  Middleton  been  in  a  more 
observant  humor  that  evening,  he  would  have  seen 
and  recognised  Mr.  Clifton  among  the  gentlemen 
seated  on  the  platform.  But  it  was  enough  for  him, 
now  that  Alice  was  before  him ;  and  if  the  rapt  at  • 
tention  of  the  many,  and  the  admiration  of  the  few 


were  fixed  upon  the  speaker  before  he  made  thii 
discovery,  their  subsequent  astonishment  was  mft  to 
be  expressed  but  by  such  a  burst  of  thrilHng  accla« 
mation  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  as  made  the  lights 
appear  to  dance,  and  the  building  to  shake,  before 
his  dazzled  and  bewildered  sight. 

Alice  Clifton  had  looked  upon  the  orator  when 
he  first  stood  up  with  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of 
ever  having  seen  him  before.  She  knew  his  name 
was  Middleton,  and  that  he  was  reported  to  be  a 
very  popular  young  man ;  hut  it  never  once  entered 
into  her  mind  to  identify  him  with  the  dull,  spirit* 
less-looking  person  who  had  dined  at  her  father's 
table  a  few  days  before.  All  at  once,  however,  the 
idea  flashed  upon  her.  She  snatched  the  paper  from 
her  brother's  hand,  on  which  were  the  names  of  the 
speakers,  and  looking  up  again,  exclaimed  aloud, 
*'  It  is  the  very  same !  It  is  the  Mr.  Middleton  who 
dined  with  us  the  other  day." 

<'And  so  it  is,"  exclaimed  her  brother,  almost 
equally  astonished.  **  Why  did  not  Clement  tell  us 
who,  and  what  he  was  ?*' 

**  Most  probably  he  did  not  know  himself,"  said 
Alice  rather  contemptuously.  "  How  should  he  un- 
derstand such  a  character  ?" 

At  this  very  moment  Morris  Clement  appeared, 
for  he  had  been  invited  to  join  the  Cliftons  on  this 
occasion ;  and  though  by  no  means  one  that  was 
congenial  to  his  taste,  he  knew  too  well  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  the  family,  not  to  endeavor  in  some 
measure  to  adapt,  or  rather  to  appear  to  adapt,  his 
own  to  theirs. 

Morris  knew  perfectly  well,  too,  that  his  friend  was 
engaged  to  speak  at  this  meeting ;  but  it  was  a  fact 
which  in  no  way  interested  him,  as  he  considered 
all  Arthur's  gifts,  propensities,  and  occupations,  as 
equally  beneath  the  regard  of  a  man  of  the  world ; 
and  from  all  he  had  ever  observed  of  his  capabilities, 
he  augured  little  from  their  public  display..  Whut 
then  was  his  astonishment  to  find  the  attention  of  the 
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dificms  so  riveted,  that  they  scarcely  perceired  hk 
presence ;  while  the  general  stillness  of  the  meeting 
evinced  that  an  impression  of  no  common  nature  was 
fixing  the  minds  of  the  many  congregated  there. 
Morris,  as  might  have  been  expected,  endeavored  to 
attract  the  ear  of  Alice  b^  a  few  playful  whispers, 
but  in  vain.  She  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any  one 
but  the  eloquent  being  before  her,  whose  very  looks* 
from  the  animation  of  a  deep-feeling  soul,  now  glowed 
into  the  most  radiant  beautv,  such  as  she  could  not 
but  feel  grieved  and  astonished  that  she  had  not  ob- 
served before. 

As  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  meeting  was  no 
sooner  over,  than  a  party  of  friends,  consisting  of  those 
who  were  considered  the  most  able  supporters  of  the 
cause,  repaired  to  the  house  of  an  opulent  and  in* 
fluential  gentleman  residing  in  the  place.  With  his 
family  the  Cliftons  were  on  intimate  terms ;  and  as 
their  residence  was  too  distant  for  them  to  return 
that  night,  their  whole  party  had  been  pressed  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  their  friends. 

Morris  Clement,  though  feeHng  a  little  out  of  his 
place,  was  included  in  the  number ;  and  he  gladly 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  Alice  Clifton  at  the 
plentiful  board  around  which  the  company  were 
seated,  not  for  refreshment  only,  but  for  tne  purpose 
of  entering  more  fulljr  and  more  freely  into  facts 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  previous  meeting. 
Arthur  Middleton,  of  course,  was  seated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table ;  for  he  was  now  a  distinguished 
guest ;  and  his  opinion  was  appealed  to,  as  to  that 
of  an  experienced  and  deep-thmking  man.  With 
him,  however,  the  energy  ot  the  moment  was  gone. 
The  excitement  under  which  he  had  spoken,  had 
been  more  than  nature  of  herself  could  have  supplied ; 
and  the  consequent  depression  was  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

"  How  dreadfully  iU  he  looks  ?"  said  Alice,  with  an 
expression  of  the  deepest  concem.  And  while  Arthur 
«unk  back  in  his  chair,  and  drew  his  hand  across  hii 
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forehead,  raisinff  up  from  his  pale  hrow  the  tresses 
of  raven  hair  which  shadowed  it  like  a  cloud,  she 
asked  her  brother  *<  who  at  that  moment  would  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  same  being  he  had  appeared  but 
a  few  moments  before  ?" 

"  There  is  a  secret  in  the  change,"  said  Morris, 
*'  which  the  eloquence  of  some  of  our  ablest  states- 
men might  explain.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Alice. 

**  I  mean,"  resumed  Morris,  *'  that  some  of  our 
finest  orators  never  spoke  so  well  as  when  they  had 
taken  their  wine  freely." 

Alice  Clifton  colored  deeply,  and  her  eye  flashed 
upon  the  speaker,  as  she  asked  again,  if  he  meant  to 
insinuate  tnat  Mr.  Middleton  had  taken  too  much 
wine. 

"  Not  too  much"  certainly,  was  the  laughing  reply. 
"  It  can  not  have  been  too  much,  when  it  has  produced 
such  an  effect." 

"  Take  care  what  you  say,"  said  Alice.  "  Be  sure 
that  you  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

'*  Have  I  not  the  best  chance  to  know  what  is 
truth  in  this  case?  Arthur  Middleton  dined  with 
with  me,  and  he  left  my  table  only  one  hn»jT  before 
he  stood  upon  that  platform,  whence  the  potent 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  seems  to  be  still  rolling." 

"  And  he  came  to  the  meeting  intoxicated  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  do  not  say  that ; — excited — stimulated 
— ^anything  you  please  short  of  that.  But  1  will  not 
insist  upon  the  past.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
Watch  him  now,  and  see  if  he  does  not  trim  his 
lamp  again  at  the  same  source,  and  shine  as  brightly 
as  ever." 

Alice  looked  toward  the  end  of  the  table  at  which 
Arthur  was  seated.  At  that  very  mome^it  his  glass 
was  filled  by  the  kind  hand  of  their  hospitable  host; 
and  Morris  took  good  care  that  her  attention  should  be 
directed  the  same  way  whenever  it  was  replenished. 

Arthur  Middleton  meanwhile  knew  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him.    He  knew  that  his  duties  were  but 
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half  completed  when  the  public  meeting  closed ;  and 

fladlY  as  he  would  hare  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
id  his  head  in  the  meanest  apartment  of  that  spa« 
cious  mansion,  he  knew  that  he  must  make  an  ef« 
fort  to  rouse  himself  with  fresh  energy  to  redoubled 
exertion,  or  that  the  interest  already  excited  would 
die  away  with  the  transient  emotions  his  eloquence 
had  awakened. 

The  effort  was  consequently  made,  and  not  with- 
out effect.  He  soon  became  the  only  speaker.  Men, 
older  and  wiser  than  himself,  listened  in  silent  as- 
tonishment ;  and  the  evening  closed  with  this  con- 
viction on  the  minds  of  all — that  so  ^ood  a  cause, 
with  such  an  advocate,  could  never  fail. 

The  public  meeting,  at  which  Arthur  Middleton 
had  produced  so  great  a  sensation,  was  the  first  of  a 
series.  Others  were  held  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
his  strength  was  severely  taxed  to  support  them  all. 
On  the  next  occasion  which  called  him  to  this  duty, 
the  Cliftons  were  again  present.  Again  Alice  and 
her  brother  were  seated  in  front  of  the  platform,  and 
Arthur  felt  his  cheek  glow?  as  he  looked  down,  and 
saw  that  they  were  there.  When  he  stood  up  to 
speak,  however,  there  was  no  glance  of  recognition 
from  Alice.  So  far  from  it,  she  never  raised  her 
eyes  during  the  whole  time  he  addressed  the  meet- 
ing ;  but,  stooping  father  lower  than  was  necessary, 
she  appeared  wholly  occupied  in  examining  and  ar- 
ranging some  papers  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"  I  will  compel  her  to  listen  to  me,"  said  Arthur 
to  himself;  and  he  uttered  that  night  one  of  his 
most  powerful  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  the  feelings 
of  woman ;  and  many  a  raised  handkerchief  gave 
evidence  that  his  appeal  was  not  in  vain,  at  least  so 
far  as  tears  bore  witoess  to  the  force  of  nature,  and 
of  truth.  Alice  had  wept  among  the  rest ;  and  al- 
though those  beautiful  eyes,  whose  familiar  expres- 
sion he  had  already  learned  by  heart,  were  still  bent 
down,  the  young  orator  was  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  effect  he  had  produced :  he  knew  not  that  pity 
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for  himself  was  mingling  with  the  emotions  he  felt 
so  proud  to  have  awakened.  That  evening  they 
met  again.  It  so  happened  they  were  seated  td« 
gether  at  table,  for  Miss  Clifton  was  generally  a  dis- 
tinguished guest,  and  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  her  father^s  wealth  and  influence,  were  happy 
to  pay  the  daughter  such  attentions  as  they  were 
sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  render  acceptable  to 
aim.  Not  that  Alice  was  particularly  easy  to  flatter, 
or  even  to  please,  by  any  direct  attempt  to  do  so ; 
but  she  had  a  good-natured  way  of  stepping  forward 
to  relieve  her  father  from  those  inappropriate  atten- 
tions which  she  knew  would  be  likely  to  tax  his  pa- 
tience, and  awaken  an  irritability  of  feeling,  for 
which  others  might  not  forgive  him  so  readily  as 
she  did  herself. 

'*I  think  we  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged," 
said  Arthur,  addressing  his  companion.  '*  What  is 
your  opinion,  Miss  Clifton,  of  the  signs  of  the  times  ?" 

"  We  have  certainly  no  need  to  be  discouraged," 
replied  Alice  rather  coldly,  **  if  the  numbers  who 
flock  to  hear  an  eloquent  speech  are  any  evidence  of 
success." 

"  And  how  else,"  said  Arthur,  "  would  you  esti- 
jiate  the  probabilities  of  support,  except  by  the  in- 
terest excited  ?" 

**  By  the  number  of  good  men  who  are  willing  to 
act,"  replied  Alice,  "rather  than  the  number  of 
gifted  men  who  are  willing  to  speak,  or  the  number 
of  ignorant  ones  who  are  willing  to  listen — ^by  the 
purity  and  the  efficacy  of  the  means  employed, 
rather  than  by  the  degree  of  excitement  which  any 
means  can  awaken.  I  build  my  hopes  not  upon  the 
effects  which  we  see,  but  upon  the  causes  which  we 
know  to  be  in  operation ;  and  I  trust  little  even  to 
the  thrilling  interest  which  you  have  this  night 
awakened." 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  said  Arthur  ;  "  but  I  confess  I  do 
calculate  with  hope  and  satisfaction  upon  that  unan- 
imous response  of  feeling  which  every  public  speaker 
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must  gratefully  acknowledge,  in  testimony  of  tUB 
having  chosen  a  subject  on  which  the  hearts  of  the 
people  go  alon^  with  his  own." 

"These  public  testimonials  are  very  deceptive,'* 
observed  Alice.  "  The  ear  is  gratified  by  eloquence, 
as  well  as  by  music ;  and  there  are  orators  who  can 
draw  multitudes  around  them,  even  when  they 
speak  of  subjects  on  which  their  audience  never 
thought  before,  and  will  in  all  probability  never 
think  again." 

"  Then  on  what  foundation  would  you  build  ?" 
asked  Arthur. 

"  On  principle,"  replied  Alice,  firraly. 

"  And  you  would  use  no  means  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that ;  far  from  it.  I  should  delight 
to  see  good,  and  wise,  and  sterling  characters  of  all 
descriptions,  both  interested  and  active  in  doing 
good  ;  but  I  should  wish  to  see  their  efforts  natural, 
uniform,  and  consistent  with  a  sound  and  healthy 
state  of  mind  ;  not  mere  ebullitions  of  transient  en- 
thusiasm, to  be  followed  by  weakness  and  depres- 


sion." 


"  Have  your  remarks  any  personal  application  ?" 
inquired  Arthur,  most  ingenuously,  and  looking  at 
the  same  time  with  great  earnestness  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  Alice  Clifton. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  no  right,"  replied  Alice,  "  either 
to  make  these  remarks,  or  to  apply  them  ;  but  I  am 
so  anxious — so  distressed — so  afraid  that  you  are 
wasting  your  strength  and  your  energies." 

**  Is  that  all  ?"  asked  Arthur,  with  a  look  which 
too  clearly  revealed  the  triumph  he  felt  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  Alice  Clifton  was  anxious  and  dis- 
tressed on  his  behalf.  "Have you  no  other  suspicion 
of  me,  than  that  I  am  exceeding  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, and  overtaxing  a  constitution  that  was  never 
very  strong  ?  Believe  me,  I  would  rather  live  but  a 
single  year  to  some  purpose,  than  linger  out  an  age, 
without  having  made  one  effort  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind." 
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<' You  mistake  me,"  said  Alice,  very  grayely ;  "I 
have  other  and  more  painful  suspicions  of  you  than 
this." 

'*  What  are  they  ?"  asked  Arthur  with  impatience. 

*'  They  are  sAch  as  ought  to  he  told  you  hy  a 
mother,  or  a  sister — ^not  by  a  stranger,  like  me." 

"  You  must — indeed  you  must  tell  me  !"  exclaimed 
Arthur.  <'  I  am  young,  like  you,  and  altogether  un- 
practised in  the  ways  of  that  great  world  which  we 
call  society.  Hitherto  my  life  has  heen  one  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Now  that  I  am  called  upon  to  act,  how 
shall  I  act  aright,  if  those  who  see  my  errors,  want 
the  candor  to  point  them  out  ?" 

**  It  is  not  candor  that  I  want,"  said  Alice,  '*  but 
courage.  But  we  have  already  conversed  too  long. 
I  ought  not  to  forget  that  your  time  is  public  prop- 
erty." , 

Arthur  fixed  his  deep  searching  eyes  upon  those  of 
Alice.  **  I  can  not  thank  you,  Miss  Clifton,"  said 
he,  **  neither  would  I  wish  to  charge  one  among  my 
many  faults  upon  you  ;  but  whether  it  is  my  lot  in 
after  life  to  dink  or  rise,  you  must  never,  as  a  Chris- 
tian lady,  forget  that  you  neglected  the  opportunity, 
and  refused  to  use  the  power,  of  making  me  better 
than  I  was." 

Before  Arthur  Middleton  had  concluded  these 
words,  he  was  addressed  by  a  gentleman  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  and  the  conversation  soon 
becoming  general,  it  turned  upon  other  themes 

6* 
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CHAPTER  m. 

MoRBis  Clement  had  descended  in  no  verv  amiable 
mood  to  his  late  breakfast  one  morning,  when  a  let- 
ter was  put  into  his  hand,  directed  to  him  by  his 
mother.  His  head  ached  violently,  he  was  nervous 
and  dispirited,  and  little  disposed  for  what  he  appre- 
hended might  be  a  maternal  lecture ;  he  therefore 
tried  to  ascertain,  by  feeling  the  exact  thickness  of 
the  letter,  whether  it  contained  the  bank-notes,  of 
which  he  was  so  alarmingly  in  need.  The  letter 
was  thick,  though  closely  folded,  and  a  pleasant 
tinffling  in  the  ends  of  his  fingers  seemed  to  convey 
to  his  mind  the  assurance  that  his  wants  were  about 
to  be  supplied.  The  seal  was  consequently  soon 
broken — a  well-filled  sheet  "w^s  as  soon  opened,  and 
then  another — ^and  that  was  all.  Morris  rang 
violently  for  his  coffee,  and  then,  sinking  down  in 
his  chair,  bes^an  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  what  ap- 
petite he  could  command. 

**  This  is  worse  than  all !"  said  he,  muttering  to 
himself ;  **  if  she  had  but  sent  me  five  pounds,  I 
could  have  paid  my  landlady,  and  set  off  to  Feam- 
fieJd,  where  I  would  have  made  her  give  up  the  rest. 
— She  might  have  sold  some  barley,  or  an  old  horse 
or  two ;  I  am  perfectly  sure  she  might  have  done 
something ;  at  all  events,  there  is  no  enduring  such 
a  state  of  things  as  this." 

Such  were  the  cogitations  of  that  beloved  son,  who 
was  daily,  nay,  almost  hourly,  the  subject  of  his 
mother's  fondest  thoughts ;  of  ner  proudest  calcula- 
tions ;  and  sometimes,  though  far  too  seldom,  of  her 
most  fervent  prayers.    It  is  true,  Mrs.  Clement  had 
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lately  begun  to  think  him  unreaBonable  in  his  de« 
manils  upon  her  pecuniary  resources ;  but  she  con* 
sidered  herself  not  exactly  a  judge  of  what  a  situa- 
tion like  his  might  require,  or  what  might  be  requi* 
site  to  maintain  the  respect  that  was  due  to  a  young 
man  of  talents  and  acquirements  so  brilliant  as  her 
son's.  It  was  therefore  the  impossibility  of  satisfy* 
ing  these  demands  which  constituted  the  sole  ground 
of  their  denial,  and  she  had  written  on  the  present 
occasion  a  confidential  and  detailed  account  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  her  necuniary  affairs,  not  doubting,  when 
her  son  should  be  made  fully  acquainted  with  her 
difficulties,  that  he  would  proye  himself  both  sympa- 
thizing and  considerate.  She  knew  what  she  would 
have  felt  for  him  under  such  circumstances;  she 
knew  also  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect  from  a  son 
SO'  partially  and  tenderly  beloved,  and  therefore  it 
entered  not  into  her  calculations  that  she  could  be 
disappointed. 

The  letter  here  alluded  to  contained,  then,  a  full 
and  clear  statement  of  the  heayy  losses  and  scanty 
gains  attendant  upon  the  last  few  years'  farming  at 
Feamfield,  which  rendered  the  continuance  of  the^ 
family  there  a  matter  of  very  questionable  prudence ;' 
and  the  anxious  widow,  who  naturally  looked  to  her 
only  son  as  her  truest  friend  and  best  adyiser,  now 
appealed  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  kindly  feeling, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  present  difficulties, 
and  providing  against  those  of  the  future. 

Nor  would  the  fond  mother  have  deemed  that  her 
appeal  had  been  made  in  vain,  had  she  seen  the 
anxious  brow,  and  attitude  constrained,  with  which 
Morris  read,  or  rather  glanced  oyer,  the  contents  of 
her  letter  ;  though  it  is  possible  her  yearning  heart 
m*ght  have  fainted,  had  she  afterward  beheld  the 
manner  in  which  the  letter  was  tossed  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  before  the  expressions  of 
anection  with  which  it  concluded  had  been  read. 

'*  Something  must  be  done,'*  said  Morris,  afler 
he  had  sent  away  his  breakfast,  almost  untasted; 
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and  the  thought  of  Alico  Clifton  at  that  moniinc 
flashed  across  his  mind  with  more  vividness  than 
ever.  *'  Fool  that  1  am/'  he  continued,  **  not  to  have 
heen  more  in  earnest — ^not  to  have  gone  with  them 
to  their  meetings  more  frequently,  and  left  off  wine* 
and  played  my  part  with  the  brother  to  more  effect ! 
Simple  as  he  is,  I  am  afraid  he  half  suspects  me* 
He  has  been  distant  of  late,  and  indeed  they  have 
all  been  rather  sparine  of  their  invitations ;  still,  I 
believe  the  girl  is  attacned,  very  seriously  attached* 
and  that  being  .the  case,  what  can  I  have  to  fear  ?" 

Although  Morris  Clement  uttered  this  consoling 
belief  aloud,  and  repeated  it  to  himself  more  than 
once,  there  was  a  secret  misgiving^  still  lurking 
about  his  heart,  which  made  him  feel  anything  but 
comfortable  under  the  idea  of  a  private  interview 
with  Alice  Clifton,  in  which  his  fate  should  be  de- 
cided, so  far  as  she  was  connected  with  it,  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

We  have  said  that  Miss  Clifton  was  a  young  lady 
with  whom  no  man  could  advance  beyond  a  certain 
line  of  intimacy ;  and  Morris,  with  all  his  confidence 
and  self-esteem,  had  often  been  made  to  feel  this  to 
a  painful  and  humiliating  degree.  *'  If  I  could  but 
find  out  her  weak  point — ^if  I  could  but  make  her 
foolish,  or  see  her  thrown  off  her  guard  so  far  as 
herself  to  court  my  attentions,  I  should  feel  sure  of 
success ;"  but  none  of  these  symptoms  having  yet 
appeared,  Morris  wisely  concluded  there  might  be 
a  bare  possibility  that  the  impression  he  had  made 
was  neither  deep  nor  lasting.  What,  then,  was  he  to 
do,  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  affairs  ?  He  first 
formed  his  resolution,  and,  convinced  that  it  was  a 
rash  one,  had  recourse  to  his  accustomed  stimulus, 
to  give  him  courage  to  act  upon  it  In  pursuance  of 
the  plan  so  hastily  formed,  he  wrote  a  short  letter  to 
his  mother,  simply*  stating  that  he  should  be  with 
her  on  the  following  day.  He  then  sent  a  note  to 
Henry  Clifton,  by  which  be  ino^eniously  contrived  to 
keep  him  at  the  office  latter  than  usual  that  even* 
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ioff,  and  stating  that  he  had  received  letters  which 
called  him  hastily  from  town,  so  as  to  leave  him 
scarcely  time  to  make  his  adieus  at  Clifton  Villa, 
though  he  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
be  there  about  the  time  of  Henry's  return. 

After  these  arrangements,  Morris  set  out  to  call 
upon  a  new  acquaintance,  by  whom  he  was,  as  ho 
had  anticipated,  invited  to  dine ;  and  by  the  time 
that  social  hour  arrived,  he  had  so  far  recovered  his 
self-possession,  that  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  upoa 
his  brow. 

Precisely  at  that  time  of  day  when  Mr.  Clifton 
was  known  to  take  the  rest  which  was  always  ne- 
cessary to  enable  him  to  remain  with  his  family  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  evening,  Morris  Clement 
was  heard  to  knock  rather  gently  at  the  door  of  the 
Villa.  His  inquiry,  of  course,  was  whether  Mr. 
Henry  Clifton  was  at  home ;  and  on  being  told  that 
he  had  not  yet  returned,  he  seemed  so  much  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  that  the  servant,  knowing  his  inti* 
macy  with  the  family,  could  not,  in  common  civility, 
avoid  asking  him  in,  assuring  him  that  his  young 
master  would  not  be  long. 

This  was  exactly  what  Morris  wanted ;  and  taking 
his  seat  with  great  complacaicy  in  the  usual  sittings 
room,  he  doubted  not  but  the  object,  at  that  moment 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  him,  would  soon  make  her 
appearance.  The  servant  had  closed  the  door  very 
gently  after  him,  and  a  deep  silence  seemed  to  reign 
throughout  the  house.  Morris  very  naturally  walked 
up  to  the  time-piece.  The  hand  stood  at  seven.  By 
his  own  contrivance,  young  Clifton  could  not  be  lil>- 
erated  before  nine,  and  consequently  Morris  esteemed 
himself  a  happy  man.  Happiness,  however,  is 
sometimes  so  capricious  as  to  dallv  with  our  hopes 
when  we  think  our  possession  of  it  most  secure ; 
and,  whether,  as  Morris  fancied.  Miss  Clifton  waa 
giving  the  finishing  and  most  effective  arrangement 
to  her  dress,  or  whether  she  had  not  yet  adjusted 
her  father's  pillows,  so  as  to  leave  him  entirely  ^to 
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repose,  certain  it  was  that  she  was  rather  longer 
than  he  had  expected  in  giving  him  a  welcome.  It 
is  difficult  to  fill  up  such  intervals  of  life  as  these. 
Books,  which  sometimes  look  so  interesting,  axe  oa 
such  occasions  rather  dry ;  and  time,  which  on  the 
one  hand  appears  immeasurably  long,  because  it 
keeps  from  us  what  we  wish,  on  the  other — from  the 
certain  approach  of  that  which  will  efieclually  de- 
stroy a  precious  and  long-soue^ht-for  opportunity — 
seems  to  be  compressed  into  a  limit  too  short  for  en-- 
durance. 

Half  an  hour  was  already  gone,  and  Morris  was  in 
no  state  of  mind  to  bear  anything  beyond  that  with 
patience.  He  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment* 
stopping  sometimes  beside  the  bell,  and  then  walk- 
ing round  again,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  sound, 
or,  at  least,  of  using  up  another  irksome  minute.  At 
last  be  ventured  to  ring,  and  a  servant  appeared. 

«  Can  I  speak  to  Miss  Clifton  V  said  he ;  *<  I  have 
a  message  for  her  brother,  which  perhaps  may  do  as 
well  as  seeing  him  himself." 

''  Miss  Clifion  is  from  home,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
vant. 

"From  home!*'  exclaimed  Morris,  somewhat 
thrown  off  his  guard  ;  "  then  I  will  leave  a  note,  if 
you  will  bring  me  pen  and  ink — or,  stay,  I  have  a 
card." 

''Here  is  ink,  sir,  on  this  table,"  said  the  ser- 
vant ;  "  I  will  take  care  to  give  your  note  to  Mr. 
Henry ;  but  my  master,  sir,  wishes  particularly  to 
see  you,  if  convenient  to  you  to  wait  a  few  minutes 
longer." 

''  Your  master  ?"  asked  Morris ;  ^  I  should  really 
be  most  happy,  but  I  hardly  know  how,  I  am  so 
pressed  for  time ;"  and,  takmg  out  his  watch,  he 
added  in  an  undertone, ''  I  leave  town  early  in  the 
morning,  and  I  have  yet  many  persons  to  see  to- 
night. Present  my  compliments  to  your  master,  and 
Bay 

'*  Ah !  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  Morris,  for  Mr* 
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Clifton  at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  **  I  really 
was  not  anticipating  this  pleasure,  and  was  just  leaT* 
ing  with  your  serrant  a  message  for  Mr.  Hen^,  whom 
I  begin  to  fiear  I  shall  not  see  again  before  1  go  into 
the  country." 

"  When  will  that  be,  Mr.  Clement  V*  asked  the 
elder  gentleman,  rather  coldly. 

**  To-morrow  morning,  sir,"  replied  the  guest ;  and 
he  almost  wished  it  had  been  that  night — so  little 
did  he  like  the  expression  of  the  old  gentleman's 
countenance. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  leare  town  so  soon,"  observed  Mr. 
Clifton,  rather  drily. 

'*  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Morris,  with  a  ready 
smile,  and  a  graceful  inclmation  of  the  head,  as  if  ap« 
propriating  a  complinokent : ''  I  am  sorry  too  ;  but  it  is 
mevitable.  My  mother  is  a  widow,  and  affairs  of 
considerable  importance  devolve  upon  her,  in  which 
it  is  highly  important  that  I  should  render  her  all  the 
assistance  in  my  power." 

^  So  it  is,"  resumed  Mr.  Clifton ; ''  but  how  is  this, 
that  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  your  mother  before, 
and  she  a  widow  ?" 

''  Delicacy  forbade,"  said  Clement,  '<  that  I  should 
intrude  the  affairs  of  my  family  upon  you." 

«<  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifton,  <'  I  never  think  the 
worse  of  a  young  man  for  talking  about  his  mother ; 
and  I  would  rather — a  thousand  times  rather— he 
should  say  too  much,  than  too  little,  about  his  home, 
his  kindred,  and  his  friends.  You  seem  flattered 
when  I  tell  you  I  am  sorry  you  leave  town  so  soon  ; 
perhaps  you  will  think  less  of  the  compliment  when 
I  add,  that  your  sudden  departure  reduces  me  to  the 
necessity  oi  speaking  rather  abruptly  on  a  subject 
which  I  should  have  preferred  introducing  with  deli- 
cacy and  kindness.    My  daughter " 

**  Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Morris,  <«  that  you  can 
thus  be  anticipating  my  wishes  ?" 

"  How— what  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Clifton,  in  his  turn 
actually  astonished ;  <'  are  you  going  to  explain  it  all 
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away  ?  My  daughter,  I  was  going  to  say,  if  you 
would  have  permitted  me  to  proceed,  has  heard 
some  very  unfavorable  reports  about  3rou,  and,  wheth- 
er true  or  not,  they  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  why 
your  visits  to  my  house  should  be  discontinued  ;  for 
the  friend  of  my  son,  Mr.  Clement, '  must  be  above 
suspicion.'  Henry  is  young ;  he  may  be  easily  led 
astray.  For  the  sake  of  his  obtaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  I  have  risked  his  safety 
with  a  master  whom  I  do  not  intimately  know,  but  I 
should  never  have  done  this,  if  ail  his  leisure  hours 
had  not  been  spent  at  home,  and  it  is  for  his  sake 
only  that  we  now  reside  near  town.  The  choice 
of  his  companions  is  the  next  object  of  importance 
to  me.  He  will,  of  course,  select  them  for  himself; 
but  I  should  be  an  unhapp^r  father,  indeed,  if,  when 
convinced  of  their  unworthiness,  I  had  not  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  him  to  give  them  up." 

''  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  asked  Morris,  grown 
almost  desperate  by  the  present  state  of  affairs,  **  that 
this  influence  is  now  about  to  be  exercised  against 
m6?" 

"  Not  against  you,  most  assuredly,"  replied  Mr. 
Clifton,  **  but  against  your  intimacy  with  my  son." 

**  And  all  because  it  has  amused  the  ear  oi  a  young 
lady  to  listen  to  some  gossip's  story  about  me." 

*'No,  sir,  not  only  in  consequence  of  what  raj 
daughter  has  told  me :  I  have  other  and  stronger  evi- 
dence— I  have  questioned  my  son,  and,  though  re 
luctantly,  he  has  told  me  the  truth,  which  is,  that  you 
are  not  so  temperate  as  a  wise  man  should,  or  as  a 
good  man  must  be." 

<*  Judging  me  by  your  own  rule,  I  certainly  am 
not ;  for  it  troubles  not  my  conscience  that  I  drink 
wine  like  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Clifton  very  gravely, 
"you  have  never  heard  any  one  in  my  house  judged 
of  by  what  you  call  our  own  rule.  I  know  it  is  pe- 
culiar, and  I  wish  not  to  enforce  it  beyond  my  own 
family,  simply  as  a  rule,  and  without  any  convictuni 
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of  Its  bem^  a  duty.  You  compel  me  to  go  further 
into  this  matter  than  I  had  intended,  and  to  say,  that 
I  neither  trust  to  your  principles,  nor  approve  your 
conduct.     Good-ni^ht,  sir." 

'*  Qood-night,'*  said  Morris,  his  cheek  flushed  with 
the  deepest  crimson ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was 
pacmg  with  quick  and  haughty  strides  along  the 
mad  to  London. 

The  following  day  was  one  on  which  a  small 
number  of  chosen  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine  at 
Mr.  Middleton's,  to  meet  a  gentleman  of  influence 
and  distinction  in  that  portion  of  the  community  with 
which  the  minister's  femily  were  most  familiar.  The 
Widow  Clement  and  her  daughter  Ruth  were  of  this 
party  ;  and  if  the  mother's  brow  wore  less  of  anxiety 
on  this  day  than  usual,  it  was  not  because  her  worldly 
cares  were  in  any  way  diminished ;  but  because  she 
had  of  late  become  increasingly  attached  to  reli- 
gious society,  had  associated  herself  more  with  the 
Eabits  and  thoughts  of  persons  of  this  description, 
and  had  consequently  experienced,  from  their  sympa- 
thy and  kindness,  that  support,  of  which,  in  her 
isolated  and  unprotected  situation,  she  now  often 
felt  in  need. 

Fond  of  importance,  as  Mrs.  Clement  naturally 
was,  perhaps  she  deceived  herself,  as  many  others 
iiave  done,  by  simply  making  a  transition  of  her  in- 
terests from  one  subject  to  another,  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  her  worldly  circumstances  ^iied  to  aflbrd 
her  satisfaction,  looking  through  the  same  medium 
upon  the  more  serious  requirements  of  religious  duty. 
Thus,  to  be  placed,  if  not  to  place  herself,  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  religious  society — ^to  be  consulted 
on  points  of  religious  interest,  and  to  meet  as  one  of 
a  select  party  with  persons  eminent  in  the  religious 
world — ^were  among  the  temporal  rewards  from 
which  the  Widow  Clement  drew  an  abundant  re- 
muneration for  all  the  self-denial  she  now  practised; 
and  when,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  was  adorned  in 
'  her  best  attire,  aiul  led  into  Mr.  Middieton'a  diniiii^ 
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room  by  one  of  liis  most  honored  gaests,  it  wodd 
have  been  difficult  to  say  in  what  consisted  the 
humiliation  of  the  path  she  had  felt  herself  called  to 
pursue. 

It  was  not  the  pleasant  party,  however,  the  con- 
genial friends,  nor  even  the  re»>ect  paid  to  herself^ 
which  alone  imparted  a  glow  ofjoy  and  pride  to  the 
widow ^s  heart  that  day.  She  had  received  the  letter 
from  her  son,  short,  but  to  her  most  sweet ;  fur  it 
conveyed  the  assurance  that  he  was  hastening  to  her ; 
and  not  the  most  lengthened  or  elaborate  expression 
of  his  sympathy  could  have  been  so  welcome,  as  this 
promptitude  in  acting  exactly  as  she  wished.  Ruth 
shared  deeply  in  her  mother's  delight ;  and  having  left 
word  at  the  inn  that  the  traveller  should  join  them  on 
his  arrival,  at  Mr.  Middleton's,  she  too  sat  down  to 
table,  her  countenance  beaming  with  happiness,  from 
the  thought,  that  the  heloved  one  would  so  soon  be 
dwelling  among  them  again. 

It  seemed  that  day  as  if  the  Widow  Clement's  cup 
ofjoy  was  to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  The  gentle- 
man beside  whom  she  was  placed  at  table,  knew  her 
son ;  at  least,  he  knew  him  in  the  way  of  business, 
and  he  pleased  the  company,  all  of  whom  were  kindly 
interested  in  a  mother's  feelings,  by  describing  how, 
in  a  difficult  case  in  which  Messrs.  Bakewell  and  Co. 
were  engaged,  they  depended  almost  entirely  upon 
the  talents  of  youn^  Clement.  He  had  had  to  give 
his  evidence  on  their  behalf  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
the  judge  himself  had  complimented  the  young  man 
upon  the  clearness  of  his  answers.  "  Besides  which," 
added  the  gentleman,  ''  I  have  it  from  Mr.  Bakewell 
himself,  that  he  considers  him  a  young  man  of  ex- 
traordinary promise ;  and  I  congratulate  you,  ma'am 
—I  really  congratulate  you,  upon  the  comfort  and 
support  you  may  reasonable  expect  from  such  a  son." 

Mrs.  Clement's  handkerchief  was  raised  to  her 
eyes  at  these  words ;  but  there  was  at  the  same  time 
a  smile  upon  her  lips,  which  told  how  necessary, 
and  how  natural,  were  those  tears,  to  express  the 
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fiihiess  of  enjoyment  such  as  hers.  Ruth  won^ 
dered  why  her  mother  wept,  when  her  ownfeeiinffs 
'Were  all  exultation  at  this  miqualifiled  testimony  m 
her  brother's  favor.  She  knew  not  that  a  mother's 
heart  is  subject  to  touches  of  tenderness  beyond  what 
the  most  anectionate  sister  can  feel. 

This  then,  as  we  hare  said  before,  was  one  of  the 
Widow  Clement's  happy  days.  '<  And  he  will  come 
to  us  here,"  said  she  to  herself  many  times  before 
the  day  was  over,  ''  and  they  will  all  behold  him  in 
his  beauty ;  and  they  shall  see  how  kind  a  son  he  is ; 
and  we  will  walk  home  together  over  the  fields,  and 
Ruth  shall  go  first  and  malce  everything  look  ready 
for  his  return." 

One  slight  interruption  to  her  felicity,  and  only  one, 
Mrs.  Clement  experienced.  It  was  when  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  addressed  her  in  an  under  tone  on  the  subject  of 
her  son's  religious  character ;  asj^ing,  with  as  much 
delicacy  as  he  could,  whether  she  had  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  under  serious  impressions. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  mother,  with  painful  embar- 
rassment, *^  I  have  thought  of  late — at  least  I  have 
hoped—" 

**  Or  rather  you  have  wished,"  observed  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  slightly  smiling.  '<  Well,  my  dear  madam, 
we  must  not  despair.  London  is  a  place  of  great 
temptation.  You  must  get  him  home,  Mrs.  Clement ; 
and  when  we  have  him  among  us  again,  we  will 
try  what  can  be  done." 

Mr.  Middleton  at  this  moment  turned  away  to 
^eak  to  another  guest ;  and  while  he  did  so,  an 
unusually  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

<<  It  is  my  brother !"  exclaimed  Ruth  ;  and,  starting 
firom  her  seat,  she  rushed  out  into  the  hall.  Mrs. 
Clement,  though  hev  heart  was  beating  violentlv, 
thought  it  more  decorous  to  remain ;  besides  whicn^ 
she  rather  wished  the  company  to  see  the  meeting 
between  herself  and  her  son.  But  why  was  the 
vouth  so  long  in  coming  ?  Perhaps  his  sister  had 
oeen  mistaken  in  his  l^ock.    ^o,  there  was  ik% 
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•ound  of  his  manly  voice,  and  his  step,  hesitating 
no  doubt,  to  join  a  |)arty,  after  so  long  a  journey. 
The  company  erew  expectant.  A  general  silence 
prcTailed.  A  pleading  kind  of  voice  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  no  doubt  persuading  him  to  come  in. 
At  last  he  came ! 

Was  it  the  heat  of  the  summer's  sun — ^the  dust  of 
the  public  road  ?  Had  he  been  ill  ?  Was  a  fever 
distracting  his  brain?  All  these  ideas,  like  so  many 
flashes  of  lightning,  shot  athwart  the  mother's  soul ; 
and  gladly  would  she  at  that  moment  have  clung  to 
any  one  of  them,  even  had  its  touch  been  death.  But 
the  truth — the  horrible  truth — ^it  would  reveal  itself. 
There  was  no  shutting  it  out ;  and  there  stood  her 
son,  in  the  midst  of  that  goodly  company,  unblushing, 
and  most  hideous  to  behold. 

Morris  Clement  had  for  the  last  year  of  bis  life, 
and  probably  for  a  longer  period  than  that,  been 
gradually  falling  into  habits  of  intemperance,  of 
which  he  saw  not  the  danger,  and  of  which  also 
he  believed  that  none  knew  the  extent.  It  was 
strange,  that  one  so  quick-sighted  as  he  had  always 
been  to  the  folly  of  others,  should  be  willing  on  any 
occasion  to  surrender  his  power  of  self-mastery  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  an  animal  appetite.  It  was 
strange,  that  one  who  could  laugh  in  his  turn  at  the 
absurdities  which  other  men  committed  under  such 
circumstances,  should  voluntarily  commit  the  same. 
Yet  so  it  was  ;  and  he  whose  pride  was  in  hie  in- 
tellect, and  in  the  influence  which  intellect  is  calcu- 
lated to  obtain,  was  often  seen  to  act  the  part  of  a 
mere  bufibon,  and  to  make  himself  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  company  in  which  he  mixed. 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  fully  aware  of  his  propensity, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  had  ceased  to  trust  to  Mor^ 
ris  Clement  any  afiairs  of  importance ;  for,  though 
his  skill  and  management  had  on  many  occasions 
been  most  serviceable  to  his  employers,  there  were 
others  when  his  assistance  had  more  than  failed 
them,  entirely  from  this  humiliating  cause.    Thus 
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■he  had  obtained  among  men  of  business,  and  even 
among  those  who  were  by  no  means  scrupulous  on 
points  of  morality,  a  kind  of  questionable  character — 
as  a  person  not  to  be  depended  upon — as  one  who 
was  clever  enough,  if  he  would  use  his  abilities ; 
but,  in  short,  as  a  young  man  not  eligible  to  any 
place  of  trust. 

Morris  himself  was  irritated  beyond  measure  when- 
ever he  heard  any  of  these  insinuations.  He  was 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  habits,  but  he  never  doubt* 
ed  their  being  such  as  he  could  change  at  any  hour 
of  his  life.  The  simple  question  why  he  did  not 
change  them,  since  it  was  so  easy,  might  perhaps 
have  opened  his  eyes  to  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  have  convinced  him  that  it  was  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  every  day  to  make  this  important 
change  ;  that  he  was  becoming  in  reality  the  slave 
of  a  momentary  inclination,  and  that  the  chains  of  a 
cruel  tyrant  were  entwining  themselves  with  his  very 
being. 

To  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  what  they 
consider  a  slight  measure  of  intemperance,  the  days 
of  trouble  and  perplexity  are  those  of  temptation  too. 
Had  imclouded  prosperity  been  the  portion  of  Mor* 
ris  Clement,  had  no  disappointment  embittered  his 
thoughts,  and  no  unexpected  failure  of  ambitious 
hopes  thrown  him  back  upon  his  own  mental  resour* 
ees,  it  is  possible  he  would  never  have  overstepped, 
to  any  great  extent,  the  bounds  of  propriety  in  this 
respect.  But  the  state  of  his  mother'a  circumstances, 
and  more  particularly  of  his  own,  for  his  debts  were 
becoming  very  considerable,  presented  to  his  imagi* 
nation  a  picture  by  no  means  agreeable  to  contem- 
plate ;  and,  natunuily  fond  of  a  novel  scheme,  a  bold 
enterprise,  or  an  arduous  undertaking,  his  temper  and 
disposition  were  but  ill  calculated  to  brook  disap- 
pointment or  defeat.  Young  as  he  was,  however, 
he  had  lately  been  compelled  to  experience  both ; 
and  never  more  painfully  than  in  the  failure  of  his 
hopes  with  regard  to  the  Clifton  family ;  for  though 
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«elf*]oTe  still  whispered  that  the  lady  herself  was  not 
indifferent,  he  knew  too  well  the  strong  principles  of 
the  family,  or,  as  he  called  them,  their  narrow  prejiH 
dices,  to  venture  any  advances  toward  their  laTor, 
the  success  of  which  would  depend  upon  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  or  the  general  correctness  of  his  char- 
acter. \  Thus,  then,  he  was  completely  at  a  loss  how 
to  calculate  upon  the  future  ;  and,  wounded  and  irri- 
tated, he  had  turned  his  hack  upon  the  ^eat  me- 
tropolis, as  upon  a  place  in  which  he  had  lound  ene- 
mies, rather  than  friends.  Still,  with  a  mind  unused 
to  sadness,  he  could  not — ^he  would  not — sink  under 
this  hlow ;  and  the  cheerful  spirits  which  he  was 
unable  to  command  by  any  natural  means,  he  forced 
again  into  exercise  by  that  fatal  stimulus  which  had 
of  late  become  his  too  frequent  resource. 

It  had  never  once  occurred  to  Morris  Clement,  on 
his  journey  from  town,  that  he  should  have  to  make 
his  appearance  that  day  in  any  other  house  than  his 
mother's  ;  and,  believing  that  he  should  find  a  wel- 
come there  under  any  circumstances,  he  had  regaled 
himself  by  the  way,  to  his  heart's  content.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  inn  where  he  was  to  leave  the  London 
coach,  he  had  just  sense  enough  to  understand  the 
message  that  had  been  left  for  him,  though  he  was 
far  from  having  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  to  prevent  his  exposing  himself  before 
his  mother's  friends,  as  above  described.  The  fact 
was,  he  felt,  as  most  persons  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, fit  for  any  society,  and  capable  of  being  an 
ornament  to  all ;  and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  walk  directly  into  the  drawing-room, 
among  the  guests  of  the  Middletons. 

We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Clement  was  a  woman 
not  easily  thrown  off  her  guard.  Perhaps  her  self- 
possession  was  never  more  put  to  the  test  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  might  be  that  the  greatness 
of  the  demand  called  forth  a  proportionate  effort,  for 
even  now  it  did  not  fail  her ;  and  rising  hastily  from 
her  seat,  she  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of  her  son  with  so 
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finn  a  grasp  that  he  flmched  under  it,  and  thus  she 
half  guided,  and  half  forced  him,  to  quit  the  room 
aionff  with  her. 

What  followed  their  departure,  neither  Mrs.  Clem* 
ent  nor  Ruth  looked  hack  to  see  ;  for  they  were  aooii 
walking  along  the  street  of  that  little  husy  town* 
where  many  eyes  were  upon  them,  in  the  broad  light 
of  a  summer's  erening,  with  that  degraded  but  ob- 
trusive object  leaning  upon  an  arm  of  each.  And  it 
was  there,  too,  in  that  little  town,  past  all  those  pub* 
lie  windows,  where  the  proud  mother  had  so  often 
walked  to  the  minister's  door,  looking  this  way,  and 
that,  to  meet  the  recognition  of  those  who  she 
thought  must  envy  her  that  noble  son.  It  was  there 
she  now  walked,  beholding  nothing,  and  heedinir 
nothing,  except  the  one*absorbing  agony  that  fiUea 
her  soul. 

<*  Had  we  not  better  go  b^  the  fields  ?"  asked  Ruth» 
very  meekly,  and  half  afraid ;  for  she  had  seen  a 
group  of  rude  men  amusing  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

"  No,"  replied  her  mother  firmly,  "  we  must  go  by 
the  public  road ;  we  shall  never  be  able  to  guide  him 
over  the  bridge." 

So  they  went  by  the  broad  way,  encountering  some 
of  Mrs.  Clement's  own  laborers  returning  from  their 
work,  and  other  passengers,  many  of  whom  looked 
more  amused  than  grieved,  at  what  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  most  sorrowful  spectacles  which  human  life 
presents— an  immortal  being  who  has  voluntarily^  de- 
stroyed that  portion  of  his  nature  which  alone  distin- 
guished him  from  the  brute. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  Clement,  and  her  almost  help* 
less  charge  had  reached  their  home  at  Feamfield^ 
Morris  had  in  some  measure  recovered  the  use  of  his 
senses ;  and  throwing  himself  down  into  the  arm- 
chair which  had  been  his  father's,  and  which  always 
stood  in  the  old  parlor  of  the  farmhouse,  he  looked 
up  into  his  mother's  face  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance half  serious  and  half  comic,  as  if  some  dim 
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Tisions  of  the  actual  folly  he  had  eommitted  was 
mingling  in  his  mind,  witn  the  lafit  dregs  of  that  an* 
imal  excitement  which  still  induced  him  to  laugh  at 
what  were  a  far  fitter  snhject  for  tears.  It  is  possible 
it  was  this  very  laughter,  so  wild,  and  strange,  and 
inappropriate,  so  utterly  unlike  the  sweet  echo  cf  his 
boyish  mirth,  to  which  a  mother's  ear  so  often  bad 
been  turned,  which  at  last  overcame  the  fortitude  of 
Mrs.  Clement ;  for  she  threw  her  arms  around  the 
neck  of  her  son,  and,  leaning  her  cheek  upon  his 
forehead,  wept  like  a  child* 

What  was  it  to  her  at  that  moment  that  he  was  an 
object  of  loathing  and  disgust  to  others  !  what  was 
it  to  her  that  his  manly  beauty  was  gone !  what  was 
it  to  her  that  a  shadow  like  blackness  was  upon  his 
eyes,  that  his  lips  were  distorted,  and  that  his  voice 
had  lost  every  thrill  of  music  from  its  tone  ?  It  was 
only  so  much,  that  it  drew  her  closer  to  his  side,  in 
order  that  she  might  shield  him,  as  it  were,  with  the 
brooding  winffs  of  love,  and  prove,  by  the  warmth 
with  which  she  held  him  to  her  bosom,  that  there 
was  one  heart — and  perhaps  only  one  in  the  whole 
world — to  which  he  was,  if  possible,  more  dear  than 
ever.  Yes,  there  was  something  like  a  proud  con* 
sciousness  of  the  power  of  true  affection,  and  of  the 
mapiitude  of  the  trial  it  had  withstood,  mingled  to* 
gether  in  that  mute  embrace ;  and.  while  the  moth* 
er's  arms  still  hung  around  her  treasure,  there^wa& 
no  language  but  that  of  secret  prayer,  commensurate 
either  with  the  agony  or  the  tenderness  of  her  over* 
burdened  soul. 

Morris  Clement,  though  all  the  while  unconscious 
of  the  depth  or  the  acuteness  of  his  mother's  feel- 
ings, appeared  at  least  to  be  softened  by  her  tears ; 
and  when  Ruth  brought  in,  and  placed  before  him, 
the  refreshment  she  had  prepared,  he  spoke  k^idly 
to  them  both,  and  even  assured  them,  in  a  broken 
and  incoherent  manner,  that  he  felt  some  compunc* 
tion  at  having  acted  with  such  egregious  folly. 
.  Soothed  by  this  confession,  for  the  sorrowful  heart 
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18  too  ipoor  in  consolation  to  reject  the  meanest  trifle, 
Mrs.  Clement  sat  down  beside  her  son ;  and  while 
the  shadows  of  evening  spread  around  them,  happily 
obscuring  his  altered  look,  and  uncertain  manner ; 
while  the  moonbeams  stole  through  the  lattice  of  the 
ancient  window ;  and  especially  while  the  world  was 
shut  out,  so  that  no  one  could  look  in  with  mockery 
or  contempt;  a  sort  of  sad  cheerfulness— just  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  first  slight  amelioration  of 
excessive  sorrow — diffused  itself  around  that  hospi- 
table board,  and  made  the  evening  close  in  with  less 
of  bitterness  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Morris  Clement  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings whose  hearts  seem  opened,  and  whose  tempers 
are  softened,  by  a  slight  degree  of  intemperance. 
Thus  his  gay  friends  never  liked  his  society  so  well, 
as  when  he  was  in  this  situation ;  and  thus  his  poor 
mother  was  led  to  entertain  a  fond  hope  that  even 
the  very  act  of  gross  extravagance  which  had  plunged 
her  into  such  overwhelming  sorrow,  might  be  the 
means  of  establishing  between  herself  and  her  son  a 
greater  degree  of  coi^dence  and  freedom  of  commu- 
nication than  she  had  lately  experienced.  What 
then  was  her  disappointment  and  chagrin,  on  meet- 
ing  him  the  following  mominff,  to  find  that  he  was 
more  than  usually  reserved,  and  that  of  all  the  sul>- 
jects  on  which  he  forced  himself  to  converse,  the 
transactions  of  the  previous  day  were  most  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  To  be  alone,  either  wiih  his  mother 
or  his  sister,  seemed  now  the  last  thinff  he  desired ; 
and  ffladly  laying  hold  of  any  excuse  that  might  af- 
ford him  a  plea  lor  being  absent  from  the  house,  he 
undertook  the  management  of  a  high-spirited  pony 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  trainer,  and  to  this  oDJect 
he  devoted  the  greatest  portion  of  his  time,  simply 
because  he  had  no  other,  and  because  it  served  in 
some  measure  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  subjects 
xn  which  he  could  not  dwell  without  humiliation 
and  pain. 
.   Of  all  the  minister's  family.  Rose  Middleton  wma 
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the  only  one  who  visited  at  Feamfield  during  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  that  was  only  once  for  a  morning 
call,  and  without  saying  to  any  one  at  home  where 
she  intended  to  go.  Ruth,  who  had  seen  her  fneod 
approaching,  ran  out  to  meet  her  with  the  accus- 
tomed welcome ;  hut  when  the  first  words  of  cordial 
greeting  were  overy  they  were  followed  hy  a  silence 
most  unusual  between  two  young  persons  of  their 
age  and  sex. 

''We  had  better  speak  out,''  said  Rose  at  last, ''  for 
I  suppose  we  are  both  thinking  of  the  same  thing-^ 
this  unfortunate  affair  of  your  brother's.  Do  you 
know,  Ruth,"  she  continued,  looking  with  her  usual 
▼ivacity  into  the  face  of  her  friend — "  do  you  know, 
•that,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing 
sometimes,  to  think  it  should  have  happened  just  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  scene.  And  your  poor 
dear  mother,  Ruth,  she  had  been  so  good  all  day — 
so  mightil)r  correct — and  so  proud  of  her  son !" 

''  Laughing !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  standing  still  with 
astonishment,  "laughing!"  she  repeated.  "Oh! 
Rose,  if  you  knew  the  misery  of  last  eyening  to  my 
poor  mother  and  me !" 

'<  I  dare  say,"  resumed  her  friend,  '*  it  was  yery 
uncomfortable,  but  it  was  ridiculous  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and,  after  all,  I  don't  see  it  quite  in  so  bad  a 
light  as  some  others  do." 

''  What  can  you  mean,  dear  Rose  ?"  said  Ruth» 
still  more  astonished  than  before ;  '<  I  am  ignorant 
what  is  bad,  if  this  is  not." 

"  Oh,  yes !  bad  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  one  sense," 
replied  Rose,  "  but  really,  between  ourselyes,  Ruth, 
I  do  not  see  that  what  he  has  done  is  so  yery  much 
worse  than  what  others  do  every  day.  I  will  tell 
you  what  struck  me  yery  much  on  that  sad  night,  for 
sad  it  was,  unquestionably ;  and  I  am  sure  I  felt  for 
you  ail,  from  my  heart.  No  sooner  were  you  gone, 
than  a  general  lamentation  burst  forth  from  the  com« 
pany ;  and  very  sorry,  I  dare  say,  they  all  were^  and 
many  of  them  spoke  yery  kindly  oi  you  and  youi 
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inotber,  though  I  thought  some  remarks  were  a  little 
too  severe  upon  Moms.  Well,  as  I  said,  the^  la- 
mented, and  condoled,  and  said  such  proper  things, 
you 'have  no  idea,  about  the  evils  of  inteinperance» 
and  about  the  habit  being  corrected  in  time ;  and 
then,  when  the  hour  of  separation  approached,  they 
all  took  a  little  of  what  your  brother  nad  been  taking 
too  much  of;  and  some  took  a  little  more  for  consc^ 
lation,  because  they  were  so  shocked  and  so  sorry, 
they  could  not  bear  themselves.  And  my  father, 
wlien  he  had  taken  his  brandy-and-water,  began  to 
talk  still  more,  though  it  was  all  in  a  very  good 
strain ;  yet  1  could  not  help  thinking  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  in  all  this — ^something  inconsistent,  at 
least — something  that  fell  hardly  upon  those  who  are 
exposed  to  greater  temptations." 

Ruth  answered  not,  but  walked  straight  onward 
with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground :  it  was  the  first 
time  the  idea  had  struck  her  mind,  that  there  was 
injustice  and  cruelty  in  sanctioning  that  indulgence 
to  the  strong,  which  may  be  fatally  injurious  to  the 
weak.  She  was  not  one  to  hesitate,  from  any  self- 
ish consideraticm,  when  the  path  of  duty  was  made 
clear ;  and  stopping  suddenly  beside  the  gate  of  her 
mother's  garden,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her  friend, 
saying,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  "  Dear 
Rose,  let  you  and  I  lay  down  a  fresh  rule  for  our  own 
lives,  and  act  upon  it  from  this  hour.  For  the  sake 
of  my  poor  brother,  and  of  others  who  may  be  labor- 
ing under  his  temptations,  let  neither  ot  us  touch 
henceforth  what  to  us  may  perhaps  be  innocent,  but 
what  is  not  so  to  them." 

Rose  Middleton  laughed  out.  <<Sq  you  think," 
said  she,  "  our  influence  with  the  young  men  is  so 
y  great,  that  we,  of  our  two  selves,  can  turn  them  from 
the  error  ci  their  ways,  when  all  the  world,  and  al- 
most all  ^ood  men  into  the  bargain,  would  still  be 
on  their  side.  Ah !  Ruth,  I  never  detected  your  van# 
ity  before ;  now  I  see  what  an  ambitious  and  presii* 
Bung  girl  you  are." 
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Ruth  blushed  deeply ;  but  it  was  less  with  sluiBii 
at  the  idle  bantering^  of  her  friend,  than  at  the  sud- 
den revulsion  her  feelings  had  experienced  from 
her  cold-hearted  sarcasm,  so  inappropriate  at  such  a 
time. 

<*  Fprsiye  me,"  said  Ruth,  the^ears  starting  to  her 
eyes,  *'  for  thinkins^  to  draw  you  into  my  scheme ;  I 
forgot  that  you  had  not  the  same  cause  with  myself 
to  make  this  matter  a  personal,  a  religious  duty." 

"I  forgive  you  most  freely,"  replied  Rose,  "and 
the  more  so  because  you  have  not  succeeded ;  for  I 
assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to  be  better  than  my 
neighbors ;  and  the  rule  which  my  father  and  moth- 
er think  right,  and  which  I  have  been  brought  up  to 
from  my  cradle,  must  be  strict  enough  for  me." 

The  fair  speaker  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  dashing  figure  of  Morris  Clement  was  seen 
riding  up  cm  his  new  and  beautiful  pony.  Perfectly 
conscious  that  he  looked  well  on  horseback,  he  was 
in  no  haste  to  alight ;  and,  charmed  with  the  easy 
and  cordial  manner  of  Rose  Middleton,  by  which  no 
symptoms  of  estrangement  were  evinced,  he  readily 
fell  in  with  her  lively  kind  of  chat,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  was  far  more  to  his  taste  than  the  serious 
conyersation  of  Alice  Clifton  had  ever  been.  Rose 
was,  in  his  estimation,  too,  iar  prettier ;  and  he  only 
wished  bar  charms  could  have  been  enhanced  by  a 
fortune  like  that  which  it  was  reported  Mr.  Clifton 
was  able  to  bestow  upon  his  daughter. 

This  pleasant  and  social  interview  between  Rose 
Middleton  and  her  friend's  brother,  proved  not  to  be 
the  last  of  the  kind.  It  so  happened  that  they  often 
met  in  the  fields,  or  about  the  outskirts  of  the  town ; 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conviction  that  such 
meetings  would  not  be  approved  by  her  family,  gave  ^ 
them  a  sort  of  romantic  and  interesting  character  to  . .  * 
Rose ;  the  fact  that  she  was  willing,  nay,  more  than 
willing,  to  meet  him  on  such  terms,  afforded  a  very 
natural  gratification  to  the  vanity  of  Morris. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  sunny  morning  in  the  montb 
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of  July,  diat  Hose  Middletcn  htid  one  day  wandered 
alone  to  the  brow  of  a  hill>  round  which  wound  the 
public  road,  commanding,  from  rather  a  perilous 
eminence,  a  rich  and  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Tired  with  the  lengthened  ascent,  and 
at  the'  same  time  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  the 
fiir-stretching  hills  and  valleys  spead  before  her, 
Rose  had  seated  herself  upon  a  pomt  of  juttine  rock» 
and  was  idly  forming  a  bouquet  of  the  wild-flowers 
which  grew  around  her,  when,  suddenly  turning  the 
point  of  the  hill,  Morris  Clement  appeared — ^not,  aa 
she  expected,  on  his  high-spirited  pony,  but  quietly 
seated  in  a  carriage,  which  it  seemed  to  be  drawing 
with  ease  and  sa^ty  up  the  hill. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  in  that 
sober  style  ?"  exclaimed  Rose. 

"Sober,  indeed,"  replied  Morris;  "you  must 
never  a^ain  dispute  my  power  of  bringmg  others 
into  subjecticoi.  Look  at  this  pony ;  it  was  but  a 
week  ago  that  I  tried  it  for  the  nrst  time  in  harness, 
and  now  you  may  lead  it  like  a  lamb." 

"  Many  things  may  be  led  which  can  not  be  driv- 
en," said  Rose,  laughing ;  "  I  would  rather  go  be- 
fore, than  be  compelled  to  follow,  even  this  lamb  of 
yours." 

"  But  you  will  ride  with  me  this  morning,  will  you 
not  ?    I  have  brought  the  carriage  on  purpose." 

"  May  I  ask  whose  carriage  it  is,  before  I  trust 
myself  in  it  ?" 

"  That  can  make  little  difference  with  a  weight 
like  yours ;  but,  if  you  must  know,  it  is  borrowed 
of  a  neighbor  of  my  mother's,  a  very  worthy  sort  of 
man.  Make  haste,  if  you  please,  the  animal  goes 
well  enough,  but  has  not  patience  to  stand." 

"I  dare  not,"  said  Rose,  withdrawing  her  foot 
from  the  step  ;  "  and  besides,  it  will  look  so  foolish, 
if  we  should  meet  any  one." 

"  Oh,  if  that  be  your  reason,"  replied  Morris, 
rather  piqued,  "  1  perfectly  understand  you,  and  can 
not  say  another  word." 
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**  No,  no,  you  don't  understand  me,*'  said  Rosci 
again  advancing :  « it  was  not  that  I  meant" 

Her  arm  was  now  seized  by  Morris — for  he  knew» 
better  than  he  had  chosen  to  describe,  the  excitable 
nature  of  the  animal  he  had  yentured  to  drire — and 
placing  her  bv  that  momentary  effort  in  the  carriage 
beside  him,  they  drove  down  the  hill  with  a  rapidity 
which  made  the  color  alternately  fade  and  flush  in 
the  cheeks  of  the  adventurous  heroine.  The  speed 
at  which  they  travelled,  the  sound  of  the  wheels, 
the  rattling  of  the  harness,  and  the  strangeness  of 
the  affair  altogether,  had,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  startling  effect  upon  the  unaccustomed  an- 
imal ;  and,  dashing  forward  with  two  or  three  wild 
and  irregular  bounds,  it  showed  its  determination  to 
burst  from  all  further  restraint,  by  plunging  and 
kicking  most  violently.  In  this  state  the  carriage 
appeared  to  be  almost  literally  tossed  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other,  until  poor  Rose,  insensible 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  fear,  was  at  last  thrown 
out  upon  a  stony  bank,  while  the  furious  animal—* 
the  rem  having  been  for  a  moment  relaxed — ^galloped 
off  with  her  companion,  and  was  soon  beyond  the 
reach  of  her  voice,  had  she  indeed  retained  the 
power  to  call  for  help. 

It  was  impossible  for  Morris  now  to  stop,  and  it 
would  have  been  worse  than  folly  had  he  thrown 
himself  from  the  carriage  while  the  horse  was  going 
at  full  speed.  Heartless  as  it  seemed,  to  leave  a  del- 
icate female  in  the  situation  in  which  he  had  caught 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  Rose,  he  had  no  help  for  it ; 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
many  would  have  done  under  such  circumstances. 
Had  he  known  that  their  first  interview,  and  their 
subsequent  descent  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  had 
been  observed  by  a  kind-hearted  stranger,  who  was 
passing  leisurely  along  the  valley  below,  his  mind 
would  have  been  relieved  from  some  portion  of  its 
uneasiness ;  for  he  would  have  known  that  even  a 
stranger  could  not  have  witnessed  such  an  accident 
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irithout  hastening  to  the  spot,  to  offer  his  own  eer* 
yices,  or  to  seek  for  help  from  others. 

Such,  indeed,  had  been  the  case ;  and  when  the 
first  dawn  of  consciousness  passed  over  the  brow 
and  lips  of  Rose  Middleton,  she  was  supported  bv 
this  stranger  beneath  the  massive  foliage  of  spread- 
ing boughs,  which  stretched  out  above  a  lu)llow  in 
the  rocks  by  the  wayside,  and  sheltered  from  the 
noon-day  sun  a  little  fountain  of  clear  water  that 
welled  out  continually  from  the  broken  and  many- 
teinted  stone. 

"My  mother!"  were  the  first  words  to  which 
Rose  gave  utterance;  and  then  she  looked  again 
into  the  unknown  countenance  that  still  leaned 
over  her,  and  around  upon  that  cold  and  cheerless 
place,  while  a  vague  sense  of  wanting  some,  or 
rather  all,  of  the  many  comforts  by  which  she  was 
wont  to  be  surrounded,  forced  the  tears  of  a  natural 
and  almost  childish  grief  into  her  eyes. 

*<  You  are  perfectly  safe,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
kind  and  soothing  tone  ;  and  then  she  saw  that  he 
had  been  employed  in  bathing  her  temples  with  wa- 
ter from  that  crystal  stream ;  but  she  knew  not  the 
anxiety  with  which  he  had  borne  her  to  that  place, 
and  watched  her  closed  and  marble  lips  until  they 
moved  again,  and  he  saw  that  life  was  still  there. 
With  the  natural  quickness  of  woman  to  apprehend 
such  trifles,  Rose  felt  only  that  he  had  parted  far 
back  her  beautiful  hair ;  and  raising  her  head,  and 
shaking  forward  her  rich  and  shining  tresses,  she 
experienced  a  sort  of  secret  pleasure  in  feeling  that 
she  was  looking  again  as  she  ought  to  look. 

But  who  coiud  that  strange  man  be  ?  for  he  wa» 
the  sort  of  person  upon  whom,  without  for  one  mo- 
ment questioning  his  respectability,  one  hardly  be- 
stows the  epithet  of  gentleman.  He  was  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  though  by  no  means  hand- 
some, there  was  that  in  his  voice  and  in  his  counte- 
nance, which  made  the  ear  listen,  and  the  heart 
trust  to  him  at  once. 
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y  As  soon  as  you  are  able  to  walk,"  said  he,  *'l 
will  conduct  you  lo  the  nearest  cottage,  and  then, 
if  you  will  favor  me  with  your  name,  you  shall  have 
your  own 'friends  around  you." 

Hose  was  even  now  able  to  speak  of  her  name  and 
her  family,  but  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  she 
wished  any  of  her  friends  to  be  sent  for.  Indeed, 
she  had  but  just  the  moment  before  recollected  un- 
der what  circumstances  she  must  appear  among 
them  again ;  and  the  idea  was  so  truly  appalling  in 
her  present  weak  and  helpless  state,  that  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  gave  way  to .  a 
violent  fit  of  hysterical  weeping. 

Unable  to  understand  the  mystery  of  her  case,  or 
to  cope  with  the  many  difficulties  it  presented,  the 
stranger  now  retreated  a  few  paces  back ;  when 
Rose  involuntarily  looked  up  through  her  tears,  and 
most  ingenuously  entreated  him  not  lo  leave  her. 

"I  have  done  nothing  wrong,"  said  she,  "only 
been  rather  foolish  ;  but  yet  I  dare  not  go  home  by 
myself;  ray  father — my  mother — they  will  all  be 
so  angry." 

"  Have  you  no  female  friend,"  asked  the  stranger, 
"  whom  I  could  bring  to  you  ?" 

**  Oh,  yes !"  exclaimed  Rose,  clapping  her  hands 
together,  **  there  is  Ruth  Clement,  at  the  farm  of 
Feamfield ;  I  am  sure  she  would  come  to  me  in  a 
moment,  and  wherever  I  might  be." 

"  I  know  something  of  the  Clements,"  replied  the 
stranger ;  "  I  will  conduct  you,  then,  to  a  place  of 
safety,  and  bring  your  friend  to  you  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

Rose  Middleton  was  already  able  to  walk  with  a 
little  assistance  to  a  cottage  hard  by,  where  she  was 
no  sooner  committed  to  the  care  of  the  woman  of  t^e 
house,  than  the  stranger  set  off  on  the  kindest  errand 
he  could  now  undertake  for  her,  taking  with  him  a 
few  lines  from  Rose  herself,  written  with  a  tremb- 
ling hand,  as  a  warrant  for  the  truth  of  his  story. 

It  is  possible  he  might  have  repented  by  the  way. 
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ef  haying  engaged  himself  so  deeply  in  an  afiair  dt 
80  romantic  a  character  with  two  young  ladies,  or  he 
might  haye  thought,  that  as  all  danger  was  oyer, 
there  was  no  longer  occasion  for  his  seryices  or  his 
interference.  Howeyer  this  might  he,  an  empty 
chaise  was  sent  to  Fearnfield,  with  a  request  that 
the  note  which  the  driyer  conyeyed  might  be  at- 
tended to  immediately, 

Mrs.  Clement  was  not  at  home  when  the  message 
arriyed,  or  she  would  in  all  probability  haye  objected 
to  her  daughter's  acting  upon  so  strange  a  request ; 
but  Ruth,  who  well  knew  the  handwriting  of  her 
friend,  hesitated  not  a  moment,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  she  had  placed  that  friend  beside  her 
in  the  carriage,  and  was  hearing,  on  their  way  home, 
all  the  strange  incidents  of  her  fearful  story. 

''And  did  no  strange  man  come  with  the  car- 
riage ?"  asked  Rose. 

"  No ;  it  was  sent  from  the  town  by  a  gentleman 
whom  the  driyer,  I  think,  said  he  did  not  know." 

"  Nay,  you  are  wrong  there,  Ruth  ;  for  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  he  would  haye  come  for  me  him* 
self." 

''Well,  a  man  then,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call 
him ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  he  has  acted  a  kinder 
part,  or  at  least  a  more  delicate  one,  by  disappearing 
from  the  scene  of  action  altogether*  I  only  wish  1 
could  claim  his  services  a  little  further,  to  look  after 
poor  Morris." 

"  Has  your  brother  not  arrived  yet  ?"  asked  Rose 
*-and  perhaps  it  was  a  little  strange  that  she  had 
not  asked  this  question  before. 

"  No,"  replied  Ruth,  very  sorrowfully ;  "  and  glad 
as  I  am  to  have  you  again  m  safety  beside  me,  I  can 
not  resty  or  think  of  anything  else,  until  I  have  my 
brother  too." 

"  But  that  strange  man ;"  said  Rose  again.  "  I  can 
Hot  imagine  who  he  was.  Sometimes  he  seemed  so 
kind,  and  then  so  distant ;  I  never  felt  so  much  afraid 
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of  a  man  m  my  life,  and  yet  I  was  more  afraid  of  be* 
ing  left  alone." 

*'  A  bandit  chief,  I  suppose,"  observed  Ruth. 

'<  A  bandit  chief !"  exclaimed  Rose,  laughing.  '<  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  him ;  you  would  have  been 
divided  between  a  cattle-dealer  and  an  itinerant 
preacher.    Perhaps  he  was  both." 

"  See !  see !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  starting  up,  and 
clapping  her  hands  with  exultation,  as  they  came  in 
sight  of  Feamfield ;  <<  there  is  Morris  standing  at  the 
door.    Now  I  am  happy  indeed  !" 

**  Even  without  finome  out  my  cattle-dealer  ?"  said 
Rose.  **  But  stay,  I  will  make  one  more  trial ;"  and, 
stretching  her  head  from  the  window  of  the  chaisoi 
she  asked  the  driver  who  the  gentleman  was  by 
whom  the  carriage  had  been  ordered. 

**  I  can  not  at  this  time  call  to  mind  his  name," 
said  the  man,  looking  as  if  he  knew  everything  else 
about  him. 

"  Where  does  he  live,  then  ?"  asked  Rose. 

"  Whjr,  that  I  can't  tell  you  either,"  said  he.  *'  All 

1  know  is,  that  he  attends  the  market  at , 

puts  up  at  the  Black  Bull,  and  buys  a  quantity  of 
cattle." 

"  Then  he  is  a  cattle-dealer,  after  all,"  said  Rose, 
sinking  back  in  the  carriage,  with  a  look  of  profound 
disappointment. 

"  Is  the  man  any  worse  for  that  ?"  asked  her 
friend. 

The  next  moment  the  horses  stopped  at  Mrs. 
Clement's  garden-gate.;  and  Ruth,  whose  heart  was 
full  of  gratitude,  rushed  in  to  tell  her  mother  all  that 
happened,  while  Morris  assisted  Rose  into  the  house ; 
for,  though  not  seriously  hurt,  she  was  a  little  too 
much  shaken,  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  be  able  to 
move  in  her  accustomed  light  and  easy  manner. 

**  Look  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clement,  pointing  to  the 
door,  **  the  man  is  driving  off,  and  we  have  not  pai4 
him.    Run,  Morris,  and  call  him  to  stop." 

Morris  hastened  out,  and  having  su^eeded  in 
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making  the  man  hear,  a  short  parley  ensued ;  after 
"which,  he  returned  to  the  house  to  tell  the  strange 
tidings  that  the  chaise  had  heen  paid  for. 

''  Paid  for !"  exclaimed  all  at  once. 

**  Yes ;  paid  for  hy  the  person  whose  name  the  man 
can  not  recollect." 

*<  Then  he  is  a  gentleman,  after  all !"  exclaimed 
Bo8e»  with  eyident  satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons,  well  known  to  all  who 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  who  seem  to  carry  a  train  of  trouhles  along  with 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Not  that  they 
are  themselves  peculiarly  liable  to  affliction ;  did  they 
feel  more,  they  would  perhap  endeavor  to  make 
others  feel  less.  The  description  given  of  such  per* 
sons,  in  common  parlance,  is,  that  they  ace  bom  be- 
neath an  unlucky  star ;  and  it  would  almost  seem 
that  a  peculiar  fate  was  upon  them,  for,  without  any- 
thing bordering  upon  malignity  in  their  own  nature, 
and  certainly  without  any  demiite  determination  to 
do  evil  rather  than  good,  they  are  perpetually  invol- 
ving even  their  nearest  and  dearest  connexions  in 
{perplexity  on  their  behalf,  and  often  in  difficulty  and 
OSS.  If  persons  of  this  class  borrow  a  horse,  they 
are  almost  sure  to  throw  it  down ;  if  they  hire  a  car- 
riage, a  shaft  is  broken,  or  a  wheel  thrown  off;  if 
they  transact  business  for  others,  their  employers, 
fail;  if  for  themselves,  the  consequences  are  still 
more  calamitous. 

Though  far  from  insinuating,  in  the  case  of  Morris 
Clement,  that  he  was  an  agent  in  such  disasters  as 
these,  without  any  culpability  attaching^  to  himself, 
vet,  in  the  aggregate  of  calamity  which  his  conduct 
Drought  upon  a  ^rtial  and  injudicious  mother,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  he  had  no  deliberate  intui- 
tion at  all  adequate  to  the  consequences  of  each  indi- 
vidual act,  among  the  many  which  formed  subjects 
of  reproach  or  regret  among  his  friends,  according  to 
their  degree  of  attachment  to  himself,  and  the  lement 
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manner  in  which  they  regarded  the  conduct  of  young 
men  in  general. 

The  affair  of  the  borrowed  carriage  already  re* 
corded,  though  not  the  cause  of  any  personal  injury^ 
and  so  far  less  calamitous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  still,  to  the  widow,  with  her  failing  re- 
sources, a  disaster  of  no  trifling  importance.  The 
carriage  had  been  entirely  dashed  to  pieces ;  and 
though  Morris  amused  himself  by  pointing  out  the 
frailty  of  the  different  fragments,  and  arguing  that 
the  whole,  even  before  its  dismemberment,  was  utp 
terly  worthless,  his  mother  shook  her  head,  for  she 
well  knew  that  a  carriage  is  a  carriage,  so  long  as  it 
holds  together,  and  that  nothing  can  more  effectually 
enhance  its  former  value  than  the  fact  of  its  being 
totally  destroyed  in  another  person's  hands.  Mrs. 
Clement,  too,  was  pne  who  made  a  strict  point  of 
standing  well  with  her  neighbors.  She  herself  was 
never  known  either  to  lend  or  borrow,  and  she  could 
as  little  afford  to  purchase  a  new  carriage  to  supply 
the  loss  occasioned  by  her  son's  imprudence,  as  she 
^could  bring  her  spirit  to  settle  quietly  down  under  an 
obligation  so  irksome  as  that  of  having  first  uded, 
and  then  destroyed,  the  property  of  anoUier. 

It  would  appear  strange,  were  it  not  a  part  of  onr 
heterogeneous  nature,  that  the  Widow  Clement  still 
continued  to  love^  with  the  tenderest  affection,  a  son 
whose  feelings  and  habits  were  so  entirely  opposed 
to  her  own,  and  to  love  him,  as  it  would  seem,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  difference.  But  so  it 
was  ;  and  she  was  not  the  first  woman  whose  heart 
has  turned  away  from  what  was  genial,  comforting, 
and  secure,  to  wreck  its  peace  upon  that  which 
seemed  formed  to  be  its  torment. 

Day  after  day  Mrs.  Clement  watched  the  eye  of 
her  son,  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  while  she 
unburdened  the  whole  weight  of  her  sorrows.  Day 
after  day  she  followed  him  a  little  way  out  into  the 
'fields,  until  his  active  step  had  gained  too  great  a 
distance  for  her  voice  to  reach  his  ear.    At  last  she 
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•poke  directly  to  him,  when  he  could  not  well  escape; 
and  the  conseqaence  was,  a  long  deliberation  npon 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  respectability  of 
the  family  was  to  be  supported. 

Ruth  had  been  a  silent  listener  while  this  ccmsiilp 
tation  was  carried  on,  and  all  seemed  equally  at  a 
loss  for  an  expedient^  for  the  farming  affairs  at  Fean^ 
field  were  just  then  in  so  low  a  state  that  it  appeared 
little  less  than  madness  to  talk  of  continuing  them 
without  any  material  aheration ;  and  to  every  en* 
treaty  of  the  mother's  that  her  son  would  come  and 
settle  down  in  the  country,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  entire  management  of  her  business,  he  replied, 
with  impatience  and  disgust,  that  he  knew  no  more 
about  &rmin^  than  his  dog,  and  that  he  was  not  g(v 
ing  to  bury  hmisell*  in  such  a  place  as  that. 

"  Don*t  you  think  it  a  pretty  place  ?"  asked  Ruth 
with  great  simplicity. 

*'  Pretty  enough,  for  what  it  is,"  was  the  reply, 

**  Is  London  prettier  ?"  asked  Ruth  again ;  but  her 
brother  did  not  condescend  to  answer  so  childlike  an 
inquiry ;  and  the  consultation  went  on,  though  with 
litde  more  success  than  before,  and  a  long  silence* 
ensued,  during  which  Morris  rose  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where  he  whistled  and  adjusted  his  hair  by 
the  reflection  of  his  figure  upon  the  panel  of  the  old 
window-shutter  in  the  deep  recess  into  which  the  sun. 
was  shining. 

'*  I  hare  been  thinking,  mother,"  said  Ruth  at  last, 
and  this  time  she  was  not  interrupted,  for  no  one  else 
had  anything  to  say — '*I  hare  been  thinking  that  I 
might  assist  you." 

'In  what  way  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Clement,  with  a 
tone  of  Yoice  wnich  implied  little  confidence  in  any 
plan  proposed  by  her  daughter. 

*'  I  hare  been  thinking  I  might  learn  a  businesSi'* 
continued  Ruth. 

"  A  business !"  exclaimed  the  mother  and  the  son 
with  one  voice ;  and  then  the  latter  whisded  out  hii 
tune. 
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'  Yoti  know  I  am  no  scholar,"  resumed  the  sim* 
pie-hearted  speaker. 

**  Certainly  not,"  observed  Morris,  and  whistled 
again. 

*<  And  so  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Rnth,  **  that 
I  might  learn  the  business  of  a  dressmaker." 

**  And  practise  it  here  among  haymakers  and  hai^ 
Test  people  ?"  interrupted  Mrs.  Clement. 

**  No,  no,  you  don't  understand  me,"  said  Ruth 
again ;  **  I  onlyr  mean  to  spare  you  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  maintaining  me.  You  know  I  was  al- 
ways quick  with  my  hands,  and  if  I  became  cleyer 
in  the  business,  surely  I  could  get  a  situation  as  as" 
sistant  with  somebody  in  London,  or  elsewhere." 

At  this  observation,  Morris  Clement  condescended 
to  look  roimd.  **  I  donH  think  that  suggestion  of 
Ruth's  at  all  bad^"  he  said ;  ''  and  she  could  make 
me  my  shirts,  by  working  over-hours." 

**  Yes,  and  my  mother's  caps,"  exclaimed  Ruth* 
who  began  to  be  really  pleased  at  the  respect  with 
which  her  proposal  was  treated  by  her  brother. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  this  proposal  gained 
ground  with  thpse  to  whose  interests  it  offered  a 
powerful  appeal;  and  Ruth  Clement,  who  in  her 
g^lish  heroism  knew  not  the  real  nature  of  the  sac- 
rifice she  was  about  to  make,  found  herself,  in  the 
oourse  of  a  few  days,  preparing,  with  her  mother's 
consent,  and  her  brother's  approbation^  for  that  most 
dubious  of  all  grades  of  human  life,  and  that  least 
enviable  of  any — a  dressmaker's  apprentice  in  Lou* 
don. 

It  is  probable  this  scheme  would  scarcely  have  ap- 
peared feasible,  had  there  not  been  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Clement's  carrying  on  a  very  flourishing  busi- 
ness in  this  line  in  the  metropolis ;  or  rather,  one 
whose  account  of  her  own  transactions  in  the  fash- 
ionable world  occasionally  startled  the  inhabitants 
of  Feamfield,  when  she  came  down  for  a  day  in  the 
country,  to  tell  how  dresses  were  worn  in  town,  to 
smeli  the  new-mown  hay,  and  to  take  back  to  the 
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(Hty  her  hands  full  of  garden-flowers,  destined  tc 
drag  out  the  remnant  of  their  existence  in  the  win-* 
dow  of  her  front  parlor  at  No.  2. 

Nor  was  the  novel  destination  to  which  poor  Rntb 
was  consigned,  the  only  change  which  circum- 
stances  rendered  necessary  at  Feamfield.  In  conse* 
quence  of  the  determination  of  Morris  not  to  hnry 
himself  m  the  country,  Mrs.  Clement  at  last  decided 
upon  a  step  which  had  been  proposed  to  her,  of  dis- 
posing of  ner  farm  to  a  gentleman  of  great  respec- 
tability in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  he  being  an  un- 
married man,  without  mother  or  sister  to  superin- 
tend his  domestic  affairs,  an  arrangement  was  entered 
into,  by  which  the  widow  should  remain  as  nominal 
mistress  of  the  home  she  had  so  long  called  her  own. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  we  are  affected  by 
those  changes  which  leave  us  still  occupants  of  our 
accustomed  places,  smrounded  by  the  same  familial 
objects,  and  m  all  outward  circumstances  the  same. 

Morris  Clement  rode  gayly  away  from  the  door  of 
his  paternal  home,  never  a^ain  to  find  it  a  home  to 
him ;  and  his  mother  turned  into  the  old  parlor  with 
a  tear  in  her  eye ;  but  yet  with  a  look  of  as  much 
dignity,  and  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  almost  as 
complete,''  as  when  the  whole  premises  were  called 
her  own.  Ruth  was  the  only  one  who  really  felt 
the  change ;  and  she  felt  it  the  more,  because  the 
person  who  had  come  to  take  possession  of  the  farm, 
was  a  man  of  grave  and  distant  habits,  who,  though 
exceedingly  respectful  to  her  mother,  neither  said 
nor  did  anything  to  make  her  understand  that  he 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  be  there. 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  new  master  of 
Feamfield  ?"  said  Rose  Middleton  to  her  friend,  on« 
day,  as  they  walked  over  the  fields  to  the  farm. 

"  Austin  Elliot,"  was  the  short  reply. 

<<  The  next  thing  I  must  ask,  is  how  you  like 
him  ?"  continued  Rose,  **  for  you  seem  determined 
to  tell  me  nothing  unless  I  do  ask." 

*<  We  like  him  of  course,"  replied  Ruth.    <*He  is 
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A  good  man,  I  believe,  and  reads  his  Bible  very  dili« 
gently." 

"  And  it  follows,  of  course,  that  you  like  him  ?" 
asked  Rose,  laughing. 

"  It  ought  to  follow,"  said  Ruth ;  "  but—" 

<<  But  what  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  something  about 
lum  you  do  not  like.  Now,  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ;  for  he  must  be  very  disagreeable,  if  you  do  not 
like  him,  when  he  is  so  good." 

*<  Z  think,"  said  Euth,  **  but  I  am  not  quite  sure— 
I  think  he  is  cold-hearted  and  severe." 

**  In  what  way  ?" 

'<He  is  so  very  abstemious.  He  never  allows 
himself  the  least  mdulgence  that  can  be  done  with- 
out." 

'*  Does  he  never  drink  wine  ?" 

**  No;  nor  even  beer." 

'*  What  a  stingy  man  he  must  be  !  But,  after  alJ» 
this  is  only  being  hard-hearted  to  himself.  Does  he 
give  nothing  away  ?" 

**  Yes ;  there  is  a  poor  old  woman  ill  in  the  lane, 
to  whom  he  sends  a  part  of  his  dinner  every  day." 

**  Most  likely  for  ostentation,"  observed  Rose  ;  and 
thus  the  two  Mends  amused  themselves  with  all  the 
evidence  they  could  bring  against  the  stranger,  un- 
til they  reached  the  door  of  the  farmhouse,  when 
Rose  looked  about  her  with  some  curiosity,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  draw  her  own  conclusions 
firom  personal  observation. 

It  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Elliot  appeared,  and 
when  he  did,  the  sudden  start,  and  heightened  color 
on  the  cheek  of  Rose,  betrayed  an  emc  .ion  for  which 
her  friend  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  account,  more 
especially  as  the  stranger  himself  appeared  uncon- 
scious of  any  cause  for  extraordinary  excitement. 

"  He  is  the  very  man,"  said  Rose  to  her  friend^ 
after  having  made  an  excuse  for  calling  her  to  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  room. 

**  What  man  ?"  asked  Ruth. 

.9 
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**  My  cattle*dealer,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so.'' 

"  Impossible !" 

**  The  very  same,  I  assure  you.  And  yet  he  does 
not  choose  to  know  me." 

''Perhaps  he  waits  until  you  choose  to  know 
him." 

''  Then  he  shall  wait  a  little  longer,"  said  Rose, 
tossing  back  her  shining  ringlets,  and  advancing  to 
the  table  with  an  air  of  haughty  indifference,  for 
she  was  really  piqued  that  an  interview,  which  she 
considered  as  bearing  so  romantic  a  character,  should 
have  been  already  forgotten,  so  far  at  least  as  related 
to  herself;  and  if  her  woman's  heart  had  been  more 
deeply  fathomed,  there  would  probably  have  been 
found  concealed  in  some  of  its  recesses,  a  very  natu- 
ral surprise  that  her  own  personal  charms  should 
have  made  so  slight  an  impression.  She  forgot,  in 
the  moment  of  her  wounded  vanity,  that  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Elliot  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that 
delicacy  on  his  part  forbade  his  public  recognition 
of  her  as  a  former  acquaintance,  unless  she  herself 
had  given  him  to  understand  that  such  recognition 
would  be  agreeable. 

"  Does  Mr.  Elliot  ever  walk  out  with  you  ?"  asked 
Hose,  looking  back  to  the  house  as  she  and  her  friend 
passed  out  of  the  garden,  to  pursue  their  evening 
walk  to  the  town. 

*' Never,"  said  Ruth,  and  dismissed  the  subject 
with  great  indifference,  for  she  was  thinking,  that 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  last  time  she  would  ever 
accompany  Rose  Middleton  back  to  her  father's 
house,  over  those  fields,  and  along  those  grassy  path- 
ways, so  familiar  to  her  step  that  she  could  almost 
have  gone  blindfold  all  the  way.  And  not  to  her 
step  only,  for  the  sound  of  the  greensward  beneath 
her  foot,  the  son^  of  the  blackbird  in  the  hedge-row 
tree,  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn,  and  the  rustling  of 
the  thick  com  as  she  passed  by,  were  all  parts  of 
that  home-feeling,  which,  to  an  isolated  bemff  like 
herself,  but  little  valued,  and  less  understood,  con- 
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■titat^d  neaily  ail  her  Utile  portioa  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. 

There  are  no  creatures  on  earth  so  mdifferent,  in- 
atteDtiye,  and  apparently  heartless,  as  youn^  ladies 
who  are  just  beginning  to  interest  themselyes  in  what 
is  called  an  affair  of  the  heart. 

''  I  shall  be  in  London  this  day  next  week,"  said 
Ruth. 

''That  must  be  Mr.  Elliot!"  exclaimed  Rose: 
**  Look  yonder ;  who  else  can  it  be  ?" 

''  I  wonder  what  makes  my  brother  like  London 
so  much  better  than  the  country,"  observed  Ruth. 

**  Do  you  think  Mr.  Elliot  wUl  join  us,  if  we  go 
that  way  1"  asked  Rose,  "  it  really  grows  very  late, 
and  I  do  not  half  like  that  shady  lane  after  the  sun 
has  set." 

"We  can  go  by^the  public  road,"  said  Ruth, 
smiling :  for  she  tnought,  if  her  friend  was  afraid 
iQ  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  what 
was  to  become  o(  her,  who  had  all  her  steps  to 
retrace  from  the  town  to  the  farm  ?  It  was  not  the 
habit  of  Rose,  however,  to  think  much  about  any- 
body but  herself;  and  when  her  friend  bid  her  good- 
night, after  Mr.  Elliot  had  very  politely  joined  them, 
she  never  once  expressed  her  concem  that  she  should 
have  to  walk  home  alone. 

Ruth  Clement  had  not  expected,  still  less  had  she 
wished,  that  Mr.  Elliot  should  feel  the  slightest 
anxiety  about  her  safety  ;  yet  had  her  own  thoughts 
been  less  absorbing,  she  might  very  naturally  have 
wondered  why  a  gentleman  should  think  the  young 
lady  who  had  but  a  hundred  yards  to  go,  more  in 
need  of  protection  than  another  who  had  to  walk  a 
mile.  In  the  present  instance,  howev  er,  this  seeming 
disproportion  in  the  attentions  of  the  gentleman, 
proved  equally  acceptable  to  both  friends ;  for  Ruth 
was  fond  of  the  twilight  hour,  and  she  spent  so  much 
of  her  time  alone,  and  kept  so  many  of  her  thoughts 
to  herself,  that  solitude  and  silence  seemed  to  be  the 
element  in  which  she  lived.    Still  there  was  on  this 
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occasion  a  more  than  usual  proportion  of  sadness 
mingling  with  her  secret  thoughts.  It  is  so  melan« 
choly  a  thine  to  go  away  witnout  being  regretted, 
that  there  is  bat  one  circumstance  in  life  which  can 
weigh  against  it,  and  that  is — to  return  without  a 
welcome. 

**  I  don^t  wish  them  to  be  distressed,"  said  Ruth« 
speaking  her  feelings  aloud,  as  she  leaned  upon  the 
stile  that  was  nearest  home,  **  that  would  pain  me 
very  much  ;  but  I  should  like  somebody  to  be  a  little 
sorry  that  I  am  going  away." 

Ruth  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  low  mournful  whine, 
and  looking  over  the  stile,  she  saw  in  the  pathway 
her  brother's  dog,  which,  though  considered  his  prop- 
erty, and  subject  to  his  authority,  had  always  been 
dependant  upon  her  care  and  kindness.  And  now 
it  seemed  almost  as  if  the  poor  animal  had  a  pre- 
sentiment of  its  loss,  for  it  looked  up  into  her  face 
most  pitifully  ;  and  when  she  spoke  again,  its  distress 
burst  forth  into  a  perfect  howl. 

"  Poor  Die,"  said  Ruth,  "  will  nobody  care  for  you 
when  I  am  gone  ?"  and  seating  herself  upon  a  bank, 
the  dog  lay  down  beside  her  with  its  head  upon  her 
lap,  and  they  neither  of  them  stirred  from  the  spot 
until  the  moon  rose  above  the  orchard  trees  which 
grew  around  the  |^arden  at  Feamfield. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening— the  air  so^  pure  and 
still,  the  sky  so  serene,  and  the  wide  flowers  and 
thickly  growing  herbs  so  fresh  and  fragrant  with 
the  dew — the  cattle  were  all  so  peacefully  at  rest, 
the  village  sounds  so  hushed,  while  the  sombre 
woods  and  deep  shadows  of  scattered  trees  which 
lay  here  and  there  contrasted  with  the  white  moon- 
light, looked  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  beauty 
and  repose,  that  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
at  such  an  hour,  not  to  resign  the  mind  to  an  im- 
aginary sense  of  the  strongly  prevailing  presence  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
of  safety  and  protection. 
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**  I  should  never  be  afraid  in  the  coimtrr,"  thought 
Ruth ;  y^\  at  the  same  moment  she  belied  her  words 
by  starting  suddenly  from  the  ground,  at  the  sound 
of  a  brisk  footstep,  brushing  the  dew  from  the  grass 
along  the  pathway  to  the  stile. 

*'  This  is  a  late  hour  for  you,  Miss  Clement,"  said 
Austin  Elliot. 

"It  is,"  replied  Ruth,  '*  but  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
country  so  soon,  that  I  feel  anxious  to  enjoy  all  I  can 
of  it  both  by  day  and  n^ht." 

**  Your  friend  looks  delicate,  I  think,"  he  continued. 
"  Is  she  so  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least.  We  think  her  the  picture 
of  health." 

"  Constitutions  like  hers  are  often  misunderstood," 
observed  the  gentleman,  '<  she  appeared  excessively 
fatigued  on  reaching  home." 

''  You  need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  about 
that,"  replied  Ruth,  "  she  would  nave  walked  back 
again  with  the  greatest  ease,  had  there  been  any  in- 
ducement for  doing  so." 

"  Another  proof,"  said  the  gentleman,  somewhat 
sullenly,  "  that  those  who  see  us  the  most  frequently 
are  the  least  watchful  of  our  little  ailments." 

"  I  do  assure  you  again,"  exclaimed  Ruth,  more 
earnestly,  "that  Rose  Middleton  has  no  ailments 
whatever,  except  such  as  a  little  self-discipline  might 
correct." 

"  I  would  ask  you  what  those  are,"  said  Austin 
Elliot,  "  but  that  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  make  a  friend  become  evidence  against  a 
friend." 

"  You  ought,  at  any  rate,"  said  Ruth,  "  to  ask  me 
for  a  catalogue  of  her  virtues  first." 

'*'  And  if  I  should  not  feel  more  pleasure  in  discov- 
ering them  myself,  I  would." 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  y^ou  are  a  proper  judge  I 
Is  there  not  a  remote  possibility  that  your  percep- 
tions, though  clear  on  omer  subjects,  may  be  a  little 
at  fault  here  ?" 
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Whether  Austin  Mushed  at  this  suggestion  dr  not, 
was  impossible  to  say ;  but  one  thing  was  evident, 
from  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  felt  both  interest 
and  pleasure  in  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had 
taken,  and  he  looked  upon  Ruth  ever  afterward  with 
more  complacency  than  he  had  done  before.  It  was 
a  complacency,  however,  which  arose  entirely  out  of 
her  intimacy  with  Rose ;  and  when,  during  the  last 
fe^'  days  of  her  residence  in  the  country,  those  pre- 
cious days  in  which  she  lingered  over  each  familiar 
object  as  if  regarding  it  for  the  last  time,  if  ever  he 
joined  her  in  her  walks,  or  was  in  any  way  brought 
into  contact  with  her,  his  conversation  invariably 
turned  upon  her  friend,  or  upon  the  minister's  family, 
in  some  way  or  other. 

At  last  the  eventful  morning  came  on  which  Ruth 
Clement  was  to  take  leave  of  her  native  home,  and 
to  consign  herself  to  a  new  world  of  hopes,  and  fears, 
and  trials,  and  interests,  of  which  as  yet  she  knew 
nothing.  A  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Clement's  who  was  go- 
ing to  town  had  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  Austin  Elliot  accompanied  her  to  the  Mid- 
dletons,  to  take  leave  of  the  friends,  the  loss  of  whose 
society  occasioned  her  perhaps  more  real  regret  than 
any  other  consideration. 

"And  Rose,  too,"  said  Ruth  to  herself,  "I  think 
she  will  be  sorry  at  last,  though  she  has  such  excel- 
lent spirits ;  for  I  don't  know  who  she  will  find  to  tell 
her  secrets  to,  when  I  am  gone." 

Rose  Middleton,  however,  appeared  no  more  affec- 
ted by  the  prospect  of  losing  her  friend,  than  she 
would  have  done  had  her  mother's  last  new  servant 
been  about  to  go  away.  Not  that  she  did  not  feel 
the  value  of  so  docile  and  faithful  an  associate  in  all 
her  thoughts  and  all  her  occupations,  but,  from  the 
cause  already  alluded  to,  her  mind  was  pre-occupied 
by  a  more  agreeable  subject,  and  she  was  not  sure 
that  her  face  would  look  quite  so  pretty  if  she  al- 
lowed herself  to  cry.  One  effort,  however,  she  did 
make — the  last  which  even  pretended  friendship 
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would  witkhold — she  ofiered  to  aecompanf  her 
friend  to  the  coach,  and  her  bonnet  was  soon  put  on, 
and  a  loose  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  more  she  was  walking  with  Ruth  and 
Austin  Elliot  along  the  street  toward  the  inn,  asking 
a  number  of  commonplace  questions,  without  (Mice 
waiting  for  a  reply. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel  whence  the  coach  was  to 
start,  the  party  discovered  that  they  should  still  have 
some  minutes  to  wait,  and  on  being  shown  into  a 
little  square  parlor  appropriated  to  the  admission  of 

S arsons  so  circumstanced.  Rose  declared  her  incapa- 
ilitv  to  endure  such  an  atmosphere  as  the  tobacco 
smoke  and  the  ■  spirits  of  the  night  before  had  left 
there. 

^*  It  reminds  me,"  said  she,  <'  that  I  want  a  bottle 
of  lavender  water ;  I  will  just  step  over  to  Mr.  Jew- 
in^s,  and  be  with  you  again  in  a  moment." 

It  was  impossible  for  Austin  to  allow  so  delicate  a 
lady  to  go  alone ;  and  having  first  ascertained  that  all 
the  boxes  pertaining  to  Ruth  were  safe,  he  too  set  off 
for  the  lavender-water — ^perhaps  the  first  time  in  his 
life  that  he  had  been  engaged  on  such  an  errand.   4- 

*<  It  would  have  been  but  a  little  while  to  have 
stayed  with  me,"  said  Ruth  to  herself,  as  she  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window,  where  the  horses  were 
to  be  seen  already  harnessed,  '*  and  if  I,  who  have 
^ways  been  accustomed  to  such  pure  country  air, 
could  bear  the  atmosphere  of  this  room,  surely  Rose 
might  have  done  so  too." 

^*  Is  this  your  luggage,  miss  ?"  asked  the  port», 
throwing  open  the  door  as  wide  as  it  would  go ;  and 
the  kind  old  man,  who  had  ofiered  to  take  charge  of 
Ruth  to  London,  just  then  coming  in,  she  was  soon 
safely  seated  beside  him  on  the  outside  of  the  coacl^ 
without  any  interference  from  other  friends.  As  the 
vehicle,  with  all  the  rush  and  rattle  which  usually 
attend  the  commencement  of  a  joumey,  rolled  past 
the  door  of  Mr.  Jewin's  shop,  Rose  expressed  her 
astonishment  and  grief  that  such  an  accident  should 
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hare  happened,  as  its  actually  starting  before  sh^ 
had  chosen  her  favorite  scent,  and  running  to  the 
door,  she  waved  in  the  air  the  white  handkerchief, 
already  perfumed  with  half  the  odors  in  Mr.  Jewin's 
shop  ;  while  Austin,  who  was  really  grieved  at  his 
own  neglect,  stood  back,  and  did  not  appear  even  to 
know  that  the  coach  was  passing. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  never  pre- 
tended to  see  me  off,"  was  the  mental  observation 
made  by  Ruth,  who  soon  lost  some  portion  of  the 
poignancy  of  her  ^ief  in  the  sensations  which  her 
novel  situation  excited.  Her  companion,  too,  though 
a  homely  man,  was  extremely  kind,  and  every  litUe 
act  of  consideration  shown  to  herself  was  received  by 
Ruth  with  a  degree  of  gratitude  which  actually  made 
her  happy  for  the  time. 

"  Is  this  London  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  simplicity 
which  made  the  old  man  smile,  whenever  the  houses 
began  to  thicken  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  espe- 
cially when  villas  and  ornamental  grounds  seemed 
to  realize,  in  some  degree,  the  high  ideas  she  had 
formed  of  that  beauty  and  splendor  which  she  had 
heard  of  as  belonging  to  the  great  metropolis,  and 
which  she  supposed  to  be  the  cause  why  her  brother 
60  unhesitatingly  preferred  a  tov^n  residence  to  the 
farmhouse  at  Feamtield* 

**  Now  this  is  London,"  said  the  old  man  at  last, 
when  the  road  became  narrower,  the  houses  smaller, 
and  more  closely  hemmed  in  with  each  other,  and 
the  population  more  dense  and  dirty ;  while  old 
clothes  were  hung  about  the  doors ;  and  green  grocers' 
shops,  displaying  old  faded  vegetables,  were  thrown 
open  in  the  cellars  below. 

"  This  London !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  and  does  my 
brother  Morris  live  here  ?" 

"  Not  here,  exactly,"  replied  her  companion,  "  but 
he  breathes  the  same  air,  and  walks  past  such  places 
as  these,  every  day." 

«'  Impossible  !"  exclaimed  Ruth  agam ;  «  why,  I 
don't  think  I  can  breathe  here  at  all.    The  anr  i« 
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like  that  of  a  room  just  swept,  before  the  dnst  faaH 
settled  ;  and  the  people  look  as  if  neither  they  nor 
their  clothes  had  been  washed  for  six  months." 

"If  everybody  and  everything  in  London  was 
washed  to-night,"  observed  the  countryman,  "it 
would  look  pretty  much  the  same  to-morrow.'  * 

"  And  does  my  brother  Morris  live  here  ?"  ex- 
claimed Ruth  again,  less  concerned  about  her  own 
destination,  than  astonished  at  the  choice  of  one 
whom  she  had  always  associated  in  her  youthful 
fancy  with  what  was  most  refined,  and  most  ele- 
vated above  the  gross  and  valgar  requirements  and 
occupations  of  human  life.  Nor  was  her  wonder  at 
all  abated  by  the  increase  of  noise,  and  bustle,  and 
tumult,  into  which  they  entered,  as  the  well-accus- 
tomed horses  thridded  their  way,  aoud  drew  the  rat- 
tling vehicle  sloag  streets  so  densely  filled,  that  from 
the  bird's-eye  view  which  the  situation  of  Ruth  com- 
manded, to  pas9  along  them  at  all,  seemed  nothing 
less  than  a  miracle. 

"  Is  any  one  to  meet  you  1"  asked  the  old  man,  on 
their  aligntin^ffrom  the  coach. 

"  No,"  replied  Ruth.  "  My  mother  thought  you 
would  be  kind  enough,  to  see  me  into  a  coach,  and 
tell  the  driver  where  to  go.  But  I  will  settle  with 
you  first,  if  you  please,  for  I  think  you  have  paid  for 
me  all  the. way." 

"Well  see  about  that,"  said  the  countryman. 
"  This  hair  trunk,  you  say,  is  yours — and  this  ?" 

"  All  these,"  said  Ruth,  and  she  stood  beside  them 
as  directed,  until  her  companion  brought  a  coach 
from  an  adjoining  street,  into  which  he  saw  them 
safely  stowed ;  after  which  h'e  took  the  hand  of  Ruth, 
who  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  as  if  to  ask  whether 
they  were  not  to  part  there.  He  understood  her 
looK,  and  answering,  "  I  don't  Ipse  sight  of  you  until 
I  see  the  door  at  No.  2 ;"  he  half  lifted  her  into  thie 
carriage,  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  settlement,"  said  he,  going 
direct  to  the  point  which  Ruth  had  most  at  heart, 
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<'  yoQ  need  not  mention  that  again,  for  it  is  not  my 
practice  to  come  to  London  empty 4ianded ;  and  I 
Know  the  circumstances  of  your  mother^  and  yours 
too :  so  no  nonsense  ahout  the  money.  I  can  af^ 
ford  it  better  than  you  can,  anyhow ;  and  you  will 
find  use  enough  in  this  great  Babel  for  all  you  have 
got  in  your  purse.  I  only  wish  it  may  be  reason,  and 
not  folly,  that  calls  it  forth." 

Ruth,  of  course,  remonstrated ;  but  it  was  all  in 
vain.  Her  friend  only  repeated^  he  had  daughters 
of  his  own,  and  good  girls  too ;  and  he  wished,  if 
ever  they  were  in  need  of  it>that  some  old  man,  like 
himself,  might  pay  their  way  a$  willingly  as  he  did 
hers  that  day. 

"  Not  to  this  fipreat  city,  either,'*  he  added,  "  for 
it's  a  dangerous  place,  my  dear,  that  you  have  chosen 
to  set  up  m." 

"  Oh !  do  not  call  it  choosing,"  said  Kuth,  for  she 
felt,  and  felt  bitterly,  the  repulsion  of  everything 
she  saw.  "  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it, 
but—" 

"  Well,  well,  I  know  all  about  it,**  said  the  old 
man  again.  ^*  Your  mother  told  me  everything ;  and 
for  all  she  smoothed  the  matter  over,  by  saving  it 
was  your  choice — that  you  had  a  turn  for  millinery, 
and  all  that — I  can  not  help  thinking  it  was  rather 
hard  upon  you  to  send  you  nere." 

"  Whatever  you  think,"  exclaimed  Ruth, "  do  not 
call  it  hard  to  me.  I  am  trying  every  day,  and  every 
hour,  uot  to  lliink  it  so,  and  I  have  aifficulty  enough 
without  any  one  making  it  worse." 

"  Yes;  and  you  will  nave  more  difficulty  still,  if  I 
mistake  not^"  continued  her  companion,  for  he  was 
no  philosopher,  nor  acquainted  with  the  nice  art  of 
accommodating  the  mind  to  circumstances,  when 
circumstances  can  not  be  accommodated  to  the  mind  ; 
thus  the  only  means  of  consolation  with  which  he 
was  acquainted,  besides  that  of  his  powerful  help, 
was  the  expression  of  his  no  less  powerful  sympa- 
thy;  and  m  giving  utterance  to  that,  he  plunged  into 
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«Teiy  difficulty,  and  diyed  to  the  bottom  of  erery 
trial,  until  the  ease  be  kindly  intended  to  amelio- 
rate, always  became  worse,  instead  of  better,  under 
his  treatment. 

**  And  now,"  said  he,  as  the  hackney-coach  pro- 
ceeded through  street  after  street,  all  apparently  in- 
terminable, **  you  behold  the  great  whirlpool  or  hu- 
man wickedness  into  which  you  hare  thrown  your- 
self or  rather  into  which  your  friends  have  thrown 
you.  Look  at  that  man.  Do  you  see  those  women  ? 
I  need  not  tell  you  to  beware  of  such.  It  is  the 
seemingly  respectable  of  whom  you  must  learn  to  be 
afraid — the  prettily-dressed  poor  girls — the  young 
men  who  would  taKe  yoa  out  on  Sundays,  and.  treat 
you  with  their  masters'  money ;" — and  thus  he  went 
on,  until  Ruth  began  to  fear  she  was  entering  a  per- 
fect den  of  iniquity,  in  which  no  one  wotdd  be  able 
to  show  her  any  good  ;  and  she  at  last  ventured  to 
ask  in  whom  she  was  to  trust. 

^*  You  have  a  bible,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  old  man. 
**  You  will  read  there  of  One  whom  you  may  trust, 
and  trust  with  safety ;  and  the  oftener  you  refer  to 
that  blessed  book,  the  happier  and  the  better  it  will 
he  for  you. — But  stop,  my  good  fellow,"  he  called 
out  from  the  window,  <*  don't  you  see  that  this  is  the 
place  ?" 

The  driver  now  pulled  up  his  horses  exactly  oppo- 
site the  front  parlor  window  of  Mrs.  Prickett's  house, 
where,  instead  of  alighting,  the  eountr^rman  contin- 
ued with  his  head  thrust  from  the  window  of  the 
^l^ch,  making  every  observation  he  could  upon  the 
outside  of  the  habitation,  which  might  lead  to  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  things  within. 

"  The  young  women  work  in  the  cellar,  I  see," 
was  the  remark  with  which  he  drew  back,  and  at 
that  instant  the  door  was  opened  by  a  bustling  seru 
vant-maid,  while  the  lady  of  the  house  herself,  all 
ribands  and  smiles,  stood  in  tbe  entrance,  to  courte- 
sy in,  as  she  expected,  a  newly-arrived  customer. 
It  was  with  evident  chagrin  that  she  learned  what 
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kind  of  arrival  she  had  been  so  much  on  the  aleil 
to  meet.  And  the  servant-maid,  too,  grew  tardy  in 
her  movements,  as  raie  package  after  another  was 
handed  to  her  by  the  coachman  ;  and  altogether  these 
was  as  little  appearance  of  welcome  to  poor  Both  at 
if  she  had  been  one  of  those  packages  herself. 

**  Good-by  to  you,  child,"  said  the  old  man,  brush- 
ing the  sleeve  of  his  coat  across  his  eyes.  *^  I  don't 
like  all  this ;  but  I  must  not  make  a  child  of  myself. 
It  is  no  business  of  mine." 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone ;  and  Ruth^  whoUy 
at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  herself  so  as  to  fit  into  her 
new  situation,  was  conducted  up  stairs  to  a  little 
room  containing  no  other  furniture  than  a  bed  and  a 
few  boxes,  on  the  highest  of  which  was  placed  a 
crazy  looking-glass,  which  made  one  side  of  every 
unlucky  countenance  reflected  in  it  appear  longer 
than  the  other. 

Poor  Ruth  !  how  she  did  Loathe  the  aspect  of  every- 
thing around  her!  And  then  the  tea  that  was 
brought  out — no  milk,  for  the  family  had  had  their 
tea,  and  the  three  drops  of  milk  which  remained 
over  and  above,  had  been  given  to  the  cat.  How 
different  was  this  tea  to  the  plentiful  table  Ruth  had 
often  felt  so  proud  and  so  happy  to  set  out  at  Feam- 
field  !  It  was  not  for  herself,  however,  that  she  cared 
for  these  things,  and  therefore  this  trial,  as  well  as 
many  others,  was  rendered  endurable  by  the  refleo 
tion  thet  her  mother  and  Morris  were  not  sharing  it 
with  her — that  she  had  the  pain  of  it  all  to  herself^ 
and  that  whatever  she  might  suffer,  she  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  suffering  for  them. 

And  Ruth  had  need  of  this  satisfaction,  for  there 
is  perhaps  no  creature  upon  earth  more  pitiable  than 
the  dressmaker's  apprentice  in  a  great  city,  espe- 
cially where  they  are  far  from  their  own  friends,  and 
are  expected,  as  the  frequent  rule  is,  to  tarn  out  on 
Sundays,  and  to  leave  the  best  dinner,  and  the  best 
room,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  employers  and  their 
friends.    There  is  a  vulgarity,  too,  to  which  Ruth 
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dement  ibund  herself  bat  too  sensitiye  in  this  kind 
of  life  in  London,  of  which  the  dwellers  in  the  coun- 
try know  nothing.  Among  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  town  residence,  and  the  country  seat,  pre- 
sent yery  little  difference  of  occupation,  association, 
or  interest ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
ferent; and  the  very  same  mde  whose  leading 
characteristic  is  vulgarity  in  the  one,  is  rusticity  or 
homeliness  in  the  other.  It  is  even  so  with  child- 
hood. The  very  same  boy  who,  in  the  outskirts  of 
his  native  village,  would  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a 
youthful  appetite  with  blackberries  from  the  hedge- 
row in  the  green  lanes,  would  stand  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  London,  watching  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men eat  buns  and  bon-bons,  through  the  window  of 
a  confectioner's  shop  ;  and  the  little  girl  who,  in  her 
father's  orchard  would  prick  daisies  upon  a  sprig  of 
hawthom  to  make  a  mimic  tree  in  foil  blossom, 
would  place  the  cast-off  flowers  of  her  mother's  mis- 
tress in  her  own  bonnet,  and  strut  the  juvenile  co- 
quette along  the  streets  of  London.  The  case  reigns 
parallel  throughout.  He  who  descants  upon  the 
state  of  the  times,  seated  in  a  **  fancy  tin  arbor,"  in- 
haling the  smoke  of  London,  talks  about  the  size  of 
his  quartern  loaf,  and  the  price  of  his  pint  of  beer ; 
while  the  man  of  the  same  grade  discussing  these 
subjects  in  the  coimtry,  stretches  his  eye  over  the 
rich  meadows  and  the  wide  fields  of  waving  com 
which  bound  his  horizon,  and,  glorying  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  country  which  he  calls  his  own,  declares 
that  he  must  have  a  daring  mind,  indeed,  who  would 
presume  to  trample  on  the  rights,  or  restrain  the  lib- 
erties of  a  people  so  privileged,  so  feariess,  and  so 
noble,  as  those  who  bear  the  l^onored  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen. 

Ruth  Clement,  though  possessing  all  the  simplicity 
of  a  country  girl,  and  in  her  own  character  humble 
in  the  extreme,  was  perfectly  alive  to  this  peculiar 
change  in  her  circumstances  ;  and  much  as  she  felt 
the  loss  t)f  all  she  had  ever  loved,  she  felt  periiaps 
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more  keenly  the  hamiliatian  of  being  so  entirely 
associated  with  a  class  of  persons  whose  minds  and 
feelings  were  as  far  below  the  general  tone  of  hers, 
as  the  outward  aspect  of  the  peasant's  life  is  below 
that  of  the  sovereign  on  his  throne.  Still  there  was 
one  source  of  consolation  left  for  Ruth,  of  which  she 
was  not  slow  to  avail  herself ;  for  she  was  not  a  per- 
son to  sink  under  a  trouble  of  mere  feeling,  when  the 
comfort  of  acting,  and  acting  generously,  was  left  to 
her ;  and  on  the  first  moment  of  liberty  being  grant- 
ed her,  she  hastened  to  her  brother's  lodgings,  deter- 
mined to  relieve  some  of  those  pressing  necessities 
about  which  she  had  heard  him  speak  so  often  and  so 
earnestly  to  her  mother^  by  placing  in  his  hands  the 
money,  which,  but  for  the  kindness  of  her  compan- 
ion from  the  country,  would  have  been  expended  in 
her  journey  to  L(Midon.  She  was  anxious,  too,  to 
see  again  that  familiar  face  which  had  filled  her 
youthful  fancy  with  the  highest  ideas  she  had  ever 
formed  of  manly  beauty.  She  was  anxious  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  voice  associated  with  all  her  dearest 
household  recollections  ;  she  was  anxious  to  speak 
even  the  pleasant  names  of  long-known  and  beloved 
things — though  never  loved  so  fondly  as  now,'  when 
a  barrier  of  such  entire  separation  seemed  to  be  built 
up  between  her  and  them,  that  she  must  be  con- 
tent to  speak  in  a  new  language  in  order  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

"  But  Morris  will  understand  me,"  she  said  many 
times  to  herself,  as  she  thridded  her  new,  and,  to  her, 
difficult  way  along  the  streets  of  London.  "  Perhaps 
he  mav  have  heard  from  my  mother,  and  then  I  shall 
hear  all  about  them  ;"  for  Ruth  had  accustomed  her- 
self to  that  homely  expression,  which  includes  all 
familiar  domestic  and  household  associations  under 
this  simple  word.  Thus  if  they  were  well  and  happy, 
it  was  enough  for  her ;  or,  if  she  herself  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  give  satisfaction  to  themt  it  was  the 
highest  pomt  of  her  earthly  ambition ;  ai^d  yet  if  she 
had  been  asked  to  sum  up  the  various  items  included 
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by  her  mental  calculations  in  this  comprehensiye 
monosyllable,  it  is  possible  she  would  not  have  ceased 
without  enumerating  all  th6  dumb  animals,  and  many 
of  the  plants,  which  had  been  alike  the  objects  of 
her  affection,  and  the  subjects  of  her  care. 

Arrived  at  her  brother's  lodgings,  Ruth  Clement 
yfrss  a  little  surprised  to  find  them  in  a  handsome, 
and  what  she  supposed  must  be  ar  very  expensive 
street*  The  door,  too,  was  one  of  which  she  scarcely 
dared  to  lift  the  knocker,  from  a  nervous  apprehen- 
sion of  who  or  what  her  summons  might  bnng.  A 
little  boy  who  filled  the  office  of  porter,  and  whose 
appearance  she  thought  would  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  a  good  whdesome  wash,  relieved  her  mind 
from  all  further  apprehension,  by  answering  that  Mr. 
Clement  was  at  home,  and  by  walking  before  her  up 
a  loftv  flight  of  stairs,  and  opening  the  door  of  a  hand- 
somely furnished  sitting-room,  where  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  an  elegant  morning  dress  was  reading  the 
paper,  while  a  late  breakfast  stood  untasted  beside 
nim.  Ruth  thought  at  first  that  it  could  not  really 
be  her  brother,  because,  though  she  had  sent  m  her 
name,  he  gave  no  sign  of  recognition,  until  the  boy 
had  again  retreated,  and  closed  the  door.  Morris 
then  knit  his  brows,  and,  looking  very  angrily  at  his 
sister,  said — "What  upon  earUi  has  brought  you 
here  ?" 

**  I  came,"  replied  Ruth,  not  unaccustomed  to  this 
mode  of  treatment,  and  therefore  not  so  easily  re- 
pelled by  it  as  some  others  might  have  been — "I 
came  to  bring  you  a  little  money  which  I  have  to 
spare.'* 

Morris  laughed  a  short  laugh,  as  people  do  who 
are  not  altogether  displeased,  and  who  yet  feel  an 
utter  contempt  for  the  smaUness  and  inadequacy  of 
the  means  of  satisfaction  afforded  or  proposed. 

**  Your  money  is  all  very  well,"  said  he,  "  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  you  must  not  be  coming  here  at  any 
time  when  it  suits  you — that  will  never  do," 
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<'  Why  not  ?'*  asked  Ruth,  with  her  accastomed 
simplicity. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  replied  her  hrother,  "  I  most 
not  have  it  known  that  vou  are  my  sister ;  and  in 
the  next,  I  have  no  wish  tnat  you  should  he  exposed 
to  the  remarks  which  would  naturally  fall  upon  a 
youn^  woman  in  your  situation  going  in  and  out  of  a 
Doarding-house  for  young  gentlemen." 

<*  In  my  situation  ?"  asked  Ruth,  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  peculiar  considerations  that  situ- 
ation inyolved. 

*'  Ves,  in  your  situation  as  a  dressmaker's  appren- 
tice," was  the  unhesitating  reply. 

The  tone  and  manner  with  which  these  words  were 
spoken  unravelled  the  whole  secret  to  the  compre- 
hension of  Ruth.  She  not  only  understood,  hut  felt 
it  all ;  and  falling  hack  to  a  wider  distance  from  her 
hrother,  she  cast  a  suspicious  glance  around  the  room, 
as  if  to  ascertain  that  their  interview  was  without  a 
witness. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  now,"  said  she,  looking 
a  little  paler  than  before  ;  <*  I  perfectly  understand 
that  I  have  fallen  into  a  lower  grade,  and  that  you 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  I  was  your 


sister." 


Ruth  Clement  could  command  her  feelings  no 
longer.  In  that  great  world  of  strangers  to  which 
she  had  consigned  herself,  where  all  had  been  so  re- 

Eulsive,  so  desolate,  and  so  uncompanionable  to  her, 
er  brother  had  been  her  all ;  and  the  hope  of  see- 
ing him,  though  but  for  a  transient  interview  now 
and  then,  had  appeared  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
through  an  atmosphere  of  clouds,  in  the  prospect 
which  her  miserable  life  in  London  presented  to  her 
view. 

"  I  would  not  come  often,"  said  she,  weeping  bit- 
terly ;  "  I  would  not  come  when  you  had  company, 
nor  call  you  my  brother  at  all." 

'*  Nonsense  !"  said  Morris,  as  much  vexed  with  the 
reasonableness  of  her  sorrow,  as  with  the  sorrow  it- 
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•elf.    **  Don't  speak  so  loud ;  tnat  boy  knows  every- 
body's business  but  his  own." 

"  But  you  can  not  mean  it,"  said  Ruth,  for  hers 
was  the  effort  of  despair ;  "  you  can  not  mean  that  I 
am  to  live  .always  with  'those  people,  and  work  from 
morning  till  night  in  that  dark  room  of  theirs,  and 
never  see  you — ^never." 

"  I  do  mean  it,  though,"  said  her  brother,  "  for  it 
would  never  do  to  have  you  here,  and  behaving  in 
this  way." 

"  Oh  Morris !"  exclaimed  Ruth,  with  her  hands 
clasped  together,  "  I 'have  so  loved  you !" 

Morris  opened  the  newspaper,  and  began  a  fresh 
page  ;  but  though  the  debates  in  Parliament  at  that 
time  ran  high,  he  glanced  over  the  columns  without 
knowing  who  had  spoken,  or  to  what  effect.  And 
there  stood  that  mute  girl,  with  her  eyes  riveted 
upon  his  countenance  ;  for  she  believed  herself  to  be 
gazing  on  his  beauty  for  the  last  time ;  and  while 
perfectly  convinced  in  her  own  mind  of  what  was  to 
De  her  doom,  she  waited,  like  a  criminal  at  the  bar, 
for  the  passing  of  her  final  sentence. 

Quicker  a  thousand  times  than  any  language  can 
describe,  strange  thoughts,  and  stranger  feelings, 
were  passing  through  the  mind  of  the  man  who  comd 
thus  drive  from  him  the  only  being  who  really  loved 
him,  in  that  great  theatre  of  action  in  which  he  found 
his  only  enjoyment.  There  was  something  desolate 
in  the  sensation  with  which  this  act  was  accompa- 
nied, even  to  him,  and  he  was  unnerved  and  un- 
happy in  every  way.  Unfitted  in  his  own  character 
to  bear  either  disappointment  or  defeat,  he  had  lately 
had  to  struggle  against  both,  and  every  night,  but 
especially  the  night  preceding  his  interview  with  his 
sister,  foimd  him  lost  to  every  recollection  that  could 
either  give  him  pain  or  pleasure.  The  consequence 
was,  that  every  morning  he  was  overcome  with  in- 
creasing weakness  and  irritability ;  and  while,  on  the 
one  baud,  he  struggled  with  impatience  against  ev- 
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ery  encroachment  upon  his  own  time,  or  oppositioD 
to  his  own  will,  on  the  other,  he  was  sometimes 
startled  into  a  sudden  susceptibility  of  feeling,  from 
causes  which  his  prouder  nature  would  have  regard- 
ed as  altogether  unworthy  of  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. Thus  he  would  gladly  have  dismissed  his  sif- 
ter without  another  word,  but  strove  in  vain  for  nerve 
to  do  so ;  for,  in  connexion  with  the  humble  pleading 
tones  of  her  familiar  voice,  came  back  such  recollec- 
tions of  their  infancy,  such  glimpses  of  what  hope 
then  promised  him,  and  such  a  cold  dark  picture  of 
what  experi^ice  had  actually  realized,  that  even  his 
heart  was  melted,  and  turning  toward  his  sister,  he 
gave  her  one  kind  look,  which  brought  her  in  an  in- 
stant, with  all  her  tears  and  all  her  tenderness,  with- 
in his  arms. 

"  You  must  not  take  it  hardly,  Ruth,"  said  he,  "  if 
I  still  persist  in  what  I  have  said.  It  is  the  necessity 
of  circumstances,  not  of  inclination." 

**  Oh  think  not  of  it !"  exclaimed  Ruth.  "  I  was 
selfish  and  unreasonable  to  say  what  I  did.  I  per- 
fectly understand  and  agree  to  what  you  propose.  I 
will  neither  trouble  you,  nor  think  hardly  of  you,  for 
telling  me  to  keep  away." 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  said  Morris,  who 
still  kept  his  arm  round  his  sister's  waist ;  and  so 
precious  to  her  was  that  embrace,  that  she  kissed 
nis  high  forehead,  and  pressed  her  cheek  upon  his 
head,  as  if  she  had  indeed  been  about  to  part  with 
him  for  ever." 

*'  Dear  Morris,"  she  said,  in  a  timid  voice,  but  clasp- 
ing her  arms  more  closely  round  his  neck,  '*  there  is 
just  one  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  before  I  go." 

"  Well,  chUd,  what  is  it  ?" 

*f  Do  you  ever  read  your  Bible  now  1" 

"  Not  very  often." 

*'  Do  you  ever  pray  ?" 

"  Never." 

<'  And  don't  you  think  it  is  a  fearful  thing  in  this 
great  city  to  live  among  so  much  wickedness,  and  so 
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much  temptation,  without  ever  asking  our  heavenly 
Father  to  keep  you  safe  ?" 

''  It  is ;  but  I  feel  more  afraid  to  pray,  than  I  am 
to  live  without  it." 

«  Perhaps  you  have  some  darling  sin  you  do  not 
wish  to  give  up,  and  therefore  you  can  not  ask  a 
blessing  on  what  you  wish,  or  what  you  do.'* 

<*  I  am  afraid  I  am  all  sin,  and  folly,  and  wretched- 
ness." 

"Are  you  really  unhappy,  Morris  ?"  said  his  sister, 
and  with  her  hands  clasped  together,  and  pressed 
gently  upon  his  head,  she  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  her 
voice,  and  poured  forth  such  a  prayer  as  well  might 
have  awakened  a  response  from  a  heart  more  har- 
dened than  his  own.  Ai*ter  this  her  spirit  appeared 
more  calm,  more  subdued  to  the  trials  of  her  lot,  and, 
pressing  upon  his  brow  a  farewell  kiss,  as  gently  as 
if  it  had  been  upon  the  cheek  of  a  sleeping  iniant, 
she  passed  almost  silently  away  from  his  apartment, 
and  traced  back  her  melancholy  steps  along  the 
public  street. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  week  which  Ruth  Clement 
had  looked  forward  to,  as  holding  out  the  most  pre- 
cious promise  of  intercourse  with  her  brother,  the 
sabbath  was  that  upon  which  she  most  fondly  calcu 
lated.  It  was  also  that  in  which  she  felt  most  in 
need  of  friendly  companionship,  for  on  that  day  of 
the  week  alone,  she  was  not  only  allowed,  but  ex 
pected,  to  absent  herself  from  the  family  in  whose 
social  hours  she  was  a  welcome  participator,  only  so 
long  as  she  contributed  by  her  industry  to  make  those 
hours  more  easy  and  coinfortable  to  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  her  time  and  talents. 

On  the  sabbath-day,  then,  Ruth  generally  made  as 
long  a  journey  as  she  could  to  some  place  of  worship, 
distant  from  the  city,  in  order  to  use  up  her  spare 
time,  and  also  to  walk  off  a  little  of  the  weariness 
which  her  sedentary  occupations  occasioned.  It  was, 
however,  a  lonely  sort  of  heartless  task,  to  pass  un- 
attended along  so  many  streets,  among  so  many  stran- 
gers unconcerned  in  all  which  belonged  to  her,  and 
acquainted  with  her  very  existence,  except  as  aa 
atom  of  the  moving  mass  before  them. 

It  was  many  weeks  after  the  interview  described 
between  Ruth  and  her  brother,  when  she  sallied  forth 
one  morning  to  spend  this  kind  of  solitary  day,  though 
she  had  been  on  this  occasion  invited  to  dine  with  a 
friendly  woman,  whose  grade  in  society  was  iust  such 
as  to  render  her  not  above  showing  hospitality  to  a 
dressmaker's  apprentice.  Though  a  good  woman, 
Ruth  had  few  thoughts  in  common  with  her ;  and 
though  kind  to  one  whom  she  looked  upon  as  a  poor 
friendless  young  woman,  Ruth  felt  no  great  alacrity 
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in  joining  her  family  circle.  She,  therefore,  loitered 
CD  her  way,  and  stopping  upon  one  of  the  bridges, 
amused  herself  with  watiSiing  a  party  of  pleasure  Bet 
sail  in  a  gavly-painted  boat,  while  she  repeated  al« 
most  audibly  the  following  stanzas  of  a  beautifol 
Scotch  ballad — 

**  There's  nae  place  like  our  ain  hame ; 

Oh  !  I  wish  that  I  was  there  !— 
There's  nae  hame  like  our  ain  hame, 

To  be  met  wi'  onywhere  !— 
And  oh  !  that  I  were  back  again, 

To  our  farm  and  fields  so  green ; 
And  heard  the  tonrues  o'  my  ain  folk, 

And  was  what  I  nae  been  !*' 

The  whole  of  these  verses,  though  describing  the 
situation  of  an  imaginary  character,  possessed  an  ex- 
traordinary charm  to  the  mind  of  Ruth  ;  for  there  is 
a  mysterious  consolation  in  thinking  that  other  in* 
dividuals  have  even  pictured  to  themselves  the  sor« 
rows  from  which  we  are  suffering ;  and  as  Ruth  bent 
over  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  to  hide  her  face  from 
the  passers-by,  her  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  into  the 
heedless  stream  which  hurried  on  its  way  below. 

The  sound  of  music  from  the  pleasure-boat,  which 
had  at  first  attracted  her  attention,  now  disturbed  the 
revery  of  Ruth ;  and,  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
passing  on,  she  still  tumed  her  head  toward  the  merry 
party,  willing  to  have  it  supposed  by  any  who  miffht 
nave  observed  her  loitering  and  strange  attitude,  that 
she  was  only  amusing  herself  with  the  amusement 
of  others.  The  look,  which  had,  at  first,  been  one 
of  pretended  interest,  became,  however,  as  real  as  it 
seemed ;  for  the  eye  of  Ruth,  ever  quick  and  true  to 
early  impressions,  suddenly  caught  the  tall  figure  of 
her  brother  in  the  boat,  while  she  could  discover 
firom  his  countenance  that  he  was  laughing,  and 
looking  as  happy  as  the  rest. 

"Poor  Morns!"  said  Ruth,  more  sorry  for  her 
brother's  present  mirth,  than  she  had  been  for  his 
sadness  on  the  preceding  day ;   "  poor  Morris  \  is 
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this,  then,  the  way  in  which  you  can  laugh  off  all 
your  anxiety,  and  all  your  compunction  ?*' 

Ruth  thought,  too,  if  her  brother's  debts  were  so 
rery  pressing,  it  was  a  pity  he  should  be  spending 
his  money  on  amusements  of  this  kind ;  out  the 
hour,  which  then  struck  from  the  surroundincf 
churches,  reminded  her  that  she  had  lingered  aU 
ready  too  long;  and  she  endeavored,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  to  atone  for  her  momentary 
neglect,  by  concentratinjp;  her  thoughts  in  a  more 
than  usual  manner,  and  fixing  them  upon  the  solemn 
services  of  the  sabbath. 

It  was  at  rather  a  late  hour  that  evening  when 
Ruth  Clement  retraced  her  steps  to  the  city ;  nor 
had  she  thought  so  much  of  her  brother's  present 
situation,  as  of  his  character  and  conduct  in  general ; 
when,  on  reaching  the  bridge  again,  whence  she  had 
seen  the  gay  party  setting  out  on  their  excursion,  the 
whole  scene  rushed  back  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
involuntarily  stopped,  if  not,  actuall)^  to  see,  to  think 
and  conjecture  what  miffht  be  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  return.  Ruth  had  scarcely  paused,  how- 
ever, before  the  gathering  of  a  crowd  of  men  and 
boys  along  the  side  of  the  river  attracted  her  atten- 
tion ;  and,  far  in  the  distance,  she  discovered  two 
boats,  evidently  vying  with  each  other  in  the  speed 
with  which  they  cut  through  the  water. 

It  requires  very  little  to  call  together  a  crowd  in 
London — very  little  to  awaken,  anywhere,  in  the 
minds  of  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless,  that  vidgar 
emulation  which  aims  at  pre-eminence  in  folly  or 
vice ;  and  thus  the  throng  of  spectators  increased, 
and  the  two  boats  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  the 
dash  of  their  oars  would  have  been  heard  by  Ruth» 
but  for  the  roll  of  carriages  immediately  beside  her» 
and  the  general  hum  of  the  gp-eat  multitude,  of 
which  she  formed  an  undistingmshed  item. 

At  last,  a  shout  was  heard,  and  there  was  a  splash 
-^  struggle — ^while  the  nearest  boat  rocked  on  one 
side,  and  the  rowers  stooped  over ;  and  then,  while 
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they  ceased  from  their  labors,  they  seemed  to  be 
looking  after  something  that  was  left  behind.  An- 
other shout  succeeded  to  the  first,  and  both  the  boats 
put  back,  and  rested  on  their  oars,  while  some  of 
the  men  could  be  seen  making  up  a  coil  of  ropes, 
and  standing,  as  if  in  readiness  to  throw  it  to  any 
spot  that  might  be  indicated  by  others. 

Ruth  did  not  at  first  feel  any  apprehension  about 
what  had  happened.  She  thought  it  might  have 
been  a  hat,  a  coat,  or  even  a  dog,  which  had  fallen 
orerboard  ;  but,  suddenly,  she  seemed  to  be  impelled 
by  a  kind  of  irresistible  necessity  to  hasten  to  the 
spot ;  and,  with  a  countenance  of  such  deadly  pale- 
ness, that  those  who  looked  into  her  face,  drew  hack 
astonished,  and  made  way  for  her  to  pass,  she 
thridded  her  way  along  the  riyer-side,  not  once  look- 
ing to  the  right  hand,  or  the  left,  but  keeping  her 
eye  fixed  steadily  upon  one  particular  point,  she 
succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  thickest 
of  the  crowd,  and  in  standing  directly  opposite  to 
where  one  of  the  boats  was  about  to  approach  the 
land.  !N or  was  it  difficult  for  Ruth  to  discoyer,  by 
the  exclamations  of  the  crowd,  the  frightful  catastro- 
phe which  had  occurred.  "  We  comd  haye  sayed 
him,  too,"  said  many  yoices  at  once,  "but" — and 
Ruth  knew  perfectly  well,  without  any  of  their 
coarse  unfeeling  descriptions,  what  was  the  reason 
why  the  sufierer  could  not  by  any  possibility  be 
sayed.  She  knew,  for  by  this  time  the  lifeless  form 
of  her  brother  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  boat ;  and 
while  many  crowded  round  to  see  the  tall  and  manly 
youth  who  had  met  with  this  untimely  fate,  Ruth 
was  the  only  one  who  claimed,  or  who  wished  to 
claim,  kindred  or  association  with  the  deceased. 

**  Take  him,"  said  Ruth,  in  a  tone  and  attitude  of 
command  unusual  to  her ;  when,  suddenly  recollect- 
ing that  she  had  neither  home  nor  shelter  in  that 
vast  city,  nor  means  of  procuring  either,  she  wrung 
her  hands  with  an  exclamation  of  wildne^s  and  dis- 
traction, which  made  the  police  press  near  to  her. 
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and  question  her  about  her  residence,  and  her  name. 
Thus,  though  prepared  in  some  measure  for  her  great 
calamity,  Ruth  was  entirely  overcome  by  the  lesser* 
Besides  which,  her  mighty  grief  was  sacred  in  it- 
self. It  was  also  one  in  which  that  gazing  crowd 
had  nothing  in  cofaimon ;  and,  therefore,  she  had 
locked  it  in  her  heart,  scarcely  conscious  of  its  real 
magnitude,  and  waiting  only  for  the  time  when  she 
might  be  alone,  to  ascertain  its  full  extent :  but  the 
sudden  sense  of  poverty  and  loneliness  which  came 
upon  her,  with  the  conviction  that  she  had  not  where 
to  bury  her  dead,  was  what  she  was  wholly  un- 

Erepared  for ;  and  ^cb  was  her  distress,  and  such 
er  inability  to  devise  any  means  to  relieve  her  mel- 
ancholy dilemma,  that  suspicions  ran  among  the 
crowd  of  her  not  being  quite  herself;  and  strange 
stories  were  soon  set  afloat  about  her  connexion  with 
the  young  man  who  had  been  drowned. 

All  these,  however,  even  had  they  reached  the 
ear  of  Ruth,  would  have  affected  her  but  little,  so 
deeply  was  her  attention  absorbed  in  the  means 
which  public  benevolence  employed  for  the  restora- 
tion of  her  brother's  life ;  but  in  vain  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  the  senseless  breast — ^upon  the  brow,  the 
temples,  and  the  cheek.  In  vain  she  bent  over  that 
once  beautiful  countenance,  and  tried  to  persuade 
herself  that  some  movement  was  in  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  that  a  warmth,  like  that  of  life,  still 
lingered  about  the  heart.  The  truth  was  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  a  doubt  in  any  mind  but  hers,  that 
the  high  and  buoyant  spirit  which  once  aniinated 
that  manly  form,  had  left  its  earthly  tenement  for 
ever. 

There  are  certain  individuals  with  whom  we  ha- 
bitually connect  ideas  of  sickness,  and  decay,  and 
death.  If  the  wind  blows  coldly,  we  single  them 
out  as  objects  of  especial  anxiety ;  and  after  we  have 
been  separated  from  them  for  a  while,  we  scarcely 
dare  inquire  of  their  relatives  about  their  health,  lest 
they  should  be  dead.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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are  those  whom  we  are  e<j[uaUy  disposed  to  exempt 
from  ail  suspicion  of  bodily  danger.  We  see  that 
they  may,  and  do,  nm  a  thousand  risks  with  regard 
to  prudence,  economy,  and  general  esteem,  but  of 
their  health  we  never  think ;  and  their  death,  thouii^h, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  it  must  come  at  last,  appears 
to  be  an  event  so  far  beyond  the  date  of  our  own, 
that  it  scarcely  occupies  a  place  in  our  calculations. 
Of  this  class  of  beings  had  been  Morris  Clement ; 
and  even  those  who  loved  him  best,  had  seldom  had  to 
strugffle  with  a  single  fear  relating  to  his  precious  life. 

<^He  was  so  full  of  health,  so  blooming,  so  beau* 
tiful !"  said  Ruth  to  herself  one  day,  as  she  was 
hastening  on  one  of  those  long  walks,  in  connexion 
with  her  occupation,  which,  in  this  instance,  she  had 
been  permitted  to  take,  in  order  that  the  change  of 
air  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs  of  London  mifht 
do  her  good,  and  beguile  her  of  some  portion  of  that 
sorrow  which  the  lady  to  whose  employment  she 
had  bound  herself,  often  told  her,  was  well  enough 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  that  there  was  no  reason  in 
crying  for  a  week.  **  Grief/*  this  sage  comforter 
would  often  say,  "  is  of  no  use.  It  can  not  bring 
hack  the  dead  ;  and  besides,"  what  was  of  paramount 
importance  to  her,  **  it^injures  the  sight.'*  She  had 
had  two  or  .three  young  women,  she  told  Ruth,  who 
had  quite  spoiled  their  eyes  by  frettiog,  so  that  they 
were  of  no  use  to  her  at  all ;  and,  no  matter  where 
they  set  up,  would  never  succeed  in  their  profession. 

And  yet  Ruth  used  to  be  perpetually  saying  to  her- 
self, **  He  was  so  beautiful !"  And  when  she  traced 
the  peopled  ways  of  the  great  city,  she  looked  from 
face  to  face  with  a  sick  heart,  and  almost  wondered 
why  death  had  not  rather  seized  upon  some  of  the 
worn  and  weary  travellers  along  the  same  track  with 
her,  and  spared  the  treasure  of  her  soul. 

With  her  spirits  oppressed  by  such  thoughts  as 
these,  which,  if  they  did  not  actually  rise  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  will  of  Heaven,  were  bordering  upon 
a  dangerous  questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  its  de- 
ll 
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crees,  Huth  Clement  arriyed  at  last  at  the  door, 
which  had  been  described  to  her  as  opening  thzong^h 
a  high  wall,  extending  between  the  public  road  and 
the  residence  and  grounds  of  the  nimily  in  whose 
employment  she  was  then  engaged. 

*'  Is  Miss  Clifton  at  home  ?"  she  asked  of  the  s^r- 
yant  who  came  to  the  door,  and  she  was  soon  after 
ushered  into  a  dressing-room  adjoining  the  young 
lady's  sleeping  apartment,  where  she  waited  for  her 
appearance  with  great  patience,  thinking  of  her 
brother  all  the  while ;  perhaps  the  more  intently, 
because  the  beauty  of  the  place  had  struck  her  yeiy 
forcibly,  and  because  she  had  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  associating  him  with  eyerything  elegant 
and  superior,  and  such  as  she  thought  him  peculi- 
arly calculated  to  enjoy. 

Miss  Clifton  was  long  in  appearing,  and  when  she 
did  so,  it  was  with  a  countenance  so  pallid,  and  a 
step  so  feeble,  that  Huth  drew  back,  afraid  lest  she 
was  trespassing  upon  the  priyacy  of  an  inyalid. 

**  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  presently,"  said 
Alice  Clifton,  seating  herself,  and  breathing  yery  la- 
boriously, **  only  the  effort  of  dressing  is  a  little  too 
much  for  me  ;  but  I  shall  soon  be  better,  if  you  haye 
patience  to  wait." 

"  Oh !  don't  mind  me,"  said  Euth.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  get  you  ? — anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

**  I  want  you,"  said  Alice  Clifton,  "  to  fit  me  out 
for  a  long  journey  ;"  and  she  smiled  in  a  solenm  and 
peculiar  manner,  as  if  there  was  another  journey 
which  she  was  contemplating  besides  that  of  which 
she  spoke. 

"A  journey!"  exclaimed  Ruth;  for  the  thing 
seemed  impossible. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  to  please  my  poor  father  that  I  make 
the  attempt ;  and  you  know  one  is  no  further  from 
heayen  in  another  coimtry  than  in  this." 

"But  you  haye  kind  friends  to  go  with  you?" 
asked  Huth,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  unusual,  from  one  m  her  situation. 
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<<  There  is  my  trial,"  said  the  lady  ;  and  now  she 
looked  really  sad.  '*  I  have  no  mother,  no  aunt — 
nor  friend,  to  take  the  place  of  either ;  and  it  is  a 
heartless  work  going  nom  home,  to  take  care  of 
one's  self,  especially  without  the  least  hope  that  the 
effort  will  produce  the  desired  effect." 

Ruth  Clement  was  ahout  to  ^ve  Airther  expression 
to  the  interest  she  really  felt  m  the  subject  of  these 
remarks,  when,  suddenly  recollecting  her  situation, 
she  checked  herself  before  the  words  had  passed  her 
lips.  There  was,  however,  an  expression  in  her 
countenance  which  none  could  have  mistaken,  and 
especially  a  child  of  nature  like  Alice  Clifton,  who 
Talued  real  feeling,  and  the  refinement  and  simplici- 
ty of  an  unsophisticated  heart,  far  above  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  or  riches.  She  y^as  alone,  too,  and  iU, 
and  a  woman ;  and  that  natural  yearning  which  her 
sex  must  ever  feel,  to  lean,  in  the  hour  of  weakness, 
upon  the  comfort  and  imagined  support  of  human 
sympathy,  rendered  her  peculiarly  alive  to  those 
tones  of  tenderness  in  the  voice  of  Ruth,  which  had 
of^en  made  her  welcome  to  the  sorrowful,  without 
their  being  aware  of  any  particular  reason  why  she 
should  be  so. 

''  You  have,  at  least,  a  faithful  and  kind  attend- 
ant ?"  said  Ruth,  with  great  diffidence  and  hesita- 
tion. 

'  *'  There,  a^in,  I  am  in  a  difficulty,"  replied  Miss 
Clifton.  "  Indeed,  I  am  in  difficulty  every  way.  The 
only  person  to  whom  I  could  look  in  this  capacity 
has  been  long  my  father's  devoted  nurse,  and  he 
needs  her  care  and  experience  so  much  more  than  I 
do,  that  I  would  not  for  the  wotld  deprive  him  of 
her  services.  But,  come,  we  must  begin  our  busi- 
ness, for  I  want  a  general  outfit ;  and  see,  I  have 
grown  so  slender,  I  shall  want  all  my  things  re- 
making." 

Ruth  Clement  now  began  her  operations,  and 
made  herself  very  busy,  with  measuring,  shaping, 
and  contriving;  but,  almost  unconsciously  to  her- 
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self,  there  had  been  a  chord  of  feeling  tcmched  in 
her  heart,  which  awakened  so  many  thoughts  and 
recollections,  that  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  her  work, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  conceal  them,  they 
were  discovered  by  the  quick  eye  of  Alice  Clifton. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  she  at  last,  *'  you  are  in  trou- 
ble. Your  dress  indicates  that  you  have  had  a  re- 
cent loss.  Perhaps  the  remedies  prescribed  were 
too  late  in  the  case  of  your  relatiye,  as  well  as  in 
mine." 

Ruth  Clement  now  almost  sobbed  aloud.  Ashamed 
though  she  was,  to  be  so  obtrusive  in  her  grief,  she 
felt  what  many  have  felt  besides  herself,  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  resist  an  expression  of  unexpected 
kindness,  than  to  bear  the  bitterest  reproach,  or  the 
coldest  neglect.  Her^orrowful  story  was  soon  told, 
and  told  with  all  the  simplicity  of  real  and  recent 
grief. 

"  What  was  your  brother's  name  ?"  asked  Alice. 
*'I  think  I  saw  something  of  this  accident  in  the 
papers." 

"  Morris  Clement,"  replied  Ruth. 

"  Clement — Clement  ?"  said  Alice.    "  I  remember 
that  name.    Oh,  it  was  a  friend  of  my  brother's — a 
young  man  who  was  employed  in  the  same  office." 
I  dare  say  it  might  be  the  same,"  observed  Ruth. 

My  brother  was  in  an  office  in  London." 
Oh,  no !"  replied  Alice,  "  the  young  man  whom 
I  mean,  was  a  person  of  considerable  expectations" 
— a  gentleman,  she  was  going  to  say,  but  suddenly 
recollecting  what  this  would  imply,  in  connexion 
with  the  individual  before  her,  she  checked  herself, 
and  went  on  to  make  further  inquiries  into  the  mel« 
ancholy  case. 

To  find  a  willing  and  patient  listener  to  the  praises 
her  fond  heart  was  perpetually  bestowing  upon  her 
brother,  afforded  poor  Ruth  perhaps  the  only  happi- 
ness she  had  left  m  this  world  ;  and  now  that  death 
had  sealed  his  merits  with  its  unchanging  stamp — 
now  that  no  act  of  his  future  life  could  gainsay  aet 
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high  encomiums,  she  felt  a  sad  satisfaction  in  telHojif 
of  his  brilliant  talents,  his  liveliness,  his  wit,  his 
beauty — 

"And  his  religion  1"  asked  Alice  Clifton,  rather 
abruptly. 

Ruth  bent  down  her  head,  and  blushed,  for  her 
feeling  was  that  of  deep  and  bitter  shame ;  and  know- 
ing, as  she  did,  that  in  the  on£  thine  needful  her 
brother  was  so  lamentably  deficient,  she  had  cause 
for  blushing  and  confusion  of  face,  that  she  could 
have  attached  so  much  merit  to  the  mere  embellish- 
ments  of  a  worldly  and  selfish  character. 

Alice  Clifton,  feeling  that  she  had  touched  upon  a 
painful  subject,  said  no  more,  except  to  inquire  into 
the  situation  and  prospects  of  Ruth,  for  the  idea  had 
struck  her,  that  as  she  was,  in  all  probability,  a  young 
person  in  necessitous  circumstances,  she  might  be 
willing^,  should  her  habits  and  character  be  found 
suitable,  to  become  the  companion  of  her  intended 
iourney.  She  therefore  asked  many  particulars  re- 
lating to  her  home-connexions,  and  especially  in- 
quired for  references  to  any  respectable  friends,  of 
whom  the  necessary  inquiries  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Middleton,  of ,  was  the  person  in  whose 

recommendation  Ruth  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  she  gladly  went  on,  naming  all  those  familiar 
places  and  persons  whose  connexion  with  her  own 
simple  history  gave  her  a  feeling  of  honest  pride, 
especially  when  compared  with  what  she  could  de- 
rive from  her  London  associations. 

**  Clement,  Feamfield,  and  the  Middletons !"  said 
Alice  Clifton.  "  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  these  names 
before.  Your  brother  could  not  be  the  youngs  man 
who  was  thought  so  clever  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Bakewell  ?" 

"He  was  the  very  same,"  replied  Ruth. 

'<  And  he  is  dead !"  exclaimed  AUce,  with  a  look 
almost  of  horror — "  dead  so  suddenly — and  in  so  aw- 
fol  a  manner !  and  I,  who  knew  him  well,  spent 
many  an  idle  hour  in  his  company,  merely  chatting 
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over  the  trifles  of  the  moment,  and  never  once,  that 
I  can  recollect,  attempted  to  lead  his  mmd  to  any  se- 
rious consideration  of  the  solemn  realities  of  this  life, 
in  connexion  with  the  next.  Oh,  what  a  thought  is 
this,  when  we  ourselves  are  approachin£^  the  confines 
of  eternity,  and  when  time  is  mercifuliy  granted  to 
us  to  prepare — that  we  have  trifled  away  the  pre- 
cious moments  of  our  past  lives,  and  perhaps  con- 
demned the  light  and  thoughtless  heings  with  whom 
we  associated,  as  less  worthy  than  ourselves,  while 
we  never  so  much  as  lifted  a  finger  to  point  them  to 
a  better  and  a  safer  path. 

"  Of  your  brother's  sins,  whatever  they  might  be," 
continued  Alice,  rising  and  advancing  toward  Rutk» 
**  I  can  not  feel  myself  wholly  guiltless.  Tell  me,** 
said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  with  all  the  familiar- 
ity of  friendship,  **  tell  me  whether  there  is  anything 
in  which  I  can  be  serviceable  to  you ;  for  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  but  little  time  remaining  on  this  side  the 
grave,  and  I  would  fain  turn  that  little  to  some  ac- 
count." 

"  I  scarcelv  know,"  replied  Ruth,  "  in  what  your 
kindness  could  be  available  to  me." 

"  And  I  am  quite  aware,"  observed  Alice,  "  that  it 
is  scarcely  delicate  to  speak  directly  of  my  wish  to 
assist  you,  in  the  way  I  have  done ;  out,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, time  presses.  Can  I,  then,  be  of  anj^  service  in 
placing  you  in  a  situation  more  congenial  to  youi 
feelings  ?  " 

Ruth  blushed  deeply,  and,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  looked  like  one  who  suddenly  beholds  a  pros- 
pect too  blessed  to  be  realized. 

''Speak  plainly,  and  without  fear,"  said  Alice; 
**  you  have  a  plain-dealing  person  to  do  with." 

"  Then  if  you  would  permit  me  to  be  the  compan* 
ion  of  your  journey,"  said  Ruth,  with  a  trembling 
consciousness  of  her  own  unworthiness  of  such  a 
trust,  ''  it  would  mkke  me  as  happy  as  anything  in 
this  world  could  make  me,  now." 

This  proposal,  agreeable  as  it  appeared  to  both 
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parties,  owing  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  was 
soon  agreed  upon ;  and  though  Mr.  Clifton  argued, 
not  without  reason,  that  a  much  more  experienced 
person  ought  to  be  engaged  as  companion  to  his 
daughter,  such  was  the  impression  made  upon  her 
mind  by  the  simplicity^  and  genuine  feeling  of  Ruth, 
that  with  the  pertinacity  of  an  invalid,  though  shown 
in  a  more  than  usually  good-natured  maniier,  she 
succeeded  at  leagth  in  obtaining  her  father's  consent 
to  her  plan ;  and,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced* 
Ruth  was  requested  to  hasten  the  preparations  for 
their  journey,  among  which  a  farewell  visit  to  Feam- 
field  was  of  necessitv  included. 

To  this  visit  Ruth  naturally  looked  with  a  de^ee 
of  painful  apprehension,  knowing  of  how  verv  httle 
importance  she  herself  was  to  her  mother's  nappi- 
ness,  in  comparison  with  him  who  was  gone  ;  and 
she  dreaded  to  behold  the  void  his  death  had  left, 
without  being  able,  in  any  degree,  to  supply  his 
place. 

The  welcome  she  received  from  her  mother,  how* 
ever,  did  much  to  create  an  impression,  confirmed  by 
subsequent  conversations,  that  her  mother  was  an 
altered  woman  since  thev  had  last  met.  By  the  re- 
moval of  her  earthly  idcu,  a  mist  appeared  to  have 
been  cleared  away  from  her  mental  vision,  while  her 
spiritual  discernment  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  clear ;  and  nothing  could  have  afforded  a  more 
affecting  proof  that  the  stroke  had  not  been  sent  in 
vain,  than  the  patience  and  humility  with  which  she 
submitted  to  her  irreparable  loss.  Thus,  though 
Ruth  Clement  had  believed  at  one  time  that  nothing 
m  this  world  ever  could  look  cheering  or  attractive 
to  her  again,  there  arose  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
her  mother's  altered  character  such  a  constant  source 
of  satisfaction  that  she  sometimes  found  herself  si- 
lently rejoicing  in  a  manner  which  made  her  almost 
dieek  the  feeling,  as  if  it  had  been  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  sorrow  she  still  ^felt  for  her  brother's  untimely 
death. 
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There  were  stirring  scenes,  too,  about  to  transpire 
among  her  old  friends  and  associates,  and  Ruth  had 
ever  a  heart  read^  to  sympathize  with  those  she 
loved,  both  in  their  joy  and  their  sorrow.  Among 
these  events,  the  most  important  was,  that  Rose 
Middleton  was  about  to  be  married  to  Austin  Elliot. 

"You  will  be  very  much  surprised,  no  doabt," 
said  Rose,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject  to  her 
friend.  "Indeed,  I  am  surprised  myself,  he  is  so 
very  different  from — from — ^your  brother  Morris.  But 
no  matter  :  I  always  thought  there  was  a  fate  m  it, 
from  the  day  we  first  met.  It  was  so  strange,  that 
I  should  awake  to  consciousness  from  that  uightful 
shock,  and  see  him,  of  all  persons,  watching  over 
me," 

"There  could  be  no  fate  in  it,"  observed  Ruth, 
"  but  what  you  chose  to  impose  upon'^  yourself ;  and 
as  for  the  strangeness  of  your  first  interview,  I  sup» 

?ose  if  one'  of  my  mother's  laborers  had  happened  to 
nd  you  senseless  on  the  road,  you  would  not  have 
felt  liound  to  marry  him." 

"  How  very  disagreeable  you  can  be,"  said  Rose. 
'*  But  see  here !"  and  she  drew  forth  some  of  her 
wedding  dresses,  which,  from  their  elegance  and  va« 
riety,  Ruth  could  not  help  thinking  would  but  ill 
accord  with  the  character  and  habits  of  Austin  Elliot. 
He  was,  however,  still  a  stranger  to  her — a  man  of 
unfathomed  and  unknown  feelings,  with  whom  she 
felt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  ner  to  live  for  years 
without  approaching  nearer  to  intimacy  or  freedom 
of  conversation.  To  her,  there  had  always  appeared 
something  austere  and  stem  in  his  Iook  and  man* 
ners ;  though  when  he  did  smile,  which  was  very 
seldom,  a  kind  and  cordial  expression  diffused  itself 
over  his  countenance.  He  was  most  rigid,  too,  in  the 
observance  of  his  religious  duties,  though,  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  chos6n  Rose  Middleton  as  the 
companion  of  his  future  life,  there  was  strong  cause 
far  suspicion,  that  a  certain  degree  of  laxity,  on 
some  points,  might,  with  great  justice,  be  laid  to  hi* 
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charge.  At  all  events,  he  was  guiltless  of  eyery- 
thiDg  bordering  upon  hypocrisy,  for,  while  backward 
and  reserved  in  conversing  on  religious  subjects,  his 
deep  feelings,  and  strong  scruples  were  less  discov- 
erable in  the  remarks  he  made  upon  others,  than  in 
the  strictness  of  life,  and  self-denial,  which  he  im- 
posed upon  himself. 

**  He  is  a  strange  anomaly,*'  said  Ruth,  when  she 
saw  him  one  day  laying  aside  his  natural  digxiity  of 
character,  and  endeavoring  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  playful  caprices  of  Rose.  Ruth  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  important  fact,  that  the  wisest  of 
men  have  their  weak  points ;  and  that  the  more  they 
fortify  themselves  agamst  folly  in  things  in  general, 
the  more  blindly  and  pertinaciously  they  follow  out 
those  absurdities,  of  which,  from  the  strong  mastery 
of  inclination,  they  do  allow  themselves  to  be  guilty. 
It  is  as  if,  perfectly  conscious  they  will  lose  credit 
with  the  world  for  what  they  are  doing,  they  deter- 
mine to  turn  that  loss  to  account,  by  giving  them- 
selves wholly  up  to  the  satisfaction  for  whicn  it  has 
been  incurred. 

Had  Austin  Elliot  been  a  man  of  less  feeling,  he 
might  not  only  have  escaped  the  folly  of  choosing  an 
unsuitable  wife,  but  he  might  have  been  a  more  con- 
sistent character  in  every  respect.  But  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  a  man  of  no  feeling,  and  a 
man  who  hides  his  feelings  from  the  world.  The 
latter  will  ever  be  a  paradox — ^a  mystery  to  himself 
and  others ;  but  he  will  at  the  same  time,  be  capa- 
ble of  inspiring  both  interest  and  affection,  which 
the  other  will  not. 

Ruth  Clement  couTd  not  help  fancying,  sometimes, 
that  Austin  Elliot,  deeply  as  he  had  fallen  into  that 
state  which  is  called  being  in  love,  had  secret  suspi- 
cions that  his  affections  were  not  wisely  placed.  She 
thought,  too,  that  he  sometimes  looked  at  her,  as  if 
on  the  point  of  speaking  more  confidentially  than  he 
had  ever  yet  done  ;  and  that  he  sought  her  society, 
though,  from  the  silent  walks  they  took  together,  it 
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would  hare  been  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  his 
doing  so. 

Itliappened,  howerer,  that  they  were  left  alone 
together  for  the  whole  of  one  rainy  evening,  in  the 
old  parlor  at  Feamfield.  **  Ruth  Clement,"  said  he, 
at  last,  after  clearing  his  voice  many  times,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed  Ruth  by  her  name, 
"  It  is  a  very  important  step,"  he  continued,  **  which 
I  am  about  to  talce." 

<<  It  is  so,"  said  Ruth,  endeayoring  to  encourage 
him  by  her  sympathy ;  **  yet  it  is  one  upon  which 
many  venture  without  having  occasion  to  repent  of 
it." 

<<  But,  if  they  do  repent  ?"  said  he ;  and  he  spoke 
with  a  voice  at  once  so  deep,  and  so  full  of  emotion, 
that  Ruth  looked  up  involuntarily,  to  see  whether  he 
was  the  sune  individual  with  whom  she  had  been 
conversing  on  indifferent  subjects  a  moment  before. 

Startled  as  she  was  at  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  at  the  tones  of  his  voice,  Ruth 
Btill  endeavored  to  sooth  him  by  common-place  ob- 
servations ;  for,  in  fact,  she  knew  not  what  else  to 
say. 

'<  Rose  Middleton  is  young ;  I  am  afraid  she  is 
thoughtless,"  said  Austin. 

"  Yet  she  has  been  religiously  brought  up,"  ob- 
served Ruth. 

<'  There  is  my  confidence,"  said  her  companicxi. 
**  From  the  order  and  regularity  of  her  father's  house^ 
she  will  be  in  some  measure  prepared  for  mine." 

'*  But  her  father  allows  of  many  indulgences,"  ob- 
served Ruth,  "  to  which  you  are  unaccustomed." 

"  True ;  and  I  must  not  have  the  rules  of  my 
household  in  any  way  interfered  with.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  my  views ;  but  so  far  as  I  see  them  to 
be  right,  I  am  determined  they  Ediall  be  carried  out." 

'*  Poor  Rose !"  said  Ruth,  involuntarily. 

**  Why  poor  ?"  asked  the  man,  very  naturally,  who 
thought  he  was  about  to  make  her  nch. 

<«  She  is  but  a  child  in  experience,"  said  Ruth. 
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**  She  has  a  kind  mother.  She  has  never  heen  sub- 
jected to  much  discipline  of  any  kind,  least  of  all 
to  self-discipline.  You  may  break  her  light  spirit, 
but  I  fear  there  must  be  some  concession  on  your 
part,  before  you  can  bend  it  to  your  will.  May  I  ask 
if  she  clearly  understands  your  views,  and  is  made 
fully  acquainted  with  your  habits  ?" 
"  She  is." 

**  And  she  concurs  in  all  your  plans  ?" 
'*  Oh,  yes,  with  the  most  amiable  compliance.*' 
The  fact  was,  poor  Rose  was  generally  thinking 
of  something  else,  either  of  her  dresses,  or  of  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  or  of  some  trifle  connected 
with  the  important  change  she  was  about  to  make, 
when  these  plans  were  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  her  and  her  lover ;  and  if  she  ever  gave 
them  a  moment's  consideration,  it  was  to  be  dis- 
missed on  the  instant,  with  the  comfortable  convic- 
tion, that  once  installed  in  ber  new  situation  as  mis- 
tress of  Fearnfield,  one  half  of  her  amusement  would 
consist  in  bending  the  grave  man  who  was  the  pres- 
ent master  there,  to  her  more  sovereign  will.  Thus, 
she  felt  no  apprehension  whatever  about  the  strict 
rules  of  his  house ;  for,  even  with  regard  to  her  con- 
tinuing to  take  those  customary  stimulants  which 
her  mother  and  her  friends  consiaered  so  essential  to 
her  health,  she  firmly  believed  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  as  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  conceive 
how  a  man,  who  really  loved  her,  should  object  to 
her  having  the  common  enjoyments — ^nay,  even  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  was,  therefore,  by  passing  the  subject  thus 
lightly  over,  that  the  tWo  parties  were  supposed  to 
be  accommodated  to  each  other,  rather  than  by  a 
clear  and  full  explanation  of  its  nature  and  require- 
ments, and  thus  an  actual  agreement  of  opinion  ;  or 
by  an  entire  concession  on  one  side  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  rhe  other.  It  might  te  impertinent  to 
ask,  how  many  married  persons  have  discovered,  on 
awaking  from  a  dream  like  this,  that  a  clearer  ex- 
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planation,  and  a  more  Berious  inrestigatioii  of  the 
truth,  before  the  irrevocable  knot  was  tied,  might 
have  saved  them  from  a  xtnion  which  ever  afterward 
produced  as  little  sympathy  as  satisfaction.  Still,  in 
the  case  of  Rose  Middleton,  as  in  manv  others,  the 
preparations  went  on,  and  the  eventful  time  drew 
near,  without  either  party  discovering  th^t  thev  had 
scarcely  a  thought  or  a  feeling  in  common  with  the 
other ;  for  love  in  one  instance,  and  vanity  in  the 
other,  had  been  equally  busy  in  blinding  the  eyes 
of  both. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  public  career  of  Arthur  Middleton  had  been 
more  successful  than  could  have  been  anticinated  by 
the  friends  who  were  associated  with  his  early  years, 
and  'Who  knew  the  difficulties  which  his  sensitive- 
ness, and  his  habits  of  abstraction  and  reserve,  con* 
tinually  presented  in  the  wav  of  his  advancement  in 
usefulness  as  an  active  member  of  the  great  human 
family.  There  seemed,  however,  as  if,  by  a  sudden 
outburst  of  natural  and  uncontrollable  feeling,  to 
have  been  a  barrier  broken  down  between  him  and 
society  at  large ;  and  wherever  the  eloquent  language 
of  his  heart  had  been  poured  forth  in  the  public  ad- 
vocacy of  a  noble  cause,  an  impression  had  been 
made  in  his  favor,  so  strong,  that  he  was  immedi- 
ately surrounded  by  friends ;  and  from  bein^  an  abso- 
lute stranger,  he  was  accustomed  to  find  himself 
suddenly  translated  into  the  bosom  of  hospitable,  and 
sometimes  of  noble  families,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
a  brilliant  circle,  his  voice  alone  was  listened  to, 
while  his  wishes  were  consulted,  and  his  plans  were 
made  the  rule  of  action  to  all  who  moved  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence. 

That  all  this  celebrity  and  all  this  homage  brought 
with  it  a  heavy  and  constant  tax  upon  his  time,  his 
energies,  and  even  upon  his  bodily  strength,  was  but 
too  evident,  from  his  pale  and  haggard  cheek,  the 
restless  fire  of  his  dark  but  sunken  eyes,  and  the  fe- 
verish anxiety  of  his  whole  countenance.  It  is  the 
plague  of  intellectual  distinction,  that  great  expecta- 
tions are  always  raised  ;  and  in  no  case  is  this  more 
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?aiiifully  felt  than  in  that  of  the  popular  speaker, 
'he  author,  who  writes  in  private,  may  fly  from  the 
puhlic  whom  he  has  failed  to  please  ;  hut  the  multi- 
tude who  flock  to  hear  an  eloquent  speaker,  must  be 
delighted,  or  disappointed,  then  and  there.  And 
Arthur  Middleton  felt  all  this,  not  only  too  painfully 
for  his  peace  of  mind,  but  also  for  his  health  ;  and 
often  it  was,  that,  with  feeble  knees  and  throbbing 
temples,  he  ascended  the  steps  of  that  elevated  spot, 
whence  he  used  to  look  down  upon  his  audience,  and 
ask  himsdf,  with  fear  and  trembling,  <*  How  shall 
this  multitude  be  fed  ?" 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart — 
for  his  was  a  character  which  still  remained,  in  a 
great  degree,  imsophisticated — he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  look  for  strength  in  his  weakness  to  that 
source  alone  whence  all  real  strength  is  derived,  but 
that  kind  and  experienced  friends,  who  were  careful 
and  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  health,  per- 
suaded him  that  extraordinary  eflbrts  like  his,  de- 
manded an  extraordinary  supply  of  stimulus,  which 
they  most  urgently  forced  upon  him  in  the  form  of 
refreshment  and  support ;  while,  glad  of  anything 
which  gave  him  nerve  for  the  moment,  he  accepted 
freely  and  thankfully  the  offered  draught,  believing 
there  was  no  other  means  of  alleviating  that  craving 
of  the  body,  and  that  sinking  of  the  soul,  to  which 
he  was  becoming  increasingly  liable.  He  found,  too, 
that  the  good  men  with  whom  he  associated,  were 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  their  strength,  as  they 
supposed,  by  the  same  means.  One  assured  him 
that  he  lost  his  voice,  without  the  use  of  these 
means ;  another,  that  he  could  not  sleep  after  much 
speaking,  unless  he  had  recourse  to  the  same  reme- 
dy ;  a  third,  that  he  was  unable  to  get  through  three 
services  in  the  day ;  and  a  fourth,  that  he  had  no 
other  way  of  keeping  ofi"  a  painful  spasmodic  attack, 
to  which  he  was  peculiarly  liable.  It  was,  however, 
a  curious  fact,  and  still  more  curious  that  it  escaped 
the  notice  of  Arthur  Middleton,  that,  of  these  four 
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men  who  freely  used  the  medicine  prescribed,  the 
first,  even  with  the  use  of  such  means,  had  scarcely 
any  voice  at  all ;  the  second  was  incapable  of  the 
sleep  he  sought  by  these  means  to  procure ;  the  third 
always  suffered  severely  from  three  sendees  a  day ; 
and  the  fourth  had  about  as  many  spasms  as  his  con- 
stitution could  endure ;  so  that  one  would  have  sup- 
posed they  would  each  and  all  have  been  rather  in- 
clined to  change  their  way  of  life,  than  to  maintain 
that  the  system  they  pursued  was  the  best  that  could 
possibly  be  adopted  for  them. 

And  so  it  is,  almost  universally,  with  those  who 
advocate  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants  on  the  score 
of  health.  **  Oh !"  says  the  man  who  can  scarcely 
speak  for  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  <'  my  cou^h  is  so 
bad,  if  I  abstain." — **  Ah !"  says  another,  "  this  sys- 
tem of  starvation  may  do  for  you,  but  for  one  whose 
digestion  is  impaired  like  mine,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  keeping  up  the  functions  of  the  body ;"  while 
another  assures  vou,  that,  but  for  the  bilious  head- 
aches which  shake  her  constitution,  she  should  be 
able  to  live  as  you  do. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Arthur  Middleton  was 
one  evening  returning  from  a  Jarge  public  meeting, 
the  throbbing  of  his  head  and  heart  rendered  doubfy* 
violent  by  the  cordials  which  had  been  administered 
to  him,  when  a  note  was  put  into  his  hand,  request- 
ing him  to  visit  an  invalid  lady,  who  was  a  stranger 
in  that  place  ;  and  stating  she  wished  to  see  him  in 
the  capacity  of  a  spiritual  friend. 

The  small  town  at  which  he  was  then  visiting, 
was  on  the  southern  coast  of  England ;  one  of  those 
often  resorted  to  by  the  sick  and  the  suffering,  to 
whom  the  fatigues  of  a  longer  journey  would  be  a 
risk  too  great  to  incur.  He  was,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prised at  the  request,  and  hastened  on  the  followinp^ 
morning  to  the  place  of  appointment,  perhaps  with 
more  alacrity,  because  the  name  had  a  secret  charm 
to  him,  as  connecting  the  present  with  the  past, 
though  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  family  tie 
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between  the  parties,  was  what  he  scarcely  dared  to 
hope. 

The  residence  of  the  invalid  lady  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  was  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity^ 
where  a  green  hill,  richly  covered  at  the  summit  by 
trees  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  sloped  gradu- 
ally down  toward  the  sea,  not  so  distant  but  that  the 
lulling  sound  of  its  constant  waves  could  just  be 
heard  as  they  fell  with  regular  motion  upon  the 
rocky  shore.    The  cottage  itself,  for  it  was  one  of 
those  small  but  elegant  mansions  to  which  no  other 
name  could  be  given,  was  completely  embowered  in 
a  beautiful  shrubbery,  among  which  the  red  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash,  and  the  crimson  teints  of  the 
fading  sumach,  showed  that  the  chilly  breath  of  au- 
tumn, though  softened  in  its  influence,  had  breathed 
even  here  the  sad  tidings  that  winter  and  decay 
were  close  at  hand.    The  monthly  rose,  however, 
still  bloomed  in  all  its  beauty  about  the  porch,  and 
the  trellis-work  which  screened  the  windows ;  and 
but  for  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  of  the 
"  closinff  year's  sad  fall,"  you  might  easiJy  have  im- 
agined that  perpetual  summer  smiled  in  those  deli- 
cious regions — so  mild  and  genial  was  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  soft  and  verdant  the  aspect  and  coloring 
of  nature  all  around. 

Occupied  by  a  train  of  reflections  which  had  little 
to  do  with  the  scene  upon  whidh  he  gazed,  Arthur 
Middleton  entered  the  house,  and  was  ushered  into 
the  sick  room,  without  noticing  the  female  attendant 
who  met  him  at  the  door.  He  had  even  seated  him- 
self by  the  couch  of  the  invalid,  before  the  idea 
flashed  across  his  mind,  that  he  must  have  seen  both 
the  suffering  lady  and  her  companion  before.  The 
invalid,  howevec,  kept  her  handkerchief  so  closely 
pressed  to  her  lips,  tnat  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
alone  was  visible ;  and  though  her  eyes  were  such 
as  could  not  easily  be  mistaken,  they  had  become  so 
large  and  languid,  as  to  retain  but  little  of  their 
former  character. 
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**  Miss  Clifton,"  said  a  yoice,  which  made  him 
start,  *'  is  strictly  interdicted  by  her  medical  attend* 
ant  from  speaking  to  any  one ;  I  must,  therefore,  be 
the  interpreter  of  her  wishes.  But  first  allow  me 
to  speak  for  myself,  and  unravel  the  mystery  in 
which  I  see  you  are  entangled,  by  simply  telling  you 
that  I  am  Ruth  Clement,  your  old  neighbor,  at  Feam- 
field." 

''  Impossible  !'*  exclaimed  Arthur,  yet  holding  out 
his  hand,  with  the  most  cordial  expression  of 
friendly  recognition.  *'  You  are,  I  see,  my  sister's 
friend.  But  how  came  you  here  ?  for  I  feel  like  one 
dreaming." 

''  Softly  !"  said  Ruth,  lifting  up  her  finger  in  the 
attitude  of  caution ;  and  Arthur,  turning  to  the  inva- 
lid, saw  that  a  bright  rose-colored  teint  had  spread 
itself  all  over  her  cheeks  and  forehead.  It  was  no 
time  for  thoughts  or  words  on  indifferent  subjects ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  a  sign  which  the  sufierer 
herself  had  made,  the  Bible,  which  lay  upon  the 
table,  was  opened,  and  a  prayer  was  breathed  by 
the  side  of  her  couch,  which,  if  less  eloquent  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  those  lips,  wanted 
not  the  impress  of  deep  and  fervent  feeling. 

This  solemn  service  ended,  Arthur  felt  that  it 
would  be  most  prudent,  as  well  as  most  kind,  for 
him  to  retire ;  but  he  could  not  leave  the  house 
without  obtaining  from  Ruth  a  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
visit. 

"  Ruth  !"  said  he,  when  her  simple  story  was  con- 
cluded, and  at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  im- 
pressively upon  her  arm,  as  he  spoke,  "  as  you  value 
your  own  life,  you  must  cherish  and  protect  that  pre- 
cious one  committed  to  your  charge.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  its  real  value,  as  I  do,  who  have  seen 
her  in  her  father's  home." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  tell  me  that,"  said  Ruth.  "No  one 
can  admire  this  excellent  young  lady  more  than  I 
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do->her  resignatioay  ker  kind&essy  her  unselfifih- 
nesa — " 

«  You  must  not  let  her  die  !*'  said  Arthur,  as  a  nat- 
ural shudder  crept  over  him.  "What  does  her  phy« 
sician  think  of  her  case  ?" 

Ruth  shook  her  head,  hut  answered  not ;  and  Ar- 
thur, suddenly  snatching  up  his  hat,  went  out,  and 
walked  for  a  long  time  alone  upon  the  seashore, 
until,  at  a  late  hour,  he  recollected  that  he  had  a 
public  service  to  attend  to  that  day,  and  that  a  party 
of  flattering  and  expectant  friends  would  already  be 
awaiting  his  arrivaL 

Oh,  what  a  task  it  is,  when  the  soul  is  racked  with 
anxiety !  what  a  labor  of  Hercules  it  is,  to  wear  those 
sunny  smiles,  and  that  look  of  cheerful  animation, 
which  constitute  our  passport  to  society,  and  claim 
a  never-failing  welcome  from  our  friends !  It  is  not 
so  much  under  the  pressure  of  great  calamities,  as 
when  called  upon  for  continued  personal  effort,  in  a 
manner  wholly  at  variance  with  the  strongs  but  se- 
cret current  ol  the  thoughts,  that  men,  and  women 
too,  are  in  danger  of  making  the  stimulus  of  false 
and  momentary  excitement  supply  the  place  of  real 
feeling.  Would  not  that  be  a  dark  and  fearful  page 
of  human  history  which  should  disclose  the  secret 
of  half  the  animation,  the  pretended  interest,  the 
life,  the  flow  of  animal  spirits,  the  whipping  up,  as 
it  were,  the  bubbles  of  an  empty  mind,  the  playful 
antics  of  the  goaded  spirit — tne  glitter  of  the  sun- 
beams on  the  ice — the  dance  of  the  captives  in  their 
chains — all,  all,  in  short,  which  those  who  labor  at 
the  weary  oar  of  perpetual  agreeableness,  for  its  own 
sake  alone,  are  accustomed  to  practise  and  to  suffer 
in  society  ?  It  matters  not  to  her  who  mixes  in  the 
brilliant  circle,  whether  her  heart  be  torn  asimder  by 
conflicting  emotions — her  brow  must  be  smooth,  her 
ear  attentive,  and  her  cheek  arrayed  in  smiles.  It 
matters  not  to  him  who  stands  forth  to  delight  and 
animate  the  public  mind,  whether  his  own  be  laid 
waste  by  the  tempest,  or  dry  and  barren  as  the  lea^ 
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less  desert ;  the  eager  eye  of  expectation  is  fixed 
npon  him»  his  lot  is  portioned  out,  and  he  must  play 
his  part  upon  the  stage  with  as  much  appearance  of 
interest  as  if  his  heart,  with  all  its  liyely  energies, 
and  ail  its  warm  affections,  were  engaged  in  the 
work  he  had  to  do. 

One  of  the  grand  secrets  of  this  peculiar  kind  of 
acting,  we  have  already  hinted,  was  not  unknown 
to  Arthur  Middleton,  and  on  this  occasion  it  became 
more  than  ever  his  resource.  Indeed,  it  had  lately 
been  so  habitual  that  his  natural  reserve  was  almost 
entirely  overcome ;  and  frdm  a  popular  speaker  he 
became,  by  an  easy  transition,  a  general  favorite  in 
society.  Still  he  was  far,  very  far,  from  being  guilty 
of  what  is  called  excess.  He  never  took  anything 
of  the  kind  simplvforhis  own  ^stratification,  or  other- 
wise than,  as  he  believed,  to  give  him  strength,  and 
to  do  him  good  ;  nor  was  he  ever  known  to  be  affec- 
ted by  this  potent  medicine  in  any  way  beyond  an 
increased  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  sociability.  How 
could  he,  therefore,  be  guilty  of  excess  ? 

Constant  as  Arthur  Middleton  was,  in  his  daily 
inquiries  after  the  health  of  Miss  Clifton,  it  was  not 
until  after  more  than  a  week  had  elapsed  that  he 
was  again  admitted  to  her  presence ;  nor  would  his 
visit  even  then  have  been  deemed  advisable,  had  not 
the  announcement  of  his  expectation  of  being  called 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  increased  the  desire  which  the  invalid  frequently 
expressed,  to  see  him  once  again.  She  was  in  some 
degree  recovered,  at  least  so  far  as  to  be  permitted 
to  converse  for  a  short  time  at  once,  when  they  met 
for  the  second  tinie ;  though  her  pallid  and  almost 
ghastly  countenance,  and  the  attenuated  character 
of  her  blanched  and  feverish  hands,  afforded  fearful 
evidence  that  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  could  save 
her. 

"  I  was  going  abroad,"  said  she,  in  the  course  of 
her  conversation  with  Arthur,  **  when  the  first  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel  arrested  my  progress ;  and  now 
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ft  second  time  I  hare  been  warned,  that  what  I  hare 
yet  to  do  on  earth  must  be  done  quicidy.  This  plea, 
and  the  injunction  laid  upon  me  not  to  speak  much, 
must  be  my  apolo^  for  the  abruptness  and  freedom 
of  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you.  Think  of  me,  if 
you  can,  as  a  dying  sister,"  she  added,  with  a  sniile 
of  peculiar  sweetness,  and  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  Arthur.  **  I  have  known  but  little 
of  you,  yet  I  have  thought  much ;  and  a  suspidoo 
haunts  me,  that  while  laboring  with  right  intentions 
in  a  good  cause,  you  are  not  using  such  means  as  are 
likely  to  be  owned  and  blessed  of  God." 

**  Speak  plainly,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  beseech  you  to 
do  so,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  your  exact 
meaning." 

'*  I  wilJ  endeavor  to  speak  plainly,"  replied  Alice, 
'*  if  you  will  promise  me  your  patience  and  forgive* 
ness." 

''  Oh !  not  my  patience  and  forgiveness !"  exclaim- 
ed Arthur ;  **  but  my  gratitude,  my  joy,  my  blessings 
on  your  name." 

''  Then  hear  me,"  resumed  Alice,  '<  for  I  have  no 
strength  to  waste.  You  must  be  aware  it  is  on  a 
sick  bed  alone  that  the  eternal  realities  of  life  and 
death  are  brought,  in  all  their  vividness  and  all  their 
truth,  before  us.  Yet,  on  the  confines-  of  the  grave, 
how  often  is  the  mind  clouded  by  the  weakness  of 
the  body.  How  does  the  fever  tfaiat  is  raging  in  our 
veins  quicken,  as  it  were,  the  tide  of  thought,  until 
we  scarcely  can  distinguish  one  idea  from  another, 
and  the  whole  becomes  like  a  moving  mass  of  evi- 
dence, ready  to  shift  itself  to  whatever  side  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  may  direct.  Oh,  what  would  we  not 
give,  at  such  times,  to  stop  the  wonderful  machinery 
of  excitement — to  sweep  the  whole  away,  and  to 
begin  again,  like  a  little  child,  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are  !  But,  the  fever-fit  goes  ofi*,  and  then,  then 
comes  the  reaction — then  palls  the  cherished  thought 
upon  the  mind — then  sinks  the  weary  soul ;  and  not 
even  the  .contemplation  of  heaven,  full  as  it  is  of 
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meicy,  nor  hosts  of  aoffels,  with  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer at  theii  head,  Eaye  attraction,  or  power,  or 
efficacy,  to  raise  the  raind  above  the  suffering  bodft 
so  as  to  make  it  at  such  seasons  rejoice.  These, 
then,  are  the  trials  of  a  sick  couch  ;  how  far  beyond 
the  sufferings  of  the  body,  which  are  so  generally 
commiserated ;  vet,  painful  as  the  latter  state  may 
be  to  bear,  I  think  I  should  prefer  it,  with  the  greater 
degree  of  clear-sightedness  by  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, to  that  heated,  hurried  state  of  feeling,  in  which 
I  can  neither  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  nor  feel 
the  preference  I  ought,  even  where  I  can  see  liie  dis- 
tinction. 

**  Now  tell  me,  you  who  are  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, you  who  are  called  to  the  advocacy  of  a  ^eat 
and  noble  cause,  tell  me,  whether  there  are  not  times 
when  your  own  mind  is  heated,  and  hurried,  beyond 
its  powers  of  perception ;  when  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  only  like  one  among  a  multitude  of  sounds ; 
when  the  aspect  of  divine  truth,  bright  though  it  be, 
is  of  uncertain  character ;  when  the  shifting  scenes 
of  the  present  life,  mix  themselves  up  with  what  is 
pure,  and  fixed,  and  eternal ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
when,  even  if  the  understanding  perceives,  the  affec- 
tions are  so  debased,  that  they  fail  to  reject  what  is 
evil,  and  to  cleave  with  inalienable  attachment  to 
what  is  good  ? 

**  Have  you  known  anything  of  this  state  ?"  the 
speaker  went  on  to  ask,  with  a  voice  so  solemn,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  awakened  from  the  grave. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Arthur  meekly. 

"  I  will  not  ask,"  she  continued,  "  whether  the  fe- 
ver of  the  soul,  which  you  have  felt,  is  self-imposed. 
I  will  not  ask,  whether  it  has  its  seasons  of  depres- 
sion, of  languor,  of  prostration,  without  the  energy 
to  ask  for  help  ;  but,  oh,  if  it  be  anything  like  min(^ 
shake  it  from  vou  while  3rou  have  the  power,  and  do 
not  let  one  of  the  heaviest  dispensations  which  a 
righteous  judgment  can  inflict — that  of  a  darkened 
conscience  and  a  beclouded  mind — oh,  do  not  let  this 
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calamity  be  self-imposed,  lest  it  should  seal  your 
doom,  and  shut  you  out  from  mercy  for  ever !" 

Scarcely  had  Alice  Clifton  uttered  these  words, 
when  she  sunk  back  on  her  pillow  so  completely  ex- 
hausted, that  Arthur  felt  it  would  not  only  be  mikind, 
but  useless,  to  urge  any  further  explanation  of  a  sub- 
ject which  still  remained  a  mystery  to  him.  "  ilow 
could  it  be,"  he  asked  himself  a  thousand  times, 
**  that  good  men  of  every  class  and  ^rade  in  society, 
not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  mdulgence  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  what  he  had  never  for  one  mo- 
ment of  his  whole  life  suspected  to  be  pernicious ; 
and  yet  that  the  habit,  innocent  as  he  believed  it  to 
be,  snould  so  impress  the  mind  of  one  standing  as  it 
were  upon  the  borders  of  etemity — that  a  voice  as 
if  from  the  grave  seemed  to  have  been  sent  to  warn 
him  of  a  danger  he  had  never  until  that  moment 
been  aware  of?  Either  on  one  side  or  the  other 
there  must  be  a  serious  mistake — serious,  indeed,  if 
he  and  his  advisers  had  hitherto  been  in  the  wrong.** 

Bewildered  by  the  consideration  of  an  inconsis- 
tency which  had  never  before  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, Arthur  Middleton  entered  into  a  strict  exam- 
ination of  his  own  feelings,  and  habitual  state  of 
mind  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  a  conviction  that  he 
did  almost  always  labor  under  alternate  fits  either  of 
excitement  or  depression ;  that  his  mental  vision 
was  far  indeed  from  beins  clear ;  and  that  his  spiritual 
life  was  uncertain  as  the  flickering  of  a  flame  just 
brought  into  occasional  existence  by  the  stirring  up 
of  expiring  embers.  He  recalled — and,  alas !  how 
much  of  his  past  experience  had  been  of  this  nature ! 
— ^seasons  in  which  his  mind  had  been  so  clouded, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  do  the  utmost  violence  to  his 
(iselings  of  lassitude  and  depression,  in  order  to  wring 
out  the  least  portion  of  intellectual  energy ;  and  yet, 
in  the  position  he  maintained,  where  every  enort 
was  a  duty,  and  every  duty  an  eflbrt,  how  often  had 
he  forced  himself  on  by  the  goading  of  renewed  stim* 
ulus,  and  stood  up  before  the  multitude  not  knowing 
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what  he  should  say ;  yet  in  that  peculiar  state,  when, 
by  the  stunning  of  his  senses,  he  had  ceased  to  care. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  ceasing  to  care,  which  consti- 
tutes  the  secret  oi'the  strength  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  any  artificial  stimulants.  The  man  who  drinks 
the  intoxicating  draught  to  sooth  his  pain,  is  still  the 
victim  of  the  same  disease,  though  he  heed  sit  not ;  and 
he  who  drowns  his  mental  suffering  in  the  social  bowl, 
bears  still  the  burden  of  his  misery,  though  for  a 
moment  he  may  cease  to  feel  its  weight.  It  is  the 
same  in  a  more  moderate  degree,  even  to  the  smallest 
£raction  of  that  excitement  which  the  intoxicating 
draught  produces.  Its  first  efi*ect  upon  the  mind,  and 
that  which  many  a  good  and  worthy  person  has  ex- 
perienced, is  a  aegree  of  ceasing  to  care ;  and  it  is 
this  most  especially  which  constitutes  the  Christian's 
temptation,  and  his  bane.  Why  should  he  wish  in 
any  degree,  even  the  very  smallest,  to  cease  to  care  ? 
to  cease  to  feel  that  the  chastisements  of  a  righteous 
Judge  are  upon  him  ?  Oh,  better  a  thousand  times 
— ^more  welcome  and  more  purifying  to  the  soul — are 
the  severest  visitations  of  mental,  or  even  of  bodily 
suffering,  than  that  deadening  of  the  faculties  of  per- 
ception and  judgment,  with  that  extraordinary  and 
disproportioned  quickening  of  the  powers  of  action, 
which  are  sure  to  be  produced  by  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  most  popular  means  of  restoring  exhausts 
ed  nature,  and  renovating  enfeebled  strength. 

*'  I  will  make  the  experiment,"  said  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton,  suddenly  starting  from  his  seat  one  day,  after 
He  had  been  meditating  for  some  time  alone.  **  She 
may  yet  live,  and  if  I  have  no  other  daun  upon  her 
&vor,  I  ma]^  sttrely  speak  of  this ;  for  to  her  voice 
alone,  her  smgle  voice  against  the  many,  I  owe  it 
that  I  make  the  trial." 

Although  important  in  principle,  it  had  seemed  to 
Arthur  but  a  tnfle  in  action  to  make  the  experiment 
upon  which  he  was  resolved ;  but  none  can  ever  know 
the  power  of  habit,  and  of  this  habit  in  particular,  until 
they  determine  upon  laying  it  aside*    To  be  mastered 
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by  a  mere  bodily  propensity,  was  the  last  and  the 
lowest  degradation  of  which  Arthur  Middleton  could 
hare  believed  himself  capable ;  and  yet,  how  was  it  ? 
a  want---an  aching  want  was  upon  him  in  his  hours 
of  loneliness,  in  his  seasons  of  exertion,  when  kind 
and  social  friends  were  around  him,  and  when  he 
stood  a  solitary  stranger  in  the  midst  of  an  expecting 
crowd.  He  had  chosen,  too,  to  combat  with  his  enemy 
at  a  time  when  he  labored  under  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. The  impression  made  upon  his  heart  by  the 
slight  intercourse  established  between  him  and  Alice 
Clifton  in  her  father's  house,  had  been  deeper  than 
he  was  willing  to  believe.  In  vain  he  had  struggled 
against  this  impression,  supposing,  as  he  did,  that  he 
was  entirely  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with  in- 
difference, by  one  who  filled,  not  only  all  his  vacant 
thoughst,  but  whose  image  forced  itself  upon  him,  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  efiTect  upon  his  mind  of  their 
second  and  sad  meeting,  unexpected  as  it  was  to  him, 
with  the  grave  just  opening  by  the  side  of  that  beloved 
and  cherished  one,  for  whose  life  he  would  willingly 
have  offered  up  his  own  ? 

And  yet,  capable  as  Arthur  was  of  feeling  in  their 
utmost  acuteness,  all  these  contending  emotions,  he 
was  compelled  to  eo  forth  into  the  world,  when  his 
chosen  place  would  have  been  beside  that  couch  of 
suffering,  or  even  at  the  door  of  that  silent  cottage, 
guarding  it  from  the  intrusion  of  steps  less  gentle 
than  his  own.  He  was  compelled  to  play  an  animated 
part  in  society ;  to  enliven,  to  arouse,  and  to  convince 
of  truths  of  which  his  own  heart  had  almost  ceased 
to  feel  the  force.  It  was,  indeed,  a  season  of  peculiar 
temptation,  yet,  for  some  days,  he  had  maintained 
his  resolution  unshaken. 

Arthur  Middleton  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  removing  to  a  very  different  scene  of  action  from 
that  which  permitted  him  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  visiting  Alice  Clifton ;  or,  at  least,  of  hearing  every 
day,  and  almost  every  hour,  of  the  varying  state  of 
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her  health.  He  was  now  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
circle,  the  miest  of  a  distinguished  and  noble  lady, 
who  had  filled  her  house  with  visiters  in  compliment 
to  the  young  orator,  who,  she,  doubted  not,  would 
enjoy  the  conspicuous  place  she  had  thus  enabled 
him  to  fill.  Absent,  restless,  and  impatient,  Arthur 
was,  however,  far  from  bein^  the  sort  of  person  upon 
whom  she  had  expected  to  bestow  the  favor  of  her 
smiles.  He  saw  her  disappointment,  and  that  of  her 
guests ;  and  he  knew  exactly  what  would  give  him 
the  kind  of  stimulus  he  so  much  wanted,  to  raise  his 
spirits  to  a  level  with  their  expectations.  What 
couJd  he  do?  The  dulness  of  the  first  day  was 
pardoned  on  the  score  of  bodily  fatigue  after  a  long 
journey.  He  resolved  to  wait  until  the  next,  when  a 
much-wished-for  letter  would  arrive  from  Ruth,  and, 
perhaps,  decide  his  fate,  so  far  as  death  might  set  its 
awful  seal  upon  the  future. 

The  following  morning  was  appointed  for  a  public 
meeting,  the  lady  whose  guesi  Arthur  then  was,  being 
a  liberal  patron  of  the  cause  he  was  pledged  to  advo- 
cate ;  and  again  the  speaker  was  excused  on  the  score 
of  anticipated  duty.  He  was  also  permitted  to  spend 
much  of  his  time,  undisturbed,  in  an  apartment  appro- 
priated to  his  use ;  and  here  he  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  for  letters  to  the 
neighboring  town.  The  servant  was  long  in  coming ; 
time  glided  on  ;  Arthur  laid  his  watch  upon  the  table, 
and  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  room,  thinldng  as  little 
of  the  speech  he  was  about  to  make,  as  of  the  trans- 
actions which  might,  at  that  moment,  be  takinc  place 
in  another  planet.  The  hour  was  now  struck hy  the 
great  clock  in  the  court-yard  of  the  noble  mansion. 
Carriages  had  been  rolling  to  and  from  the  door  for 
some  time ;  loud  voices  oi  greeting  and  expectation 
were  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  A  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  a  silvery  voice,  announced  .to 
him  that  the  company  were  waiting.  At  that  moment 
a  servant  brought  the  letters.  There  was  one  from 
Euth  sealed  with  a  black  seaL    Arthur  struck  his 
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brow  with  a  violence  which  made  the  senrant,  who 
had  not  yet  retired,  look  round. 

"  May  we  come  in  ?"  asked  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  a  rush,  and  a  giggle,  were  heard  among  her 
friends,  as  some  verv  voung  ladies  peeped  past  her, 
to  steal  a  glimpse  of  tnat  enchanting  man,  who  had 
delighted  the  whole  school  at  which  their  minds  had 
received  such  wide  expansion. 

"May  we  come  in ?''  asked  the  lady  of  the  house 
again,  and  Arthur  was  obliged  to  answer,  "  Yes ;" 
for  they  had  already  forced  an  entrance,  and  the 
process  of  introduction  had  already  begun,  before  he 
was  capable  of  recollecting,  had  he  been  asked,  so 
much  as  his  own  name. 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Middleton  is  not  well  to-day,*' 
whispered  one  of  the  guests. 

"  How  jaded  he  looks  !*'  observed  another. 

"We  shall  hear  nothing  worth  coming  for  to-day,'* 
said  a  third ;  and  the  lady  herself,  taking  very  serious 
alarm  lest  the  whole  affair  should  prove  a  failure, 
pressed  upon  him  every  kind  of  cordial,  stimulant, 
and  revival,  which  her  nouse  could  supply. 

It  was  indeed  a  moment  of  temptation  to  Arthur, 
but  still  he  kept  his  resolution,  for  he  had  determined 
that  until  he  heard  of  Alice  Clifton's  death,  it  should 
be  held  inviolate.  Of  this  fact  he  was  still  unassured, 
the  company  so  pressed  upon  him ;  besides  which, 
the  letter  itself  was  so  sacred,  that  he  would  not  if 
he  could,  have  opened  it  before  so  many  indifferent 
eyes ;  he  therefore  walked  forward,  more  like  a 
moving  statue,  than  a  living  man ;  nor  was  his  mind 
so  wholly  absorbed,  but  that  his  ear  caught,  as  he 
passed  by,  occasional  expressions  of  disappointment ; 
while  his  eye  glanced  round  upon  the  many  faces 
whose  anxious  looks  were  fixed  upon  his  own,  all  ex- 
pressive of  wonder,  as  to  whether  the  result  of  the 
meeting  would  be  vexation  or  delight. 

The  worst  anticipations  of  Arthur  Middleton  were 
more  than  realized  that  day.  On  ascending  the 
platform,  whence  he  looked  down  upon  a  crowd  of 
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expectant  faces,  he  felt  not  onlv  at  that  moment 
diyested  of  a  single  idea,  but  as  if  he  had  nerer  pos- 
sessed one  in  his  whole  life.  The  cause  he  had  come 
to  advocate,  what  was  it  to  him  ?  The  great  and 
distinguished  personages  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, who  were  they?  Popularity — applause — ^the 
natural  triumph  of  haying  concjuered  prejudice,  and 
brought  others  to  think  and  feel  in  a  manner  they  had 
never  done  before. — ^What  were  all  these  but  as  the 
air  that  blew  past  him,  or  the  dust  beneath  his  feet  ? 
He  had  no  thought,  no  feeling,  but  for  that  one  un- 
ravelled mystery — that  page  which  was  still  a  fearful 
blank,  fiUed  up  at  intervals,  it  seemed  to  him,  with 
dark  passages  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  Arthur  Middleton  to  speak 
with  his  accustomed  eloquence  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  familiar  was  the  phraseology  of  the  cause 
he  was  engaged  to  advocate,  that  he  had  not  only 
begun  his  speech  in  a  manner  neither  incoherent  nor 
in  anyway  disgraceful,  but  had  actually  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  audience  for  half  an  hour,  before  he 
clearly  discovered  the  humiliating  fact,  that  a  spirit 
of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  was  diffusing  itself 
among  the  numbers  there  convened.  No  longer  was 
that  breathless  and  almost  startling  pause  perceived, 
before  the  summing-up  of  the  evidence  he  had  addu- 
ced to  establish  the  truth  of  his  assertions.  Not  now, 
as  on  former  occasions.  Were  fair  faces  discovered 
suffused  with  tears.  Not  now,  were  bright  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  countenance,  whose  very  light  seemed 
to  throw  a  lustre  of  their  own  upon  all  he  said.  In- 
stead of  these  strong  evidences  of  deep  and  living 
interest,  there  was  an  increasing  unsettlement  among 
the  fair  sex  in  particular.  Ladies  lent  each  other 
their  fans  and  sceot-bottles,  and  some  even  encour- 
aged a  faintness,  which  did  not  come  so  as  to  furnish 
them  with  a  plea  for  retiring  altogether  from  the 
scene.  Watches  were  also  taken  out,  and  referred 
to  with  apparent  anxiety ;  while  yawns  were  detect- 
ed here  and  there,  not  only  in  their  suppressed  and 
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abortire  state,  but  in  that  full  stage  of  maturity,  whicb 
sets  at  defiance  all  concealment. 

Alas  for  the  popular  speaker ;  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  oration,  is  made  sensible  of  all  this !  And  Ar- 
thur was  one  to  feel  it  in  the  extreme.  He  knew,  too, 
what  would  have  given  him  nenre  to  dash  as  it  were 
with  one  bold  effort  into  this  sea  of  difficulties,  and 
overcome  them  wave  by  wave  ;  vet  he  repented  not. 
He  was  not  only  firm  in  act,  but  him  in  purpose,  ana 
in  thought ;  and  he  retired  from  the  platform  that 
night — to  meet  the  tender  solicitude  of  his  friends  on 
his  behalf,  and  to  hear  the  half-suppressed  murmurs 
of  disappointment,  which  seemed  to  float  like  a 
malignant  air  in  the  very  atmosphere  he  breathed — 
determined,  that  come  what  miffht,  he  would  be  true 
in  that  one  point,  on  which  he  had  secretly  pledged 
himself  to  her,  who  for  anything  he  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, might  already  be  numbered  among  the  spirits' 
of  the  blest. 

Not  until  he  reached  his  own  room  that  night,  did 
Arthur  Middleton  break  the  seal  of  his  letter.  He 
could  have  done  it  before,  but  dreaded  the  state  of 
mind  into  which  he  might  be  plunged  by  its  con- 
tents. Such,  however,  was  the  mtelligence  that  let- 
ter contained,  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
credit  of  his  eloquence,  had  he  made  himself  ac- 
quamted  with  it  before.  The  black  seal  which  had 
occasioned  him  such  fearful  anticipations  was  onl^ 
the  badge  of  the  sorrow  and  the  loss  which  the  wri- 
ter had  herself  experienced.  Alice  Clifton  was  bet- 
ter, decidedly  better — so  much  so,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed she  might,  with .  great  care,  be  able  in  a  few 
weeks  to  bear  the  change  to  a  more  distant  and  con- 
genial climate. 

"  I  will  see  her  before  she  leaves  England !"  ex- 
claimed Arthur,  after  he  had  read  the  letter  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time ;  and  this  one  resolution,  added 
to  the  cheering  intelligence  he  had  received,  would 
have  ffiven  him  at  that  moment  feeling,  and  strength, 
Vid .  eloqueoee,  and  nerve,  to  have  addressed,  and 
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meted  the  attention,  of  a  multitude  extending  to  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  space  his  clear  and  musical 
Toice  was  wont  to  fill. 

Maiiy  days  had  not  elapsed  before  Arthur  pi(it  in 

gractice  his  determination  of  seeing  Alice  Cliftoui 
ut  his  heart  failed  him  as  to  the  chief  object  of  his 
Tisit,  when  he  saw  how  far  she  was  yet  from  that 
stage  of  convalescence  to  which,  in  his  sanguine  im- 
a^ation,  she  had  already  been  restored.  Arthur 
-was  capable  of  rashness,  but  to  haye  acted  with  in- 
delicacy or  want  of  feeling  would  haye  been  foreign 
to  his  nature  ;  it  was  not  possible,  therefore,  under 
present  circumstances,  for  him  to  speak  as  he  had 
mtended,  of  the  real  nature  of  his  feelings.  Yet  to 
allow  Alice  to  go  abroad,  perhaps  for  years,  himself 
80  fiilly  occupied  and  so  widely  separated  from  any 
path  she  was  likely  to  pursue,  without  giving  her 
some  idea  of  the  hold  ^he  had  upon  his  affections, 
seemed  altogether  impossible.  And  so  the  subject 
grew  between  them  unpremeditated,  as  it  does  on 
such  occasions,  when,  out  of  the  very  fulness  of  the 
heart,  the  mouth  gives  utterance  to  the  pure  and 
simple  truth.  And  beautiful'  and  touching  is  the 
truth  when  thus  developed,  springing  like  a  sweet 
flower  out  of <  the  soil  wvich  might  have  long  con- 
cealed the  precious  germe,  but  for  the  harmonious 
combination  of  light,  and  Mew,  and  genial  airs,  which 
forced  it  into  life. 

And  sad  yet  sweet  it  was  to  see  that  sensitive  and 
deep-souled  woman,  refined  by  her  long  suffering 
into  an  existence  scarcely  more  or  less  than  spiritual, 
her  hectic  color  altematmg  with  marble  paleness  on 
her  hollow  cheek,  her  tears  and  her  smiles  chasing 
back  each  other  to  their  different  fountains — ^all  that 
was  human  in  her  nature  yielding  to  the  irresistible 
conviction  that  she  was  beloved,  and  consequently 
clinging  (oh,  how  fondly  !)  to  a  world  in  which  love 
is  too  often  but  a  snare — ^all  that  was  purified,  all 
that  was  regenerated,  all  that  was  devoted  with  sin- 
gle purpose  to  the  interests  of  the  world  to  come, 
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bearing  her  at  one  moment  high  above  the  bondage 
of  every  earthly  tie — at  the  next,  convincing  her  that 
from  the  affectionate  and  soothing  intercourse  of  hi^ 
man  fellowship  she  must  in  a  great  measure  be  shut 
out.  And,  strange  to  say,  that  with  the  true  weak- 
ness of  a  woman,  the  heart  of  Alice  Clifton  yearned 
over  this  exclusion,,  as  if  earth  was  too  full  of  hap- 
piness to  leave,  or  as  if  she  herself  was  too  young 
to  die. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  a  short  but 
troubled  moment,  that  those  emotions  contended  for 
mastery  in  her  mind.  With  a  strong  and  sudden  ef- 
fort, she  roused. herself ;  and,  holding  out  her  hand 
to  Arthur,  she  implored  him  to  leave  her,  and  to 
leave  her  soon. 

''  The  more  I  am  capable  of  feeling,*'  she  said, 
*'  the  more  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  check  those  feel- 
ings in  their  earliest  stage,  which  might  involve  the 
happiness  of  another  with  my  own.  It  is  enough  for 
a  poor  frail  mortal  to  be  kept  suspended  between 
life  and  death,  as  I  have  been  of  late.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  make  this  world  more  dear  to  one  whose 
thoughts  should  be  of  leaving  it  for  ever.  The  kind- 
est thing  you  can  now  do,  is  to  separate  yourself 
from  me.  I  will  not  talk  in  the  usual  way  of  friend- 
ship, and  of  brotherly  and  sisterly  intercourse.  You 
will  hear  of  me  from  our  mutual  friend ;  and  whether 
I  live  or  die,  I  will  be  no  tie  to  you.  Farewell,  then. 
When  you  think  of  me,  think  also  of  some  things  I 
said  to  you,  before  our  acquaintance  assumed  its 
present  character." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

A&THUB  MisBLETON  lost  mttch  of  the  enjoyment 
he  had  once  experienced  in  public  applause  when 
Alice  Clifton  left  her  natire  country,  which  she  did 
a  few  weeks  after  the  interview  already  described. 
He  lost  also  some  degree  of  the  interest  he  had  once 
felt  in  almost  all  the  subjects  which  had  previously 
occupied  his  attention ;  but  he  did  not  lose  with  this 
his  power  of  commanding  the  attention  of  others. 
Never,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the  unopened  letter, 
did  his  public  exertions  produce  absolute  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  he  soon  found  that  there  is  a  deeper  and 
more  spirit-stirring  ^excitement  in  the  simple  advo« 
cacy  of  a  ^ood  cause,  than  was  ever  yet  the  con- 
sequence ot  mere  animal  stimul9,tion.  He  was  there- 
fore true  to  the  rule  of  life  his  friend  had  recom- 
mended, and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  of  its  strict- 
ness or  severity ;  for  if  on  one  occasion  he  felt  less  an- 
imation, less  fire,  or  less  *'  tumult  in  his  veins,"  on  a 
thousand  be  felt  less  exhaustion  and  less  depression 
than  before.  Thus  his  spirits  were  more  equable, 
his  powers  both  of  mind  and  body  were  more  his 
own,  while  his  spiritual  life  was. more  vigorous  and 
intense  in  all  its  purposes  and  all  its  views. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  summer's  evening  that  Arthur 
Middleton,  having  come  on  a  visit  to  his  father, 
walked  over  to  Feamfield  to  see  his  sister  Rose,  for 
the  first  time  after  her  marriage  andjettlement  there. 
There  is  always  a  satisfaction  in  seeing  a  young  fe» 
nude  relative  provided  for,  and  protected  for  life, 
which  gives  cheerfulness  to  the  anticipations  with 
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which  we  meet  them  for  the  ftist  time  mider  these 
auspicious  circumstances. 

Rose  hud  not  been  prepared  to  expect  her  brother 
on  that  particular  day,  and  therefore  it  was  not  owing 
to  any  want  of  hospitality  in  her  that  she  did  not 
meet  him  at  the  door ;  but  still  he  thought  her  long 
in  coming,  as  he  sat  in  the  old  parlor  alone,  picturing 
to  himsdf  the  bright  vision  he  should  see,  when, 
smiling  a  sister^s  welcome,  she  would  receive  him 
as  a  guest  in  her  own  house.  And  Rose  did  smile 
when  she  entered ;  and  she  was  dressed  with  so 
much  taste  and  elegance,  that  the  blending  of  lace 
and  ribands,  with  pink  flowers,  and  light  gauze,  made 
up  altogether  such  a  picture  of  prettiness,  that  he 
scarcely  noticed  how  soon  the  smile  had  faded  away 
upon  her  lips,  or  the  bloom  upon  her  cheeks  had 
given  place  to  the  roses  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

There  is  sometimes  a  strange  blank  between  rela* 
tives,  and  even  friends,  who  have  not  met  for  a  long 
time,  each  wishing  to  look  into  the  mind  of  the  other 
before  they  speak,  yet  each  feeling  the  necessity  of 
saying  something,  without  knowing  what.  Rose 
had  an  ease  of  manner,  and  facility  of  expression, 
which  surmounted  this  difficulty,  by  substituting 
commonplace  for  the  familiar  conversation  of  a 
brother  and  a  sister  who  had  subjects  of  deep  inter- 
est to  discuss;  yet,  pleasantly  as  she  might  have 
made  the  time  pass  away,  had  they  been  mere  ac* 
quaintance,  met  for  a  morning's  call,  Arthur  felt  the 
coldness  of  the  blank,  the  rigidity  by  which  he  was 
thus  set  at  a  distance,  more  than  if  her  manner  had 
conveyed  an  absolute  repulse. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  see  Austin,*'  said  he  at  last,  ra^ 
ther  weary  of  his  sister's  chat,  which  brought  them 
no  nearer  than  if  they  had  not  met. 

^*  He  will  be  in  to  dinner,"  replied  Rose ;  and  her 
countenance  fell. 

*'  He  is  very  much  engaged,  I  dare  say,"  observed 
Arthur. 
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<«  Very  much,"  said  Rose,  coldly ;  and  it  seemed  to 
be  a  relief  to  both,  that  dimier  was  at  that  moment 
announced. 

The  master  of  the  house  now  entered.  His  wel- 
come, though  formal,  had  more  heart  in  it  than  that 
of  Rose  ;  and  his  conyersation,  always  sensible  and 
intelligent,  though  seldom  familiar,  had  no  forced 
pretension  to  sprightliness,  and  consequently  was  an 
improvement  upon  that  to  which  Arthur  had  been 
listening.  Still  there  was  a  blank — a  fearful  blank 
beneath  their  roof,  around  them,  and  at  their  very 
board,  such  as  never  did,  and  never  could  exist, 
where  two  hearts  so  closely  united  beat  in  unison  to- 
gether ;  and  Arthur  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  thought,  <<  If  this  be  love,  after  its  utmost  wishes 
are  attained,  better  a  thousand  times  to  pine  to  the 
end  of  life  under  a  privation  which  inflicts  but  com- 
parative and  imaginary  pain.*' 

Nor  was  that  mdescribable  blank,  which  Arthur 
experienced,  the  only  evidence  he  had  that  every- 
thmg  was  not  right  in  the  domestic  establishment  at 
Fearnfield.  It  was  not  only  that  points  of  union 
were  wanting,  but  there  were  points  of  difference 
crowing  up  mto  form  and  substance,  like  weeds 
from  bitter  roots,  shooting  forth,  and  threatening  to 
overspread  the  garden,  whose  sickly  flowers  were 
drooping,  and  giving  place  on  every  hand  to  their 
formidable  foes.  More  especially,  when  the  strict 
rule  of  the  house  with  respect  to  abstinence  was  dis- 
cussed, the  fire  of  hidden  resentment  flashed  from 
the  eye  of  Rose,  as,  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  person,  she  ventured, to  throw  at  her 
husband  some  of  those  bitter  and  irritating  taunts 
which  the  unsubdued  temper  of  woman  is  but  too 
ready  to  supply ;  and  let  her  powers  be  ever  so  weak 
in  other  respects,  here  she  is  strong ;  and  hehce,  from 
this  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows,  she  is  able  to  wound, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  triumph  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  ignoble  victory. 
'*  I  am  afraid  my  sister's  sentiments  are  not  e» 
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aetly  in  accordance  with  ours,*'  said  Arthur,  when 
Rose  bad  left  the  table ;  but  he  soon  found  that  his 
new  relative  was  not  a  man  whose  private  feelings 
or  whose  household  arrangements  were  to  be  inter* 
fered  with.  The  countenance  of  Austin  Elliot  grew 
dark,  the  expression  of  his  face  contracted  and  ab- 
sorbed ;  and  if  he  did  not  exactly  say,  '*  Whatevei 
your  sister  may-  think  and  feel,  she  is  my  wife,"  hia 
manner  implied,  that  as  such,  she  was  a  part  of  him- 
seJf,  and  therefore  not^  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
familiar  remark. 

Altogether,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Arthur^ 
visit  to  Fearnfield  was  not  the  most  social  or  enliven- 
ing ;  yet,  like  many  other  visits  of  the  same  kind,  so 
little  of  a  definite  character  had  actually  transpired, 
that  when  he  reached  home  tbat  evening,  he  could 
only  speak  of  <<  poor"  Rose,  without  being  able  to 
say  why  he  made  use  of  that  expression.  Indeed, 
every  one  did  the  same — every  one  spoke  of  "  poor" 
Rose  with  an  indefinite  sense  of  pity,  which  might 
perhaps  with  equal  justice  have  been  bestowed  upcMi 
the  parmer  of  her  fate. 

Poor  Rose  I  she  had  married,  as  manyr  young  la- 
dies do,  expecting  to  be  more  her  own  mistress  than 
she  could  be  in  her  father's  house — expecting  to  be 
of  more  consequence,  to  dress  more,  to  be  more 
thought  of,  and  to  have  her  caprices  more  indulged ; 
while  at  the  same  time  she  hoped  to  escape  many 
causes  of  irritation  and  annoyance  which  she  «be- 
lieved  to  be  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  unmarried 
women ;  and,  above  all,  she  should  escape  all  liability 
of  incurring,  what,  in  her  green  ideas,  was  the  foul- 
est stigma  to  a  respectable  female — that  of  being  an 
old  maid.  Oh !  noble  concatenation  of  motives  for 
doing  that  which  might  seal,  by  one  irrevocable  act» 
the  happiness  of  herself  and  others  for  time  and  for 
eternity ! 

Rose  had  not  been  a  married  woman  many  days, 
before  she  began  to  discover  her  mistake.  Her  fi^ 
ther  had  told  her  in  the  most  earnest  manner  of  th« 
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importance  of  the  step  she  was  taking.  Her  moth- 
er had  warned  her,  with  tears,  that  human-  happi- 
ness is  not  to  he  played  with  after  marriage,  what- 
ever it  may  he  hefore ;  hut  she  would  neither 
listen  nor  believe.  It  was  her  determination  to 
make  the  experiment  for  herself ;  and  as  her  choice 
was  in  all  respects  unexceptionable,  it  became  the 
duty  of  her  friends  to  think  and  to  hope  for  the 
best. 

'*  Poor  dear !"  said  "Mrs.  Middleton  to  her  hus- 
band, after  her  first  confidential  interview  with  Rose 
as  the  mistress  of  Feamfield  ;  *<  I  am  afraid  she  has 
bound  herself  to  a  hard  lot.  She  tells  me  that  Aus- 
tin has  never  relaxed  the  strictness  of  his  rule  with 
regard  to  abstinence,  and  does  not  intend  to  do  so, 
come  what  may.  Now,  you  know,  my  dear,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  this  will  never  do  for  Rose ; 
and  I  think,  as  a  father,  you  should  inquire  into  the 
matter." 

<<I  did  inquire  into  it,"  replied  Mr.  Middleton, 
"before  their  marriage;  and,  having  agreed  to  it 
then,  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  I  can  interfere 
now." 

The  sense  of  justice  which  influenced  the  father, 
had,  however,  little  to  do  with  the  feelings  of  the 
mother  on  Ihis  occasion.  And  the  bare  fact  that  her 
daughter,  in  her  seasons  of  weariness  and  exhaus- 
tion, had  not  so  much  as  a  glass  of  her  mother's 
home-made  wine  to  comfort  her,  brought  tears  into 
the  fond  eyes  of  her  who  had  never  been  able  to 
look  unmoved  upon  her  children's  suffering  or  priva- 
tion. 

It  was  a  melancholy  consolation  too,  to  the  daugh- 
ter, to  treasure  up  and  detail  to  her  listening  parent, 
all  the  dififerent  items  of  her  conjugal  distress,  until 
at  last,  she  so  wrought  upon  her  mother's  tender 
heart,  that  measures  were  concerted  between  them 
for  supplying  the  necessary  support  by  private  means, 
from  Mr.  Middleton's  own  store. 

Little  did  the  anxious  mother  know  what  she  w«8 
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really  doing,  by  this  indiscreet  and  inconsidenite  act. 
To  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  married  people  is  always 
dangerous,  but  to  meddle  in  such  a  way,  was  like 
throwing  open  the  gates  of  a  citadel  to  an  acknowl- 
edged enemy,  and  leaving  it  to  his  own  choice 
whether  he  would  enter  or  not  Yet  all  this  was 
done  by  the  kindly-intentioned  mother  with  the  most 
profound  belief  that  she  was  rendering  a  service  to 
her  child  ;  and  that  if  the  husband  could  be  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  deny  to  so  young  and  lovely  a  wife  the 
common  means  of  sustenance  and  strength,  it  was 
the  positive  duty  of  a  mother,  of  one  who  could  en- 
ter into  fellow-feeling  with  her  child,  to  render  those 
offices  of  kindness  which  were  denied  elsewhere. 

For  some  time  this  system  went  on  without  any 
apparent  evil  consequences.  The  young  wife  had 
her  fits  of  bitter  weeping ;  but  she  had  also  her  fits 
of  cheerfulness,  in  wnich  she  appeared  to  care  little 
for  the  trials  which  at  other  times  she  contemplated 
as  almost  overwhelming.  She  was  pleased  too  with 
her  bridal  dresses,  and  with  the  court  that  was  paid 
to  her  as  a  married  woman ;  and  though  not  quite  so 
happy  as  she  expected,  she  supposed  she  should  get 
on  very  well  after  she  and  her  husband  had  learned 
to  understand  each  other  a  little  better. 

But,  alas !  how  should  two  such  individuals  ever 
understand  each  other  1  How  should  half  those 
who  take  upon  themselves  the  marriage-vow,  under- 
stand each  other  ?  The  thing  would  be  impossible 
even  if  they  tried,  and  to  try  seems  to  be  the  last  ef- 
fort they  either  of  them  think  of  making.  No :  they 
persist  until  it  is  too  late,  in  each  believmg  the  other 
to  be  what  inclination  pictures;  and  that  union 
which,  of  all  others,  ought  to  have  truth  for  its  foun- 
dation, is  too  frequently  preceded  by  a  system  of 
self-deception  as  blind  as  it  is  fatal.  Happy,  thrice 
happy  they,  whose  conduct  and  experience  form  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule ! 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been 
aaid  of  Rose  Middleton,  that  she  was  natiurtf^y  dii* 
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posed  to  complain  of  eyerjr  little  grievance,  to  speak 
out  with  girlish  impetuosity,  and  to  keep  no  trouble 
concealed  within  her  own  bosom,  the  harden  of 
which  could  by  any  possibility  be  transmitted  to  an- 
other. The  cold  answers,  however,  which  she  re- 
cei'iFed  from  her  husband  on  these  occasions,  the  in- 
different "  indeed !"  and  the  averted  look,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  receive  the  intelligence  of  a  spoiled 
riband,  a  cut  finger,  a  perpetual  headache,  and, 
above  all,  a  feeling  of  indescribable  depression,  al- 
though it  could  not  stop  the  fresh  flow  of  these  hab- 
itual complainings,  had  the  efftet  of  diverting  them 
from  the  channel  which  a  matrimonial  connexion  is 
generally  expected  to  supply. 

**  I  can  not  tell  you  how  wretched  I  have  been  feel- 
ing all  day,"  said  Rose  to  her  husband  one  evening. 
**  I  am  almost  sure  something  is  going  to  happen. 
Such  a  weight — such  a  sense  of  depression — ^such 
a  sinking  !  Indeed  I  can  not  describe  to  you  how  I 
feel." 

'^  You  had  better  not  attempt  to  describe  it,"  said 
Austin,  coldly,  as  he  walked  to  the  window  to  look 
at  his  sheep. 

This  and  much  more  of  the  same  blank  treatment 
which  Rose  was  accustomed  to  receive,  was  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  communicated  even  to  her  mother. 
In  her  own  language,  it  might  be  said,  that  she  could 
not  describe  it.  It  was  to  be  felt,  rather  than  spoken 
of;  and  to  be  wept  over  with  bitter  tears  by  a  weak 
disappointed  girl,  whose  very  heart  appeared,  for  the 
first  time  since  it  began  to  beat,  to  be  awakened  into 
actual  life  by  the  very  chill  which  seemed  more 
likely  to  have  slopped  its  pulsations  for  ever.  Yes, 
Rose  began  at  last  to  know  by  her  capability  of  suf- 
fering, that  she  had  feelings  to  which  she  had  hith- 
erto been  a  stranger ;  and  in  proportion  as  she  ima- 
gined herself  slighted  and  contemned,  her  young 
heart  ached  for  that  confidence  from  wbich  she  be- 
lieved it  was  her  doom  to  be  shut  out.  Thus,  though 
Bhe  cofllplaiued  to  her  mother,  she  never  did  so  with* 
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oat  aftcrwurd  despising  herself  for  the  meanness  and 
the  treachery  of  having  spoken  against  her  husband ; 
and  every  time  he  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  smiled 
upon  her  with  that  peculiar  look  of  cordial  feeling 
which  his  countenance  occasionally  wore,  she  in- 
wardly resolved,  that»  let  her  grief  be  what  it  might, 
she  never  would  give  utterance  to  a  thought  dispar- 
aging to  his  character  again. 

The  human  mind,  like  a  plant  beneath  the  opera- 
tions of  the  spade,  sometimes  expands  under  its  own 
sufferings  ;  and  it  was  so  with  Rose,  that  while  con- 
scious of  doing  wrong,  she  was  equally  conscious  of 
more  pain  than  she  had  ever  before  experienced 
from  this  conviction,  and  with  the  pain  arose  more 
compunction  that  it  was  so  richly  deserved. 

Disappointed,  humbled,  and  sometimes  worse  than 
solitary,  Rose  was  occasionally  wrought  up  to  a  de- 
termination to  throw  herself  and  her  faults  upon  the 
forgiveness  of  her  husband,  by  telling  him  all  that 
she  had  ever  done  in  secret,  contrary  to  his  will ;  but 
then  the  thought  that  after  such  confession  she  must 
be  prepared  to  make  her  will  subservient  to  his,  that 
she  must  never  from  that  time  deceive  him  again, 
but  submit  in  all  things  to  the  law  against  which  her 
soul  rebelled — these  were  the  calculations  which 
held  her  back,  and  which  directed  her  again  and 
again  to  those  forbidden  means,  by  which  she  en 
dcavored  to  drown  ber  convictions,  and  fortify  her- 
self against  the  condemnation  of  her  own  heart. 

Still  she  thought  she  might  reason  with  him ;  and 
with  this  intention  she  one  day  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  hope  of  convincing  him,  that  she  could 
not  Jive,  that  she  actually  could  not  exist,  without 
the  support  of  wine. 

**  Only  try  it,  my  dear,"  said  her  husband.  "  All  I 
ask  of  you  is  to  try  it  for  my  sake — ^for  the  sake  of 
your  own  ^ood  faith,  as  you  promised  me  that  you 
would,  before  you  consented  to  be  my  wife.  Only 
try  it  iairly,  and  if  your  health  really  fails  under  it, 
do  you  believe  I  could  see  you  suffer,  and  not  be 
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willing  to  offer  you  even  that  remedy  myself?  I 
am  aware  you  are  enduriog  a  severe  trial ;  I  am  not 
60  great  a  stranger  to  your  sufferings  as  I  seem.  All 
I  ask  of  you  is,  to  be  true  to  yourself  and  me  ;  and 
to  persevere  for  three  months  longer.  At  the  expi* 
lation  of  that  time,  it  will  be  proved  whether  your 
health  has  been  injured  or  not.  >I  think  you  are  as 
well  as  before  you  married ;  are  you  not,  Kose  ?" 

«*  I  think  I  shoCdd  be  as  well,"  replied  Rose  with 
much  embarrassment)  **  if— if,"  and  she  seemed  un* 
able  to  finish  the  sentence  she  would  have  uttered. 

"  If  you  were  as  happy,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said 
her  husband ;  and  he  bit  his  lip,  and  walked  to 
another  part  of  the  room. 

He  soon  turned  round,  however,  and  fixing  his 
keen  eyes  upon  his  humbled  and  weeping  wife — "  It 
is  time  you  should  know,"  said  he,  "  if  you  have  not 
already  made  the  discovery  for  yourself,  that  you  are 
not  the  only  disappointed  person  in  our  union.  Oh, 
Rose  !  I  had  such  visions  of  domestic  happiness ! — 
But  never  mind  that  now.  You  were  young,  and  I 
was  the  most  to  blame,  for  I  ought  to  have  been 
wiser.  You  think  me  indifferent,  and  perhaps  un- 
kind 4  but  know  this  from  one  who  is  not  apt  to  say 
more  than  he  feels,  that  you  have  not  a  moment  of 
grief  in  which  I  do  not  suffer  with  you ;  and  if  I 
thought  that,  by  restoring  you  to  your  fat  her  ^s  fam- 
ily, 1  should  restore  you  to  peace  and  happiness, 
there  is  no  reproach  the  world  cbuld  heap  upon  me, 
which  I  would  not  cheerfully  bear  for  your  sake." 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  ?"  said  Rose  to  herself,  for 
the  first  time  appalled  at  the  reality  of  her  situation ; 
but  beyond  one  appealing  look,  with  which  she  an- 
swered the  fixed  and  mournful  gaze  of  her  husband, 
she  had  no  reply  except  her  tears. 

**  I  am  not  versed  in  women's  varying  miX)ds,"  he 
went  on  to  say.  **I  repeat  what  I  have  already 
Baid,  that  truth  is  all  I  ask  of  you — truth  toward 
yourself  and  me,  and  faithfuhiess  in  the  trial  you  are 
making  for  my  sake.    I  dwell  much  upon  this,  be* 
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cause,  if  I  had  pledged  myself  to  make  a  similar  ex« 
peiiment  for  you,  and  to  test  a  point  which  in  your 
opinion  was  of  great  importance,  I  should  feel  bound 
to  make  it  cheerfully,  without  reluctance,  and  with- 
out reserve,  or  else  I  could  not  regard  the  experi- 
ment as  fairly  made  ;  for  with  an  unwilling  mind, 
and  lingering  thoughts,  which  pine  after  some  im- 
aginary good  we  have  relinquished,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er it  was  really  the  good  we  had  supposed,  or 
whether  the  substitute  adopted  was  equal  to  the  in- 
dulgence resigned." 

**  But  I  have  no  substitute,"  murmured  Rose. 

"  Alas !  no,"  said  her  husband,  •<  for  my  societ^r* 
my  truth,  my  affection,  seem  to  have  lost  their 
value." 

<'  If  I  thought,"  said  Rose,  looking  up  with  more 
confidence,  ''  if  I  thought  you  had  really  the  affection 
for  me  you  once  professed-^" 

**  You  would  make  this  sacrifice  cheerfully,  and 
entirely  ?" 

The  countenance  of  the  speaker,  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  was  so  full  of  earnest  expression,  as  if 
his  whole  life  depended  upon  the  answer  he  might 
receive,  that  Rose  shrunk  back  abashed,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  both  her  hands,  knowing  but  too 
well  how  incompetent  she  was  to  promise  all  that 
was  desired. 

Austin  said  no  more.  He  remained  some  time  in 
silence  in  the  same  apartment ;  but  they  both  fell 
back  into  their  accustomed  reserve,  and  neither  un- 
derstood better  than  before  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  mistaken  fiotion  that  women  suffer  more 
than  men  from  the  consequences  of  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage ;  that  they  suffer  more  acutely,  is  evident  from 
their  incapability  of  concealing  what  is  rankling  in 
their  feelings ;  but  the  blight  which  falls  upon  the 
heart  of  man  from  disappointment  here,  is  more  uni* 
versal,  and  more  deep.    Besides  which,  woman  re* 
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tains,  through  all,  the  inyaluahle  faculty  of  heing 
able  to  amuse  herself  with  trifles.  She  has  a  thou- 
saad  outlets,  too»  for  feeling  on  other  subjects,  which 
drain  away  some  portion  of  this  otherwise  over- 
whelming flood;  but  man  stands  alone — ^neither 
seeking  others,  nor  sought  himself— beneath  the 
branches  of  the  deadly  upas,  where  the  dew  falls 
not,  nor  flower,  nor  leaf,  nor  blade  of  grass,  give 
beauty  or  verdure  to  the  scene. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  too,  that  strong  minds  de* 
mand  less  of  our  sympathy  than  weak.  The  char- 
acter which  is  strong  in  power,  is  strong  in  sufi'erin^ ; 
flmd  the  shrinking  sensitiveness  of  a  small  spirit, 
bears  as  little  proportion  to  the  agonizing  throes  of  a 
gigantic  soul,  as  the  flutter  of  the  dying  butterfly  to 
the  fall  of  the  wounded  eagle,  when  the  shadow  of 
its  broken  pinion  darkens  the  mountain-side  like 
that  of  a  passing'  cloud. 

Without  purpose,  and  without  effort,  save  to  ac- 
complish the  gratification  of  the  present  moment,  the 
wife  we  have  been  describin^f  sunk  into  that  state 
of  restless  and  petulant  despair,  in  which  the  wound- 
ed spirit  frets  against  opposition,  without  daring  in 
its  turn  to  oppose.  Too  self-willed  to  submit,  and 
too  capricious  to  effect  what  she  really  wished,  by 
any  settled  plan,  Rose  just  managed  to  exist  from 
day  to  day,  without  even  the  amusement  which  her 
domestic  affairs  might  have  afforded  her  ;  for  it  had 
beenagreed  between  her  mother  and  her  husband, 
that)  in  order  to  spare  her  any  unnecessary  trouble, 
Mrs.  Clement  should  be  invited  to  retain  ner  over- 
sight and  care  of  the  household  at  Feamfield  ;  and 
such  was  the  acknowledged  skill  and  discipline  she 
had  exercised  in  that  establishment  for  many  years, 
that  little  hope  could  have  been  entertained  of  the. 
same  order  and  economy  being  maintained  by  a 
younger  and  less  experienced  mistress. 

Thus  Rose  was  only  the  nominal  mistress  of  her 
husband's  house,  and  although  treated  with  (js  much 
cespect  by  all  parties  as  if  she  had  really  stood  at 
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the  head  of  all  the  domestic  arrangements  there,  she 
was  comparatively  mioccupied,  and  left  to  be  the 
prey  of  her  own  thoughts ;  and  thought  being  a  fac* 
ulty  she  had  never  learned  to  control,  she  was  not 
rendered  the  more  happy  by  ascertaining,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  what  may  be  the  extent  of  its 
exercise,  and  the  effect  of  its  development,  under  cir- 
cumstances least  favorable  to  enjoyment. 

If  there  be  any  individual  closely  connected  with 
us,  whom  we  intentionally  disoblige,  and  deliber- 
ately deceive,  that  individual  is  sure  to  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  object  of  our  dislike ;  and  if  this 
be  true  of  our  earthly  relations,  how  much  more  is 
it  true  ofothat  relation  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,  which  is  the  foundation  either  of  our  highest 
happiness,  or  our  deepest  condemnation  ! 

The  misguided  and  ill-judging  wife  we  have  been 
attempting  to  describe,  experienced  the  force  of  this 
law  of  our  nature  in  its  fullest  extent.  She  had  lit- 
tle cause  of  serious  complaint  against  her  husband, 
so  scrupulous  was  he  in  all  things  to  act  toward  her 
in  strict  accordance  with  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  ;  yet  so  powerful  were  the  habits  she  was  indul- 
ging in  their  natural  effect  of  poisoning  the  springs 
of  affection,  that  instead  of  meeting  him  on  his  re- 
turn home  with  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  a  faith- 
ful wife,  she  too  often  shrunk  away  like  one  abashed, 
from  his  presence ;  and  when  she  felt,  as  she  often 
did,  that  his  sad  and  earnest  gaze  was  fixed  upon 
her  face,  she  would  sometimes  blush  with  a  secret 
dread  lest  he  should  read  the  guilty  secret  of  her 
soul.  .  For  guilty  it  was,  and  such  she  felt  it  to  be,  to 
suffer  him  to  continue  to  trust  her  on  a  point  on 
which  she  knew  that  she  was  not  trustworthy.  Nor 
was  this  all :  one  deception,  systematically  practised, 
is  sure  to  involve  us  in  the  practice  of  others ;  and  a 
negative  falsehood  can  only  be  effectually  acted  out 
by  the  support  of  those  which  are  positive. 

*^  What  a  comfort  it  is,"  said  Austin  Elliot  one 
stormy  winter's  evening,  to  his  wife  ;  *'  what  a  comp 
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ftrt  it  18  to  come  home  to  such  a  fireside  at  mine, 
when  one  ha&  heen  riding  for  hours  in  the  peltinff 
rain !  And  now,  Rose,  let  me  try  for  once  in  my  lite 
to  make  you  comibrtable  too/' 

Bose  looked  up  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles* 
for  her  heart  was  really  touched  by  this  unexpected 
kindness  ;  and  diawing  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to 
the  fire,  she  prepared  her  husband's  tea  with  more 
than  her  accustomed  care,  to  render  it  agreeable. 
Nay,  she  even  helped  him  to  draw  oflf  the  damp 
^lawl  from  around  his  neck,  and  with  her  own 
hands  placed  his  slippers  beside  the  fire,  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  his  use ;  and  all  the  time,  while 
the  wind  howled  fearfully  around  their  dwelling,  and 
the  rain  fell  in  splashing  torrents  against  the  window^ 
shutters,  their  evening  fire  burned  so  brightly,  and 
the  old  parlor  at  Feamfield  presented  so  mviting  an 
appearance,  that  a  mere  looker-on  would  have  sup* 
posed  the  two  who  sat  beside  that  glowing  hearth, 
were  among  the  happiest  of  human  beings. 

"  My  poor  Rose,"  Said  Austin,  *«  I  have  inflicted 
upon  you  a  lon^  and  severe  trial,  but  you  will  atways 
enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  borne  it  faithfully. 
X^ay,  do  not  turn  away,  nor  think  me  insensible  to 
your  altered  state.  I  see  that  the  bloom  has  vanish- 
ed from  your  cheeks — I  see  that  you  are  feeble,  ner» 
vous,  and  often  so  exhausted  and  weary,  that  in  very 
pity  I  have  more  than  once  been  tempted  to  ofier 
you  with  my  own  hand  the  forbidden  draught.  The 
time  has  now  come  which  was  to  form  the  limit  of 
your  trial ;  and  in  your  case,  I  must  confess,  that  I 
think  it  has  failed.  One  thing,  however,  I  want,  to 
eonfinm  my  convictions,  I  want  your  clear  and  candid 
testimony  to  this  facL  Tell  me  then,  dear  Rose,  and 
tell  me  freely  us  you  would  speak  to  one  whose  hap- 
piness was  bound  up  in  yours — tell  me  whether  }rou 
think  you  are  really  better,  or  worse,  for  pursuing 
my  system  of  abstinence  ?'* 

Rose  bent  down  her  head,  and  the  brightest  of  the 
ouming  embers  upon  which  she  tried  to  look,  wai 
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Bcarceiy  briffater  or  more  burninff  that  the  blush  of 
shame  which  glowed  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Why  will  y^ou  not  be  candid  with  me  ?"  asked 
Austin  in  his  kindest  tone ;  and  taking  her  hand,  he 
looked  earnestly  into  her  face  with  those  deep  and 
serious  eyes,  which  seemed  iucapable  of  beholding 
anything  but  truth, 

**  My  own  Rose,"  said  he  again,  <*  let  us  be  sincere 
with  each  other  on  this  subject  at  least.  You  have 
nothing — you  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  Would 
you  not  like  to  have  the  restricaon,  which  I  know 
you  have  felt  to  be  oppressive,  taken  away  from 
you  ?" 

^*  Yes,"  said  Rose,  with  a  voice  so  fiiiot  as  scarcely 
to  be  audible. 

<<  Then  tell  me  the  honest  truth :  I  think  I  see  it 
all  myself,  but  I  may  be  mistaken— -would  that  I 
could  do  anything  to  make  us  from  this  hour  more 
united  in  heart  and  in  purpose !  It  is  a  hard  thing 
for  me  to  give  up  this  my  favorite  point ;  yet,  for 
your  sake,  I  do  it  so  cheerfully,  that  you  ought  to 
rewatd  me  by  being  cheerful  and  frank  in  return. 
To-morrow»  Rose,  vou  shall  begin  to  live  as  other 
people  do.  I  have  been  to  the  distance  of  ten  mil es^ 
to  order  in  the  wine  which  your  mother  thinks  best 
for  you,  because  I  did  not  like  to  order  it  where  I  was 
known,  and  where  those  with  whom  I  have  associ- 
ated myself  in  this  cause  might  feel  scandalized  by 
what  I  did.  To-morrow,  then,  you  will  be  more 
ho^PPy  'f  "^ill  you  not  ?  dear  Rose,  promise  me  that, 
or  I  shall  be  grievously  disappointed." 

This  interview,  like  manv  others  between  Austin 
Elliot  and  his  wife,  passed  over  without  bringing 
that  entire  renunciation  of  selfish  purpose,  that  fufl 
acknowledgoMnt  of  past  offences,  and  that  clear  un- 
derstanding of  individual  feeling,  which  alone  cofuld 
have  placed  them  on  a  happier  footing  with  each 
other;  and  distance  consequently  grew  between 
them,  and  motives  were  mistaken,  and  projects  were 
ihwarted,  and  each»  absorbed  in  personal  sufferingi^ 
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Overlooked  the  trials  of  the  other,  and  believed  none 
else  so  miserable. 

To  Rose  this  state  of  things  was  a  burden  so  im- 
possible to  be  borne  without  complaining,  that  re- 
course was  still  had  to  the  untiring  ear  of  her  fond 
and  indulgent  mother,  who,  naturally  leaning  to  the 
interests  of  her  child,  scrupled  not  to  express  her 
sense  of  the  austerity  with  which  she  was  treated, 
in  language  which  not  unfrequently  extorted  Irom 
Rose  something  like  a  recantation  of  her  first 
statement,  in  the  hope  of  vindicating  her  husband 
from  suspicions,  which  she  knew  in  her  heart  he  did 
not  deserve.  It  is  true,  she  was  now  released  from 
that  stem  law  which  she  had  felt  to  be  so  grievous ; 
but  instead  of  enjoying  the  indulgence  generously 
granted  her,  she  could  not  even  partake  of  it  in  the 

Presence  of  her  husband ;  and  thus,  unsuspicious  as 
e  was  of  any  private  means  of  gratification,  she 
obtained  with  him  the  credit  of  a  voluntary  absti- 
nence, for  which  he  admired  and  commended  her 
more  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  All  this,  how- 
ever, brought  little  satisfaction  to  the  undeserving 
object  of  his  approval ;  and  the  cold  and  repulsive 
manner  in  which  his  commendations  were  received^ 
could  not  fail  in  time  to  chill  the  heart  whence  they 
flowed. 

''  I  do  not  think,"  said  Rose  to  herself  one  day,  as 
she  turned  from  her  father's  door  to  walk  to  her  own 
home,  after  a  long  consultation  with  her  mother, 
'*  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  poor  creature  so  misera- 
ble as  I  am,"  and  yet  her  path  lay  among  the 
humblest  of  a  number  of  mean-looking  cottasfes  which 
formed  the  outskirts  of  the  town  in  which  her  father 
lived. 

This  conclusion  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of 
her  mind,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
unusually  low  courtesy  of  a  poor  woman,  who  had 
l^aced  herself  on  the  footpath,  evidently  with  the  in- 
tention of  arresting  the  progress  of  Rose. 
^  You  will  pardon  me,  ma^am,'*  said  the  womant 
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**  I  dare  say,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  j€m 

for  a  few  moments  about  a  poor  lady  who  is  now  my 
lodger.  She  is  not  unknown  to  you,  at  least  to  Mr 
Middleton ;  and  I  fear,  poor  thing,  I  very  much  fear 
she  is  drawing  near  her  last." 

'<  Had  I  not  better  go  back  and  tell  my  father  V 
•aid  Rose. 

''If  you  would  be  so  good,"  replied  the  woman, 
*^  for  I  hare  nobody  to  leave,  and  her  suflfering  grows 
heavier  every  moment" 

Rose  hastened  back  as  requested,  and  lost  no  time 
m  bringing  her  father  to  the  scene  of  mortal  agony-^ 
for  such  indeed  it  was — though  the  increased  age 
and  infirmity  of  Mr.  Middleton  rendered  him  more 
tardy  than  his  kind  heart  would  have  prompted,  had 
its  feelings  alone  been  considted.  Rose  also  entered 
tthe  cottage ;  for,  habitual  as  it  was  to  her  to  shrink 
from  everything  calculated  to  .excite  painful  interest, 
she  could  not  in  common  kindness  refuse  to  be  her 
father^s  companion  on  such  an  errand ;  more  espe- 
cially, as  durin^^  the  last  few  months- it  had  become 
necessary  for  him  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  arm 
to  lean  upon,  whenever  he  ventured  upon  a  walk  of 
any  considerable  length.  Rose  therefore  found  her- 
self very  reluctantly  compelled  not  only  to  enter  the 
cottage,  but  actually  to  ascend  the  stairs  with  her 
father ;  and  not  even  when  she  heard  the  laborious 
breathings  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  frequent  moans 
which  escaped  from  her  burning  lips,  could  she  leave 
her  father  to  struggle  alone  with  the  feelings  which 
threatened  to  overpower  his  feeble  frame. 

With  that  sudden  consciousness  which  belongs  to 
a  high  state  of  feverish  excitement,  the  patient  star^ 
ed  from  her  pillow  at  the  sound  of  their  steps,  and 
recogr  ising  in  an  instant  the  faithful  minister,  wliose 
counsels  she  had  in  past  years  too  often  rejected,  she 
stretched  out  her  parched  and  quivering  hand,  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  take  as  kindly  as  if  she  had 
been  a  more  grateful  recipient  of  his  former  wan^ 
lags. 
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**  It  has  all  come  true !"  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
most  distinct  recollection  of  interviews  which  had 
not  taken  place  for  years ;  ''  all  that  you  told  me 
has  come  true,  and  more,  and  worse,  a  thousand 
times." 

The  aged  minister  now  endeavored  to  speak  in 
tones  of  soothing  but  it  would  not  do.  ''I  am  a  dy- 
ing woman !"  exclaimed  the  sufferer,  with  a  voice 
that  seemed  to  rend  the  very  air,  '<  and  I  am  lost, 
through  that  one  besetment,  of  which  you  have  so 
often  warned  me.  I  know  what  you  would  say  to 
me,"  she  continued,  holding  up  her  hand,  as  the  sig- 
nal for  all  to  be  silent,  that  she  might  speak  on — 
**  You  would  say  that  there  is  yet  hope,  even  for 
me ;  and  I  know  it,  if  I  could  but  think^Oh !  if 
you  could  cool  this  burning  brain,  and  stop  this  rush 
of  thought  that  bursts  the  bounds  of  reason  ! — ^if  you 
could  purchase  for  me  but  one  quiet  hour,  and  kneel 
beside  me,  and  pray  as  you  used  to  pray,  when  I 
would  not  hear— Oh  !  oh  ! " 

And  the  miserable  woman  fell  back  on  her  pillow, 
in  such  an  agony,  that  the  minister  believing  it  to  be 
her  last,  did  kneel  beside  her  as  in  former  days ;  and 
though  his  voice  was  tremulous  with  age,  and  his 
eye  was  dim  with  tears,  the  words  he  uttered  were 
not  the  less  impressive,  touching,  and  sincere. 

**  It  is  of  no  use,^  said  the  miserable  creature, 
when  he  rose  from  the  posture  of  supplication  ;  ''  if 
your  prayers  could  have  saved  me,  I  should  never 
have  fallen  as  I  have  done ;  for  I  know,  and  I  knew 
then,  that  you  prayed  for  me  in  your  closet,  even 
when  you  had  ceased  to  visit  me." 

'*  My  poor  dear  creature,"  said  Mr.  Middleton,  ad- 
dressing the  patient  more  earnestly  than  he  had 
done  before,  "  you  tell  me  it  is  too  late  fot  you  to 
pray  for  yourself,-yet  you  speak  collectedly. .  Let  ub 
try  what  a  little  effort  at  composure  may  do." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Russel — for  it  was  no  other 
than  the  widow  of  the  neighbor  who  had  so  often 
sat  at  the  minister's  social  board—"  I  may  be  clear 
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on  what  I  do  see — ^too  clear,  alas!  for  tnought  nich- 
es upon  me  like  a  torrent,  and  before  I  can  ]ay  hold 
of  one  thing  another  comes  to  drive  it  away.  It  it 
as  if  all  the  wasted  hours  of  my  past  hfe  were 
heaped  upon  my  soul,  with  each  its  separate  burden 
of  responsibility  and  guilt,  and  here  I  lie,  wasted  and 
crushed  beneath.  Yet  one  thing  I  must  say — one 
thing,  for  your  sake  and  that  of  your  children,  who 
are  growing  up  to  do  what  thousands  are  doing 
blindly  every  day.  You  know  the  habits  of  pay  hus- 
band, well-meaning  man  as  he  was,  how  he  took  in- 
nocently, and  with  apparent  safety,  what  I  could  not 
partake  of  without  danger  and  guilt.  Besides,  my 
mind  was  differently  constituted  from  his ;  and  while 
he  could  amuse  himself  with  the  trifles  of  the  mo- 
ment, realities  of  deeper  import,  unsanctified  and  un- 
explained, took  possession  of  my  soul,  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  a]l  thougnts  of  usefulness  in  common  things. 
But  enough  of  this ;  you  know  the  gulf  into  which  I 
fell.  It  was  the  opinion  of  you,  and  many  other  of  my 
friends,  that  I  could  save  myself  if  I  would,  nay, that  it 
was  easy  to  do  so  ;  but  what  I  want  most  to  tell  you 
now  is,  of  that  which  stood  chiefly  in  my  way,  besides, 
of  course,  the  inclinations  of  my  own  wicked  heart. 
My  husband  was  addicted,  in  a  respectable  and  mod** 
erate  way  to  that  indulgence,  which  you  and  all  my 
friends  would  have  denied  to  me.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
him  it  was  wrong;  but  I  do  say,  that  when  he  sat  down 
weary  and  dispirited  to  make  himself  comfortable  in 
this  way,  and  poured  out  before  me  what  to  him  was 
a  lawful  draught,  it  was  more  than  human  nature 
was  capable  of,  with  that  aching  want  which  prey- 
ed upon  me,  to  resist.  Besides  which — and  here 
lies  the  secret  of  the  evil — I  had  no  more  intention 
than  he  had,  of  taking  too  much ;  my  conscience 
was  therefore  as  clear  as  his ;  from  the  constitution 
of  my  mind  and  body  I  had  greater  need,  if  thsU 
were  allowed  to  be  a  plea ;  and  where,  then,  was 
the  difference  ?" 
<<  Because,''  said  Mr.  Middleton»,  <*you  having 


ainnedy  knew  Uiat  yoa  were  in  dang^,  while  he  was 
nou" 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that  I  had  sinned ;  but  I  had  pny* 
ed  again  and  affain  that  my  sin  might  be  pardoned, 
and  that  L  mi^ht  sin  no  more.  Nay,  I  sometimes 
believed  that  it  was  so ;  and  being  pardoned,  did  I 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  my  husband  ? 
Yes,  and  with  as  clean  lips  as  his,  I  beiieyed  myself 
to  be  drinking,  what  to  me  has  proved  destruction." 
<'  What  then,"  asked  the  minister,  **  do  you  be- 
lieve would  have  saved  you  ?" 

<*  Humanly  speaking,"  replied  the  dying  woman, 
**  I  believe  it  would  have  saved  me,  had  my  husband 
been  willing  to  sacrifice  this  indulgence  for  my  sake ; 
had  I  never  seen  him  enjoy  it,  make  much  of  it,  or 
appear  to  consider  it  essential  to  his  health  ;  in  short, 
bad  he  said  kindly,  *  I  see  your  weakness,  and  al* 
though  I  am  not  weak  in  the  same  way,  ^et,  in  the 
hope  of  assisting  you  to  resist  this  temptation,  I  will 
cheerfully  pledge  myself  with  you  to  abstain  from 
such  indulgence,  now  and  for  ever,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  sliffht  injury  to  my  health,  and  more  to  my 
social  and  domestic  enjoyments.'    Oh,  sir !  you  are 
a  minister  of  religion,  and  you  ought-  to  know  the 
secret  of  this  mode  of  actingr ;  the  charm  there 
would  have  been  in  this  bond  of  union,  compared 
with  the  harsh  restraint,  the  separate  law,  the  shut- 
ting out  as,  it  were  from  those  who  were  of  ability 
to  master  themselves;  and  finally^  the  contempt,  the 
reprobation,  the  utter  casting  out  from  among  the 
holy  and  the  pure !    Oh !  sir,"  and  the  wretched 
Woman  seized  the  arm  of  the  minister,  <*  while  you 
have  life — ^while  you  have  influence,  remember  that 
it  is  for  poor  frail  creatures  like  us,  to  help  to  bear 
each  other's  burdgjs,  and  that,  if  there  is  one  being 
upon  earth  more  pitiable  than  all  others,  it  is  the 
wretch  who  has  learned  the  deadly  secret  of  stilling 
the  worm,  whose  gna wings  begin  on  this  side  the 
grave,  by  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  intoxicatikig 
draught." 

15 
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With  these  words  the  sufferer  fell  hack  on  her  pil* 
low  so  completely  exhausted,  that  Mr.  Middleton 
and  his  daughter,  after  waiting  some  minutes  in  si-i 
lence,  prepared  to  leave  the  chamber ;  but  no  sooner 
had  they  turned  away  from  the  bedside,  than  the  pa« 
tient  started  up  in  ail  the  phrensy  of  delirium,  and 
Calling  upon  them  to  stop,  in  a  voice  that  was  scarce* 
ly  human ;  *'  I  have  one  more  word  to  say,"  she 
shrieked  again  and  again,  **  one — only  one :  it  was 
in  your  house,  and  at  your  social  parties,  that  my 

husband "  but  here  she  lost  herself,  and  rambled 

off  to  other  things,  becoming  in  a  few  moments  so 
incoherent  and  wild  in  her  ravings,  that  it  was  less 
difficult  for  her  friends  to  escape  from  her  presence, 
which  they  did  without  being  observed,  but  not  with* 
out  taking  precautions,  before  they  left  the  cottage, 
to  have  tbeir  places  supplied  by  more  suitable  and 
efficient  help. 

It  was  in  perfect  silence  that  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter walked  that  day  from  the  cottage  where  the 
dying  woman  lay,  to  Mr.  MidSleton's  own  door. 
Here  the  father  stopped,  and,  turning  round  to  Rose, 
bade  her,  with  great  earnestness,  go  home  and  fetch 
her  husband,  as  he  wished  all  his  children  to  be  with 
him  that. evening. 

Struck  with  the  solemnity  of  her  father's  manner, 
Rose  obeyed  his  command  without  hesitation  ;  and 
her  father,  on  entering  his  own  room,  shut  to  the 
door,  having  first  requested  that  he  might  not  be  in- 
truded upon,  unless  by  a  messenger  from  the  house 
of  affliction,  until  a  certain  hour  m  the  evening. 

That  hour  arrived,  and  the  family  were  assembled 
as  usual,  Arthur  being  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  his 

Earents,  and  Ruth  Clement  also  being  there ;  for  she 
ad  returned  with  her  interesting^charge  to  their  na- 
tive country,  under  the  happiest  auspices ;  and  al- 
though the  society  of  Ruth  had  become  almost  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  Alice  Clifton,  she  had 
been  permitted,  immediately  on  their  landing,  to  re- 
pair to  Feamfield,  where  a  welcome  awaited  her 
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from  all  her  fonner  friends,  not  the  less  cordial  be^ 
cause  she  brought  with  her  the  cheerful  tidin^rs  of 
amended  health,  and  the  hope  of  a  continued  life  of 
enjoyment  and  usefulness. 

So  entire  on  this  occasion  was  the  reunion  of  the 
minister's  family,  that  but   for  the   altered   char- 
acter  of  the  countenances  which  met  around  his 
still  hospitable  board,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  Time  had  stayed  his  course,  and  that  only 
months,  instead  of  years,  had  rolled  over  the  fair  and 
the  manly  forms  assembled  there.    Yes,  it  was  in- 
deed a  reunion ;  for  but  one  link  had  been  broken  in 
the  chain  of  social  fellowship  ;  and  though  widely^ 
different  had  been  the  naths  by  which  ^1  had  di- 
verged from  the  paternal  hearth,  thoughts  of  kind- 
ness excited  in  early  life,  and  affection  the  most  sin- 
cere, had  brought  them  back  at  each  intermediate 
neetin^  with  stronger  feelings  of  interest,  and  deep- 
er convictions  that  there  are  no  friendships  so  warm 
as  those  which  are  formed  in  childhood  or  in  youth. 
If,  however,  there  could  have  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  early  interchange  of  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  between  the  minister's  family 
and  their  friends  at  Feamfield,  one  glance  at  the 
venerable  head  of  that  family,  would  have   been 
mough  to  convince  the  beholder  of  that  weight  of 
/ears,  with  no  trifling  burden  of  dut)r  and  responsi- 
oility,  it  had  been  his  lot  to  bear.    Siill  he  was  vig- 
orous in  mind,  though  feeble  in  body  ;  and  when  he 
looked  around  upon  his  children,  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweemess  lighted  up  his  countenance,  to  give  place 
in  a  moment  to  an  expression  of  the  deepest  con- 
cern, as  he  entered  with  ^eat  solemnity  upon  a  de- 
Bcriptioa  of  the  scene  he  had  that  day  witnessed. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  rising  up  from  his  chair, 
**  the  object  for  which  I  have  asked  you  to  come  to- 
gether would  be  incomplete,  if  I  did  not  avow  to 
you,  my  children,  that  I  have  this  day  been  con- 
vinced, for, the  first  time  in  my  life,  of  the  duty 
which  rests  upon  Christian  professors,  and  upon  the 
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ministers  of  religion  in  particular,  to  abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil,  even  in  that  which  is  no  evil  to 
us,  for  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  is  so  ;  provided, 
only,  this  can  be  done  without  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple. My  children,  it  is  late  in  life  with  me  to 
make  resolutions ;  these  gray  hairs  and  these  with- 
ered hands  are  my  warning  that  with  me  it  may  be 
too  late  ;  yet  as  He,  by  whom  all  holy  desires  are 
i^givTen,  will  be  my  help,  I  here  pledge  myself  to  ab- 
stain entirely,  not  only  now,  but  until  my  dying  day, 
from  thai  indulgence,  which  to  the  poor  sufferer  now 
on  the  brink  of  eternity — and,  alas !  to  how  many 
others ! — ^has  been  a  root  of  bitterness,  and  a  cause 
of  spiritual  death.  When  I  look  around  upon  society, 
and  think  how  many  my  example  in  this  respect  may 
have  influenced,  the  picture  is  most  appalling :  yet 
what  else  can  1  do,  than  repeat  my  pledge,  that 
what  has  been,  shall  be  no  more  ?  and  I  do  this  sol- 
emnly, and  I  hope  with  humiliation  before  God,  sim- 
ply upon  the  principle  which  influenced  the  apostle, 
when  he  said,  *  If  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend, 
I  will  eat  no  more  so  long  as  the  world  stands.' " 

Among  those  who.  witnessed  this  pledge  of  the 
aged  minister,  there  was  not  one  more  seriously  af- 
fected than  poor  Rose. 

"  I  never,  until  this  moment,"  said  she  with  clasp- 
ed hands,  "  understood  the  principle  of  total  absti- 
nence before." 

But  her  exclamations  were  interrupted  by  the 
sobs  of  Ruth  Clement,  who  stood  behind  the  rest, 
and  who,  struggling  with  her  grief,  came  forward  to 
add  her  testimony  to  the  truth  and  the  value  of  the 
principle  itself. 

"  You  all  remember  the  habits  of  my  poor  broth- 
er," she  began  ;  and  here  there  were  other  tears  be- 
sides her  own,  to  answer  that  he  was  indeed  remem- 
bered there.  "He  was  doubting  once  whether  he 
would  make  a  determined  stand  against  this  temp- 
tation or  not,  and  he  told  me  himself  that  a  single 
evening  spent  in  religious  society  decided  him  to 
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go  on  in  the  course  which  ultimately  proved  hit 
ruin." 

**  Let  us  all  unite  with  my  father  this  eyening," 
said  Rose,  **  in  the  resolution  he  has  made ;  and  I 
will  be  first,  since  I  need  it  most.  Hear,  then,  my 
confession."  And  with  her  hands  again  clasped,  and 
her  eyes  upraised,  the  penitent — the  real  penitent — 
went  through,  hefore  her  hushand,  her  father,  and 
her  family,  a  full  and  unsparing  confession  of  what 
had  been  her  sin  and  her  snare.  And  not  until  her 
pledge  had  been  added  to  her  father's,  and  she  had 
returned  to  her  husband,  and  buried  her  face  on  his 
shoulder,  did  she  give  way  to  the  tears,  which 
were  now  welcome  and  refreshing  as  dew  upon  a 
desert  land. 

**  I,  too,"  said  Austin  Elliot,  as  he  supported  his 
weeping  wife,  "  have  niy  confession  to  make.  It  is 
to  my  shame  I  avow,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  en- 
force my  own  wishes  as  the  law  of  my  household » 
without  ever  explaining  upon  what  principle  those 
wishes  were  founded ;  that  I  have  used  force,  rather 
than  reason,  to  bend  others  to  my  will ;  and  that, 
even  with  my  wife,  authority  rather  than  persuasion 
has  been  the  means  I  have  adopted,  to  induce  her  to 
unite  with  me  in  this  great  object.  It  may  be  some 
satisfaction  to  you  all  to  know  that  I  have  had  my 
punishment ;  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  much  higher 
satisfaction  if  I  can  induce  you  to  believe  that  the 
wife  you  have  committed  to  my  trust  shall  for  the 
future  be  associated  with  all  my  thoughts,  and  all 
my  purposes,  as  she  ever  has  been  with  all  my  en- 
joyments." 

The  resolution  of  the  aged  minister,  although  con- 
trary to  ihe  wishes  and  entreaties  of  his  wile,  who 
devou'ly  believed  it  would  be  the  means  of  shorten- 
ing his  precious  life,  was  perhaps  more  influential 
upon  the  habits  of  his  children  than  if  it  had  been 
formed  in  earlier  life,  before  they  were  either  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  the  sacrifice  he  made,  or  of  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  that  he  should  practise  this  act  of 
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self-denial  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  weaker 
than  himself. 

His  children,  however,  were  not  difficult  to  con- 
yince,  or  to  win  over  to  the  same  system  of  absti- 
nence— ^relying,  as  they  always  had  done,  upon  the 
integrity  of  their  father's  motives,  and  the  rectitude 
of  his  principles  ;  and  though  the  mother  still  shook 
her  head,  and  believed  all  aches  and  pains,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  which  from  that  hour  assailed 
her  family,  to  originate  solely  in  their  abstemious- 
ness, they  were,  upon  the  whole,  as  healthy  and  as 
cheerful  as  any  of  their  friends ;  and  then  Alice 
Clifton,  as  the  wife  of  Arthur,  was  adding  to  their 
number,  and  Ruth  Clement  filled  a  responsible  place 
in  their  household  ;  and  Rose,  with  her  playful  bat 
innocent  gayety,  won  a  smile  from  her  grave  hus- 
band ;  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more  en- 
couraging specimen  of  the  principles  of  total  absti- 
nence, carried  out  through  a  united  and  social  circle 
of  Christian  friends,  than  was  presented  by  the  min- 
ister's family,  with  him  as  their  venerated  leader  at 
its  head. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


f  OW  mucli  the  poetic  char- 
'  acter  of  all  extenial  objects 
)  depends  upon  the  mannei 
L  in  which  ihe^  are  present- 
f  ed  to  our  obaeTvation  !  A, 
'  wandering  aitiat,  or  eyen  a 
^  poet  in  search  of  the  pio- 
turenque,  would  probably 
i  liave  paused  at  the  neareat  stile, 
i,  and  fixed  his  enraptured  gaze 
u])on  the  village  church  of  Hea- 
1^  tlierstone,  as  a  subject  scarcely 
to  be  rivalled  for  a  sketch,  or  a 
lem  The  old  trees  which  skirted 
e  churchyard,  the  high  gray  tow- 
,  siid  the  gravestones,  new  and 
eld,  were  real  objects  in  the  scene ;  and  hia 
imagination  could  easily  supply  the  ivy  for  the 
ucient  porch,  the  white  marble  or  the  greeu 
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turf  for  the  venerated  tombs,  and  the  silent 
mourner  stealing  from  the  public  gaze  to  shed 
her  tears  unseen. 

Far  different  were  the  associations  of  Owen 
Meredith,  curate  of  Heatherstone,  as  he  look- 
ed toward  that  desecrated  scene.  To  him  the 
gray  walls  of  the  old  church  were  bleak  and 
bare,  and  the  unclothed  porch  the  reverse  of 
poetical ;  for  there  sat  the  beggars  who  were 
not  in  want,  and  there,  too,  the  sturdy  laborer 
would  sometimes  smoke  his  pipe  on  week-day 
evenings,  while  his  children  played  about  among 
the  graves — ^graves  so  dry  and  dusty,  and  so 
worn  with  the  trampling  of  reckless  feet,  that 
the  curate  hastened  past  them  with  a  feeUng 
of  disgust,  to  think  the  dead  should  be  thus 
dishonored. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Owen  was  a 
poet,  and  would  have  been  a  painter  too,  had 
his  .fingers  ever  been  practised  in  that  magic 
art.  Perhaps  it  was  his  misfortune  that  he  was 
so,  for  many  plain  and  common  things,  which 
ihe  rest  of  the  world  was  not  only  satisfied,  but 
pleased  with,  failed  to  gratify  his  taste,  and 
therefore  failed  to  give  him  pleasure.  Nor  was 
tilis  all :  they  too  often  inflicted  upon  him  posir 
tive  annoyance,  from  which  he  shrunk  back  in- 
to  himself,  like  one  who  smarts  under  so^ie  real 
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and  inteaded  injuiy.  Thus  the  flttfTeriiigB  of 
Owen  Meredith  were  without  end,  and  yet  to 
hare  teen  him  in  those  rare  moments  when  he 
was  made  happy,  his  buoyant  step,  the  easy 
movements  of  his  slight  and  agile  figure,  his 
animated  but  delicate  complexion,  and  the  flash 
of  his  bright  blue  eyes,  set  off  by  clustering 
ourls  of  soft  brown  hair,  one  would  have  sup^ 
posed  him  a  personification  of  youth  and  life, 
with  all  its  natural  powers  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing in  Uvely  aod  healthy  exercise.  And  so  in 
DiLct  he  might  have  been,  had  net  his  mind  been 
warped  in  early  youth,  either  by  some  adverse 
circumstances  which  attended  his  first  entrance 
«pon  life,  or  from  association  with  other  minds 
whose  healthy  tone  was  gone« 

The  worst  perversion  of  all,  was  one  which 
may  as  well  be  told  in  plain  words ;  and  though 
no  one  would  have  denied  the  fact  more  indig- 
nantly than  Owen  himself,  it  was  not  less  true 
that  he  would  ha^e- liked  to  be  a  hero — ^yes,  a 
hero  of  the  Corsair  character,  the  true  **  sallow 
auhlime/'  with  pale  brow,  raven  hair,  and  curl- 
ing, lipi  to  make  ^e  many  quail  before  him. 
We  grant  that  thia  particular  style  of  hero  is  a 
litde  out  of  fashion  now,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
t)eted  that  twenty  years  at  least  have  elapsed 
since  Owen  Meredith  was  curate  of  Heather- 
stone. 
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Haying  specified  tlie  kind  of  liero  which 
Owen,  in  the  secret  of  his  bosom,  wished  to 
be,  or  rather  regretted  he  codd  not  be,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  describe  what  was  his 
chagrin  each  time  he  contemplated  his  person 
in  the  glass,  or  compared  his  figure  with  that  of 
other  men,  to  see  that  he  was  not  only  fiair,  but 
absolutely  rosy — not  only  slender,  but  abscdme- 
ly  below — ^yes,  the  twentiedi  part  of  an  inch 
below  the  full  stature  of  a  man. 

There  are  few  words  in  our  vocabularies  ei- 
ther less  understood,  or  less  frequently  applied 
to  their  right  use,  than  humitity,  and  Taaity. 
Persons  are  called  humble  when  they  think  too 
meanly  of  themselves,  and  vain  when  they 
think  too  highly.  Would  it  not  be  more  cof- 
rect  to  say,  that  humility  consists  in  not  think- 
ing of  one's  self  at  all,  and  that  nothing  proves 
so  much  the  absence  of  vanity,  as  a  right  est»> 
mate  of  our  merits  as  well  as  our  defects? 
That  there  is  an  intense  and  absorbing  vanity 
perpetually  occupied  in  thinking  meanly  of  its 
possessor,  it  would  not  be  diiBcult  to  prove ; 
and  though  the  character  we  have  already  de- 
scribed had  too  much  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing to  go  to  this  extreme,  he  was  as  much  pained 
and  mortified  at  not  being  what  he  wished  to 
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be,  as  he  would  have  been  gratified  and  elated 
bad  the  object  of  his  ambition  been  attained. 

With*  such  an  estimate  of  himself,  or  rather 
with  a  fixed  opinion  that  he  was  the  exact  op- 
posite of  all  he  most  admired  in  others,  there 
was  no  wonder  that  he  should  shrink  from  so* 
ciety  whenever  it  came  within  his  reach,  and 
the  more  attracUre  it  was  the  more  he  shunned 
it,  firmly  belieying  that  he  was  more  diminutive 
and  more  insignificant  than  any  one  he  met.  It 
is  true  the  village  belles  considered  him  a  per- 
fect model  of  beauty,  but  that  only  piqued  his 
vanity  the  more,  for  few  things  are  more  irri- 
tating than  to  be  admired  for  the  thing  we  most 
despise  in  ourselves. 

Lest  our  clergyman  should  be  reflected  upon 
for  having  nothing  better  to  do  than  fill  his  head 
with  these  trifles,  we  will  turn  to  other  scenes 
in  his  life,  for  Owen  was  a  character  which  de- 
serves to  occupy  a  nobler  page  of  human  his- 
tory than  that  in  which  he  has  already  figured. 

Let  us  then  follow  him  home  after  his  public 
services  in  the  sanctuary  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  summer.  Home,  did  we  say  ?  It  was 
a  mere  lodging  in  one  of  a  row  of  small  brick 
houses,  separated  from  the  public  road  by  a 
strip  of  garden-ground,  a  paling,  and  a  little 
gate,  beside  which  grew  a  tall  red  hollyhock. 
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Within  this  little  tenement,  a  passage  with  ihh 
carpeted  floor  led  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
the  curate,  where  it  might  be  seen  that  \iot  only 
the  poet,  but  the  schi^ar,  spent  his  studious 
liours.  An  old  bookcase,  which  had  formerly 
stood  open  to  display  its  china  store,  now  en- 
closed large  volumes  of  unintelligible  charac^ 
ter,  upon  which  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
accustomed  to  look  with  reverence,  and  some- 
thing like  devotion.  On  the  Sabbath  evening, 
however,  all  except  the  Bible  remained  un- 
opened; perhaps  even  that  was  studied  less 
assiduously  than  on  other  occasions,  for  with 
the  evening,  of  what  to  others  was  a  day  of  rest,^ 
to  the  poor  curate  there  was  a  sense  of  wea^* 
riness  and  exhaustion  both  of  mind  and  body, 
which  made  him  long  more  than  at  any  othelr 
time  for  the  social  and  kindred  fellowship  of 
domestic  life.  At  such  times  he  used  to  take 
out  his  mother's  picture,  too  sacred  to  be  gen- 
erally exposed,  and,  suspending  it  over  his 
mantel-piece,  would  sit  and  gaze  upon  it,  until 
the  mute  image  seemed  to  glow  again  with 
Ufe. 

It  was  a  delicately  small  picture  of  one  oi 
the  loveliest  and  gentlest  of  her  sex — the  kind 
of  picture  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  voice 
alone  is  wanting.    But  then  we  know  so  weQ 
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what  that  Toice.  would  say,  we  hare  all  its  sweet 
tones  so  present  with  us,  that  it  is  better  this 
should  be  left  to  our  memory,  than  supplied, 
even  if  it  could  be  so,  by  any  stranger  sound. 

Owen  forgot  that  night  to  take  down  his 
mother's  picture,  and  lock  it  in  his  desk.  His 
mind  was  more  than  usually  occupied,  though 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  how  or  why ; 
and  once  or  twice  he  detected  himself  with  a 
strange  profanation,  even  while  gazing  on  his 
mother's  fair  soft  hair^-he  detected  himself 
comparing  it  with  some  raven  locks  he  had  that 
day  seen,  and  wondering  which  gave  most  ex- 
pression to  a  lovely  face.  The  fact  was,  a  vis- 
ion had  that  day  presented  itself  to  his  view, 
which  he  could  not  easily  forget.  In  directing 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the  Squire's  pew,  di- 
rectly opposite  him  in  the  church,  he  had  seen 
that  a  stranger  made  one  of  the  party,  and  un- 
less the  transient  glance  he  ventured  to  direct 
that  way  had  greasy  deceived  him,  the  addi- 
tional seat  had  been  occupied  by  the  figure  of 
a  young  lady  of  uncommon  beauty. 

It  liVas  seldom  that  Owen  looked  at  any  par- 
ticular member  of  his  congregation,  for  he  was 
not  irreverent  or  regardless  of  his  sacred  office 
in  the  church ;  and,  besides,  the  all-absorbing 
and  impressive  earnestness  with  which  he  dis- 
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ebarged  his  dudes  there,  scarcely  one  of  ik<B 
indiyidiials  who  composed  his  audience  pos- 
sessed sufficient  claims  upon  his  interest  to  ex* 
cite  even  a  passing  thought  Often — often  did 
he  wish  the  case  were  otherwise,  that  the  peo- 
ple around  him  were  more  ".  humanized,"  he 
was  wont  to  call  it.  He  forgot  that  tiiie  heav- 
enly spark  he  sought  to  kindle  in  their  hearts 
by  his  public  ministry,  was  capable  of  impart- 
ing a  superhuman  energy  and  refinement  even 
to  their  intellectual  powers. 

On  the  morning  after  the  Sabbath^  the  dull 
morning,  which  to  the  solitary  curate  begaa 
another  long  and  almost  vacant  week,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  his  mother's  picture  still  hang-, 
ing  where  he  had  placed  it  on  the  previous 
night.  He  allowed  it,  however,  to  remain,  and 
after  his  late  breakfast  had  been  taken  away, 
he  fell  again  into  one  of  his  long  fits  of  musing, 
from  which  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  close  up  to  the  garden- 
gate,  and  the  smart  slash  of  a  riding-whip 
against  the  paling. 

"  It's  the  Squire !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barber, 
running  breathless  with  haste  into  the  curate's 
apartment, "  it's  Squire  Allonby  of  the  Grange." 

It  was  indeed  the  Squire,  as  he  chose  to:  let 
every  body  know  {  for  before  the  good  woman 
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had  tied  her  capstrings,  and  exchanged  her  blue 
apron  for  a  white  one,  he  had  fastened  his  horse 
to  the  gate,  and  was  thundering  at  her  door  with 
the  heavy  end  of  his  whip,  at  the  same  time  in- 
dicating, by  certain  sounds  of  impatience,  that 
he  considered  himself  a  man  whose  time  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

. "  Well,  my  good  woman,"  said  he,  his  wrath 
relaxing  as  the  door  gave  way,  "  is  the  parson 
at  home,  eh  ?" 

In  another  moment,  Squire  Allonby  of  Hea- 
therstone  Grange  was  ushered  into  the  curate's 
little  parlor ;  Owen  Meredith  rising  from  his 
seat  with  respect  proportioned  to  the  impor- 
tance of  his  guest. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  the  Squire ;  "  why, 
bless  me !  you're  rather  low  here ;  I  always 
told  Robinson  when  he  built  these  houses,  he 
was  making  them  too  jow ;  another  foot  would 
just  have  done  it ;  and  this  window,  why,  the 
firame  is  of  old  wood,  perfectly  worm-eaten,  and 
yet  the  fellow  has  the  face  to  ask  as  much  rent 
for  these  houses  as  I  get  for  mine  in  Duck 
Lane." 

"  It's  a  beautiful  moming,"  said  Owen,  re- 
ally wondering  whether  the  man  of  importance 
had  come  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining 
the  interior  of  his  apartment. 
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"  Very  fine  morning,"  said  the  Squire,  still 
looking  this  way  and  that,  as  if  measuring  the 
walls  with  his  eye.  "  Very  fine  morning,  sir, 
and  therefore  I  rode  over  at  once,  to  consult 
you  about  a  matter  of  business  we  have  been 
talking  over  at  the  Grange." 

Owen  was  appalled  at  the  idea  of  business 
to  be  discussed  between  himself  and  such. a 
man ;  yet,  glad  of  anything  to  fill  up  the  time, 
he  begged  his  guest  to  be  seated,  and  assured 
him  of  his  readiness  to  listen  to  whatever  he 
might  be  pleased  to  propose. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  was  of  more 
importance  to  Owen  than  he  had  expected,  for 
it  was  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  that  he 
should  occasionally  go  over  to  the  Grange,  to 
initiate  in  the  farther  mysteries  of  Greek  and 
Latin  the  Squire's  three  sons,  already  let  loose 
from  a  country  boarding-school,  and  having  en- 
joyed, for  at  least  six  months,  the  free  range 
of  the  stable  and  the  barn. 

Strange  occupation  for  one  of  Owen's  nerve, 
to  call  away  these  incipient  sportsmen  from  the 
luxuries  of  hound  and  horn,  and  chain  them 
down  to  dry  studies,  for  which  they  had  neither 
head  nor  heart.  Yet  the  offer  was  a  tempting 
one.  The  terms  proposed  were  liberal  in  com- 
parison with  Owen's  stipend  in  the  church 
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and  among  the  many  adverse  circumstances^ 
ivhich  he  believed  to  be  linked  in  with  his  des- 
tiny, it  had  not  been  the  least  to  consider  him- 
self, as  he  had  hitherto  done — a  man  doomed 
to  hopeless  and  irremediable  poverty. 

Mr.  AUonby,  who  knew  the  stratiness  of 
Owen's  income,  pressed  his  proposal  upon  him 
with  his  accustomed  wunt  of  delicacy ;  yet  evi- 
dently with  the  most  friendly  desire  to  render 
his  situation  more  comfortable  as  regarded  pe- 
cuniary matters.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  the  curate's  dining  every  day  at  the 
Grange,  without  concealing  the  fact  that  he 
considered  a  dinner  every  day  might  be  of  some 
importance  to  a  man  in  his  circumstances. 

Nor  was  the  contrast  presented  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  two  individuals  less  striking 
than  that  which  existed  between  their  different 
ways  of  thinking  and  feeling.     The  curate  was 
gentle,  delicate,  and  sensitive,  to  the  extreme 
of  fastidiousness ;  while  the  country  squire  was 
robust  and  corpulent,  with  a  countenance  which 
denoted  that  natural  obtuseness  of  perception 
in  all  matters  of  taste  and  fancy,  which  allowed 
him  to  roll  easily  along  the  high  road  of  life, 
without  annoyance  from  anything  not  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  his  straight-forward  progress,  his 
authority,  or  his  will. 
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While  Owen  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
different  bearings  of  this  really  important  busi* 
ness,  the  Squire,  who  had  no  notion  of  waiting 
for  any  decision  but  his  own,  again  applied  his 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  apartment,  when 
suddenly  discovering  the  miniature  above  the 
mantel-piece,  he  made  Owen  actually  start  at 
he  manner  in  which  he  made  up  to  it,  and  the 
remarks  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  follow. 

"  Any  relation  of  yours,  Mr.  Meredith  ?"  was 
the  unceremonious  question  he  immediately 
asked. 

"  My  mother,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  A  good-looking  woman,  I  dare  say,  in  her 
day,"  continued  the  Squire.  "A  figure  like 
that  would  most  probably  grow  more  lusty  in 
middle  life." 

"  My  mother  never  was  lusty,  sir." 

"  Died  then,  eh,  sir,  died  ia  early  life  ?  Well, 
it's  what  we  must  all  come  to,  soon  or  late ! 
Good  morning,  sir :  you'll  think  of  this  matter, 
then ;  and,  let  me  see,  to-morrow  morning  I  go 
to  Rushton's  cattle-show ;  Wednesday  we  have 
a  few  friends  co  dine  ;  on  Thursday,  perhaps, 
you  will  call,  and  see  the  lads,  and  judge  for 
yourself ;  and  next  week  you  may  begin,  pro- 
Tided  you  agree  to  my  terms." 
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So  saying,  the  Squire  departed,  shouting  a 
loud  good-by  to  Mrs.  Barber,  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  in  her  kitchen,  and  calling  together 
his  three  dogs,  which  had  all  the  time  of  his 
visit  been  alternately  snorting  and  scratching  at 
the  door,  and  chasing  Mrs.  Barber's  cat  back 
to  her  hiding-place  behind  the  rain-tub. 

''  And  is  this  the  life  I  am  to  lead  V  said 
Owen,  sinking  back  in  his  chair,  so  soon  as  all 
was  still  again ;  "  to  be  at  the  beck  and  bid- 
ding of  such  a  man  as  this  ?  To  be  worried  by 
his  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ruder  boys  ;  to 
be  despised  by  his  servants,  and  perhaps  in- 
sulted by  his  wife  ?  No,  no,  I  will  not  bear  it ; 
in  this  obscure  dwelling  my  time  at  least  is  my 
own,  and  none  can  interfere  with  my  personal 
occupations  ;  but  in  his  great  hall  I  should  be  a 
dependant  upon  a  vulgar  family,  exposed  to  the 
annoyance  of  being  regarded  by  them  all  as 
such." 

Notwithstanding  the  mental  effort  by  which 
Owen  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Squire  each 
time  it  was  presented  to  his  mind,  it  continued 
to  recur,  not  unaccompanied  by  calculations  up- 
on the  different  ages,  names,  and  characters  of 
those  who  composed  the  Allonby  family.  First, 
then,  there  was  the  master  of  the  house,  al« 
teady  introduced ;  then  his  pale  thin  wife,  her 
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face  twitched  up  with  a  thousand  anxieties  in 
which  no  other  person  took  the  slightest  part, 
her  figure  gayly  dressed,  and  her  movements  ir- 
regular and  uncertain  as  those  of  the  half-dozen 
little  h03rs  she  was  accustomed  to  push  and  pull 
up  the  aisle  of  the  church  along  with  her,  her 
lips  for  ever  pleading  with  one  or  another,  until 
those  two  hopeless  and  fruitless  expressions, 
*'  now  do"  and  "  now  don't,"  might  justly  be 
denominated  at  Heatherstone  Grange,  ^*  the 
mother  tongue." 

Next  to  Mrs.  Allonby — ^nay,  often  before  her, 
marched  in  the  well-made  and  herculean  figure 
of  James  Allonby,  the  oldest  son,  heir-apparent, 
to  the  largest  portion  of  the  family  estate,  that 
part  of  it  in  which  he  resided  at  Branston  Hall 
being  entailed  property.  From  a  strange  per- 
▼erseness,  which  sometimes  lurks  about  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  figure  and  bearing  of  this  man 
used  to  be  an  ofience  to  the  young  clergyman  ; 
and  even  when  he  stood  up  in  the  pulpit,  his 
eye  used  to  glance  to  the  Allonby 's  pew  to  see 
whether  he  was  there,  while  his  spirit  was  al- 
ways more  calm,  and  his  nerves  less  agitated, 
to  perceive  that  he  was  not.  Why  the  presence 
of  a  person  with  whom  he  was  so  entirely  un- 
connected should  have  produced  such  a  sensa- 
tion on  the  feelings  of  the  curate,  it  would  have 
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been  difficub  to  explain,  for  James  AUonby  was 
universally  considered  extremely  good-lookingi 
while  the  bold  dashing  air  with  which  he  spoke 
and  moved,  denoted, — at  least  some  people 
thought  so, — ^a  manliness  of  character  and  im* 
poitance  of  position  before  whidh  the  helpless 
and  the  indigent  behooved  to  quail. 

Next  to  James  Allonby,  but  some  five  years 
younger,  was  his  sister  Margaret,  a  girl  on 
whom   Owen  Meredith  seldom   bestowed  a 
thought ;  she  was,  in  all  respects  except  her 
size,  so  perfectly  girlish,  so  healthy,  so  cheer- 
ful, and  so  independent.     She  had,  it  is  true,  a 
profusion  of  the  most  beautiful  brown  hair,  but 
Owen  had  never  noticed  that  it  curled  naturally. 
She  had  those  dark  gray  eyes  too,  shaded  by 
long  black  eyelashes,  about  which  he  had  so 
often  read  and  even  written,  but  in  her  case  he 
had  never  seen  them  ;  and  though  the  whole 
expression  of  her  face  was  open,  clear,  intelli- 
gent, and  almost  noble,  it  had  been  altogether 
lost  upon  him.    Her  brothers,  too,  the  long 
lanky  youths  that  stalked  after  her,  their  hands 
gloveless  and  tanned,  and  protruding  far  out  of 
the  narrow  sleeves  of  their  blue   coats — all 
these,  and  they  were  many,  had  passed  before 
the  unconscious  eye  of  Owen  Meredith  as  even 
less  worthy  of  his  notice  than  their  sister. 
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Far  different  had  been  the  impression  made 
by  the  fair  form  already  alluded  to.  In  those 
soft  eyes,  that  pale  complexion,  dark  hair,  and 
graceful  figure,  Owen  imagined  himself  to  have 
beheld  the  very  being  with  whom  his  secret 
Spirit  yearned  to  sympathize,  and  whom  he  had 
sought  in  vain  among  the  vulgar  associations 
with  which  he  so  often  lamented  that  he  was 
doomed  to  mingle.  Yet  how  could  this  be  ?  he 
asked  of  himself  again  and  again — ^how  could 
a  being  thus  delicately  constituted  associate 
with  the  family  at  the  Grange  ?  how  could  she 
lean  upon  the  arm  of  James  Allonby  ?  No,  he 
must  be  mistaken,  but  at  all  events  he  would 
see  for  himself ;  and,  far  more  intent  upon  dis- 
covering whether  the  real  character  of  this  lady 
corresponded  with  his  bright  ideal,  than  upon 
settling  the  condition  of  his  future  connexion 
with  the  Squire's  family,  he  set  out  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  his  first  call  at  the  Grange. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Allonby  corresponded 
in  every  respect  with  the  impression  his  own 
appearance  was  calculated  to  excite — substan- 
tial, large,  and  without  ornament,  except  such 
as  the  taste  of  olden  times  had  bestowed  upon 
it.  It  was  a  red  brick  mansion,  occupying  a 
large  space  of  ground,  calculated  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  numerous  family,  and  com- 
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manding  a  wide  prospect  over  heath  and  dovm 
and  fertile  valley,  where  the  flocks  aad  herds 
of  the  wealthy  owner  were  seen  grazing  in 
their  deep  pastures,  while  the  cottages  of  his 
many  laborers,  with  their  thatched  roofs  and 
-white  gables,  appeared  here  and  there  gleam* 
ing  out  from  their  fruitful  orchards,  or  above 
the  neatly-clipped  garden-hedge  by  which  they 
were  surrounded. 

Such  was  the  rural  prospect  from  Heather* 
stone  Grange.  The  visiter  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  Owen  was  among  these,  regretted  that  more 
pains  had  not  been  taken  to  improve  the  aspect 
of  the  mansion ;  that  it  Was  not,  like  other  man« 
sions  of  the  same  character  and  importance, 
adorned  with  pleasure-grounds ;  and,  above  all, 
that  the  approach  to  it  was  one  straight  line  of 
elm-trees,  terminating  in  a  broad  space  of  bare 
gravel,  extending  to  the  front  o/  the  building, 
It  required  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  affairs  within,  to  know  that  there  was  a  tide 
of  mischief  and  disorder  let  loose  with  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Allonby  family,  that  would  soon 
have  destroyed  both  garden  and  pleasure- 
grounds,  had  such  been  ever  called  into  ex- 
istence. 

Far  more  in  unison  with  the  majority  of 
tastes  prevailing  at  the  Grange,  was  the  bark 
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and  growl  of  innumerable  dogs,  which  seemed 
to  spring  into  life  and  action  the  moment  a 
strange  foot  was  heard  upon  the  gravel  at  the 
door,  and  wo  betide  the  timid  mendicant  who 
ventured  past  the  comer  of  the  house,  to  seek 
an  entrance  more  befitting  his  own  rank  and 
calling. 

The  whole  appearance  of  Heatherstone 
Grange,  however,  was  not  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  aspect  of  the  front.  The  house  had 
been  built  at  different  times,  and  there  were 
side-doors,  and  more  irregular  means  of  egress 
leading  into  walks  along  the  side  of  holly 
hedges,  where  Margaret  and  her  favorite  broth- 
er had  ventured  upon  the  construction  of  some- 
thing like  bowers — at  least  they  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  have  rustic  seats  placed  here  and 
there,  and  branches  were  in  training  to  make 
canopies  overhead;  while  in  a  little  plot  of 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fence,  they  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  a  few  flowers,  which 
the  dogs  had  hitherto  either  scratched  up  or 
trampled  down,  so  that  scarcely  one  had  been 
known  to  survive  until  the  autumn.  Nor  were 
the  dogs  alone  to  blame;  Margaret  and  her 
brother,  like  many  other  juvenile  gardeners, 
had  an  impatient  habit  of  taking  up  the  plants 
they  had  put  down,  in  order  to  examine  their 
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roots,  and  see  whether  they  had  begun  to  grow ; 
80  that,  what  with  the  ungenial  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  all  the  accidents  to  which  they  were 
liable,  the  few  annuals  regularly  sown,  and  the 
few  shrubs  as  regularly  planted,  presented  a 
somewhat  melancholy  spectacle  of  drought  and 
death  befbre  the  summer  months  were  over. 

Of  all  the  family  at  the  Grange,  Margaret 
was  the  only  one  to  feel  either  the  scandal  or 
the  shame  of  having  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  garden  ;  but  she  was  yet  too  young  to 
lay  the  matter  much  to  heart,  and  those  who 
heard  her  hearty  laugh  at  the  downfall  of  some 
rootless  tree,  or  the  mock  majesty  of  some  tall 
flower  without  a  single  leaf,  would  have  doubt- 
ed whether  she  did  not  in  reality  enjoy  this 
scene  of  desolation  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  unbroken  order,  fertility,  and  bloom. 

Her  favorite  brother — ^for  in  large  families 
we  often  see  that  intimacy  links  together  par- 
ticular couples — was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  as 
unlike  herself  as  possible  ;  for  instead  of  the 
steady  cheerfulness  which  marked  her  counte- 
nance and  conduct,  he  was  subject  to  fits  of' 
boisterous  mirth,  alternating  with  a  degree  of 
moodiness,  which  wearied  the  patience  and 
provoked  the  anger  of  all  but  his  sister  Marga* 
ret^   It  was  thus  that  Margaret,  as  she  was  the 
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companion  of  his  mirth,  had  become  the  confi« 
dant  of  bis  penitent  moments,  for  poor  Robert 
was  not  altogether  ihe  blustering,  careless  fel* 
low  he  chose  to  make  himself  appear ;  bat,  like 
many  of  his  stamp  of  character,  he  would  often 
have  been  glad  to  have  compounded  with  his 
pride,  could  a  return  to  order  and  good  feeling 
have  been  effected  without  his  dignity  being 
compromised. 

It  was  on  Robert  in  particular  that  the  whole- 
some tuition  of  the  curate  was  expected  to  ex- 
ercise a  beneficial  influence  ;  for  hitherto  the 
pleading  of  his  mother,  and  the  threatening  of 
his  father,  even  accompanied  by  the  crack  of 
his  great  riding-whip,  had  failed  in  producing 
the  desired  effect ;  and  nothing  but  a  quiet  hour 
spent  with  Margaret  in  the  fields,  or  among  the 
few-tree  walks,  seemed  ever  to  produce  the 
least  effect  in  bringing  down  his  haughty  spirit 
from  the  state  of  irritation  to  which  it  was 
sometimes  excited,  by  causes  the  most  insig- 
nificant and  unworthy  in  themselves. 

On  the  morning  when  Owen  Meredith  made 
his  first  call  at  Allonby  Grange,  Margaret  and 
her  fair  cousin,  Louisa  Linton,  were  amusing 
themselves  in  the  old  parlor,  or  rather  sitting- 
room  of  the  hall,  in  a  manner  congenial  to  their 
different  tastes.     Margaret  was  enjoying  a 
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hearty^  rbtnjf)  wiih  h&t  brother's  terrier,  while 
Louisa  stood  beside  ond  of  the  old  bay-windows, 
atranging  some' flowers  in  a  china  vase,  and  Oc- 
casionally complaining,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  of 
thb  inutility  of  arranging  flowers  where  there 
was  no  one  to  admire  them.  ' 

While  both  were  occupied  in  this  manner, 
Ate  loud  and  always  important  step  of  the 
Squire  was  heard  along  the  hall,  and  the  door 
being  suddenly  thrown  open,  Owen  Meredith 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  ladies  ; 
and  while  the  young  curate,  perhaps  the  most 
gentlemanly  visiter  who  had  ever  been  pre- 
sented at  the  Grange,  advanced  a  few  paces 
mto  the  room,  he  was  greeted  in  a  manner  by 
no  means  so  startling  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  as  to  himself.  An  old  greyhound,  past 
service  in  the  field,  immediately  started  up  from 
the  hearth-rug ;  a  surly  cur,  with  tail  erect,  be-*' 
gan  to  examine  him  from  knee  to  foot ;  and  the 
dog  with  which  Margaret  was  at  play,  restrain* 
^d  with  difficidty  by  her  arm's  around  its  neck, 
did  all  it  cdiild  to  heighten  the  confusion  by 
barking  with  all  its  might.  In  vain  the  Squire 
advanced  his  foot  to  chastise  one  animal,  his 
silick  to  intimidate  another,~~Owen  betrayed' 
the  latrt  thing  he  would  have  wished  to  betray, 
that  he  was  dthef  alarmed  or  annored ;  a  ^nt' 
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^linek  from  Louisa  indicated  l^r  aympaiky 
with  his  situation ;  while  Margaret,  finding  the 
scene  was  likely  to  assume  a  more  serious 
character  than  she  had  anticipated,  ran  away 
with  the  most  boisterous  of  the  animals  out  of 
the  room. 

*'  Ah,  well  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  placing  a 
chair  for  his  guest,  "  you  must  not  be  afraid 
of  dogs,  if  you  mean  to  be  a  visiter  here." 

"  Afraid  !"  said  Owen,  with  a  look  of  ineffa« 
ble  disdain ;  ^*  to  be  afraid  is  one  thing,  and  to 
be  stunned  with  their  noise  is  another."    - 

• 

"  Very  true,  sir,  very  true  ;  they  are  a.  little 
noisy,  I  confess.    Louisa,  where  is  your  aunt  V* 

And  the  worthy  gentleman  bustled  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  curate  alpne  with  the  very 
being  in  the  world  he  would  least  have  wished 
to  confront,  under  the  charge  of  being  afraid 
of  anything  in  the  whole  created  universe. 

Owen,  though  extremely  diffident,  was  inca* 
pable  of  being  awkward,  and  he  soon  found  a 
subject  for  easy  conversation  in  the  flowers 
which  Miss  linton  had  been  placing  in  the 
vase.  They  were  many  of  them  wild  flowers, 
and  his  taste  for  botany  led  him  to  imagine  that 
the  same  fascinating,  pursuit  must  have  induced 
the  fair  gatherer  to  seek  her  nosegay  in  the 
fields.    Louisa,  however,  disclaimed  all  suea 
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object  of  pursuit ;  and  she  did  well — ^for  flow- 
ers to  her  had  no  value  beyond  their  beauty 
and  their  scent.  But  for  the  latter  quality,  the 
artificial  wreaths  displayed  in  a  ball-room  would 
have  possessed  quite  as  many  attractions  as 
those  which  Flora  herself  displays  ;  but  with 
this  fact  Owen  was  not  acquainted,  nor  was  it 
one  that  he  was  predisposed  to  believe. 

Among  the  many  gifts  which  nature  bestows 
upon  the  female  sex,  there  is  a  nicety  of  taste 
and  perception  which  serves  them  in  many  of 
the  minor  affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  qualifica- 
tions'of  a  higher  character,  and  perhaps  better. 
Louisa  Linton  possessed  this  gift.  She  saw 
in  an  instant  what  was  pretty,  and  what  was 
not,  what  was  well  arranged  or  otherwise,  and 
thus  she  knew,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  what  ought 
to  be  worn,  and  what  ought  not.  Owen,  im- 
posed upon,  as  many  others  have  been,  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  perception,  attributed  it 
to  higher  powers  of  mind  and  feeling, — and 
thus,  while  the  conversation  that  morning  was 
the  extreme  of  common-place,  he  fancied  he 
could  discover  in  the  remarks  of  his  companion 
that  delicacy  and  acuteness  of  perception  for 
which  he  had  hitherto  sought  in  vain.  And 
then  to  find  all  this  in  connexion  with  such  a 
form  and  face ! — was  it  that  the  dark  clouds  of 
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Jiis  dastJDy  Men  about  at  lut  to  be  withdr&wa . 
pr  did  tbifl  tranBieiit  glaun  of  brigl^a^sa  oo^ 
^bine  upon  his  path  to  show  him  the  real  depitli 
9i  its  sumHfudijgig  gloom  J 
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CHAPTER  II 


T  was  about  a  mondi  after 
&e  IhII  instalment  ofOwes 
Meredith  as  tutor  to  th» 
young  gentlemen  at  Haa- 
theratone  Grange,  that  the 
iollo  win  g  con  vmaation  took 
place  between  the  two  cou> 
sins,  as  they  sat  in  the  old- 
faahioned  window-aeat  of  theit 
sleeping  room,   where    bri^ 
wreaths  of  clustering  ivy  inter- 
cepted the  rays  of  the  mid-Bay 

''  I  cannot  think,"  said  Margaret, 
why  you  do  not  wish  your  engage- 
with  my  brother  James  to  be 
known." 

MisB  Linton  still  kmked  down  at  the  worst- 
ed-work she  was  pettishly  taking  in  pieces,  as, 
with  heightened  color  and  pouting  lip,  she  re- 
lied—"  The  world  hasno  business  with  my 
affairs,  and  perhajM  it  may  never  come  to  any- 
thing serions,  even  yet." 
3" 
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^*  Ah,  Louisa !"  said  Margaret,  looking  ear- 
nestly in  her  face,  "  is  it,  then,  as  I  hare  lately 
suspected,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  be  at  lib- 
erty from  this  ^ligagem^nti?''  If  so,  do  tell  me, 
and  I  will  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  pow- 
er ;  4)oly  do  tell  m©  th^.  truth." 

''  What  absnurd  notions  yojci  have,  Margaret ; 
I  assune  you  I  never  entertnined  such  a  thought, 
still'  less  such  a  wish." 

**  Then  why  were  you  so  angry  with  me  for 
alluding  to  it  bjefore  Mr.  Meredith  ?  My  brother 
James  is  surely  not  a  man  to  be  ashamed  of.'* 

*}  I  never  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  yet  I 
must  beg  of  you— ^nay,  I  must  insist  upon  it, 
that  you  li^eep  my  secret  for  a  short  time 
longer," 

.  *'  You  are  wong,  Louisa-*-^!  am  sure  you  are 
wrong  ;  you  may  call  it  delicacy,  if  you  please, 
to  act  as  you  do^  but  to  me  it  appears  the  re- 
verse.  When  a  wom^:  is  engaged^  is  she  not 
aa  much  bouqd  to  be  true,  in  thought,  word, 
and  feeling,  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  as  aftej 
she  is  really  his  wife  ?  and  can  shei  be  so  true 
when  other  men  are  ignorant  of  this  (ie,  aiu) 
consequently  mix  with  her  in  society,  as  fre^ 
to  receive  thqir  most  flattering  sn4  kind  attoa** 
tions?'/ 

^  And  pray  what  havs  I  he^H.gpil)^  of>  M^ 
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g«ret|  tluLt!  yott.'skould  iasro|r.  me  with  thin 

lecture?" 

; :  ''^  You  haye  sat  with  Owen  MerMitb,  gmng 
op  at  iW  mockn,  and  listaiiiBg  whUe  he  repeated 
verse®  by  your  side«  Yoil  have  sighed  over  ibi 
very  things  which  you  kn^w  would  touch  bis 
feeliags.  You  bave  gathered  hiB  favorite  flow- 
ers,  thoi^h  (hey  had  neither  sci^»t  nor  beauty  { 


Nay,  Margaret, you  are  tooridiculous ;  you 
caiinot  mean  to  say  that  there  iB  any  harm  in 
aJlrthis." 

**  I  do  mean  to- say  there  is  harm  in  it,  with 
your  fine '  eyes^  and  his  romantic  feelings.  Simp 
pie  as  any  of  these  single  acis  may  be^  theDe 
is  harm  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  iotid 
r-^harm  which  the  bare  knowledge  of  your  eB^ 
gagement  would  at  any  time  prevent*'' 

*\  You  surely  do  not  flatter  me  so  far,  Maxw 
garet,  as  to  suspect  that  Owen  Metedith  ma^ 
be  the  snfiTerer." 

*^  It  is  no  flattery,  Louisa^-it  is  the^  ve]ry  o]^ 
posite  of  flattery,  in  my  mind,  to  suspect  yon 
of  acting  such  a  part  as  to  betsay  a  stranger 
into  a  hopeiesd  attachment  to  yourself.'* 

**  And  am  I  accountable  for  all  the  foolish 
fancies  a  stranger  may  entertain  about  me.?"  < 

*'  You  am  nceoontable,  sa  fu:  as  concealing 
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bam  him  your  roal  circunutanees  may  be  the 
means  of  exciting  hopes  which  you  have  not 
the  most  distant  idea  of  ever  realizing ;  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  Owen  Meredith  has  sorrow,  and 
tnffering,  and  trial  enough,  without  being  die* 
appointed  by  you." 

'*  Yes,  and  I  likehim  all  the  better  for  that 
melancholy  which  hangs  about  him ;  he  would 
lose  half  his  interest  with  me,  if  he  was  always 
cheerful  and  contented." 

**  Louisa,  beware ;  yon  have  been  my  play 
fellow,  you  are  my  cousin,  and  my  friend ;  but 
I  will  not  stand  still,  and  see  you  act  unjustly 
and  cruelly  eten  to  this  stranger.  I  will  not 
describe  all  that  I  see  and  hear  to  my  brother 
James,  for  that  might  make  sorrow  and  mis- 
chief for  your  future  life ;  but  if  you  do  not  take 
care,  I  will  tell  Owen  that  you  are  engaged^ 
and  I  will  do  this  as  much  for  the  sake  of  your 
honor,  as  for  that  of  his  peace." 

Margaret  Allonby  uttered  this  sentence  in 
that  conunanding  tone  which  a  sense  of  integ« 
lity  opposed  to  unfair  dealing  is  apt  to  inspire ; 
while  her  cousin,  supported  by  no  such  feeling, 
bent  down  her  head,  in  vain  eifdeavoring  to  ap- 
pear wholly  occupied  with  the  work  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

It  was  in^Mssibley  however,  to  produce  any 


iaiprettBiOii-of  iMtiag  bemfin  i^on  tbe  mind  of. 
Louisa,  when.oppQsedta  the  gratification  of  h^x 
Tanity,  Even  her.  vani^  had  ita  contending 
elainis ;  finr  while,  on  the  0ne.  hand,  it  auitetd 
the. tarn.  oC  her  mind  and  character  to  be  the 
wife  of  James  AUonby,  and  the  miatreas  ofi 
BranstOR  Hall,««-<<m  the .  other,  a  deeper  satis* 
faction  was  for  the  moment  afforded  by  the  in^ 
fluence  it  was  but  too  evident  she  had  obtained 
over  the.accompU8hed  mindof  the  young  curate!. 
.  Owen,  on  his.partymusthivebeen  more  blind 
dian  the  rest  of  his  sex  had  he  not  perceiFed 
the  atudJQus  care  by  which  tl^s  induenoe  i^as 
maintain/sd ;.  and,  wholly  igno(rant  of  the  £M)t 
of  Miss  Linton's  cingagement,  as  well  aa  moat 
unanspecting  of  her  truth,  he  .allowed  himself 
.to  dwell  only,  on  that. dark  view  of  the  picture 
which  he  imagined  his  own  circumstancea  pre« 
seinted.  He  .was  now  fully  installed  in  his  of* 
fiee  of  tutor;  dined  every  day  at  the  Grange, 
and  spent  the  greatest  part  of  every  evening  in 
wandering  .through  the  fielda,  and  occasiaually 
giving  lectures  on  botany  to  Louisa  and  her 
cousin.     ... 

So  far,  his  occupations  wore  exactly  suited 

to  his  taste  ;  but  when  accident,  brought  him  in 

.leontact  with  the  ttopp  of  wild  AUonbys  of  the 

nobler  sex,  during  their  hours  of  unrestrained 
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liberty — ^when  Robert  taxed  his  skill  to  take, 
aim  at  some  passing  bird,  when  one  asked  him 
to  momit  his  father's  hunter,  and  another 
clapped  him  on  the  back«  accompanying  the 
action  by  a  hearty  and  TOciferous  commenda* 
tion  for  having  done  some  manly  or  daring  act 
•^then  it  was  that  Owen's  tsolor  rose,  that  his 
pride  rebelled  against  his  circnmstancei,  and 
that  he  determined  to  put  up  with  poverty  and 
loneliness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  rather 
than  endure  the  coarse  familiarity  of  vulgar 
minds  like  these. 

The  fact  wi|^,  Owen  Meredith  had  never 
fired  a  gun  in  his  whole  life ;  and  what  was 
still  worse  in  the  eyes  of  the  Allonbys,  he  ac- 
tually felt  too  much  tenderness  for  the  birds 
that  flew  past  him  to  desire  to  kill  tliem  for 
-mere  sport.  Robert  alone,  of  all  the  lawless 
troop,  used  to  look  gravely  in  his  face,  while 
all  the  others  were  laughing ;  and  once  or  twice 
he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  he  did  think  it  was  a 
shame  to  kill  animals  that  were  not  game,  and 
such  as  there  was  no  fun  in  killing.  Farther 
than  that,  his  sympathy  with  Owen's  feelings 
did  not  extend  ;  but  still  he  was  the  most  tracta- 
ble of  his  pupils  during  their  hours  of  study, 
except  When  those  moody  fits  were  upon  him^ 
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e(  wliioh  all  the  family,  except  Margaret,  at 
bitterly  complained. 

"  I  know  I  make  everybody  unhappy  aroond 
me,"  aaid  he  one  day  to  his  sister,  as  they 
worked  m  their  unprofitaUe  garden^*'  and  I 
wish  I  was  dead,  or  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  or 
somehow  or  other  out  of  the.ifray.  And  I  shall 
go  soon,  Mlidgy,  if  my  father  ever  does  as  he 
threatens.  Yes !"  he  exclaimed,  chncfaing  both 
his  hands,  and  raising  himself  to  more  than  his 
natural  height,  **  if  my  father  ever  lays  his  whip 
upon  my  shoulders,  if  he  ever  dares  so  much 
as  to  touch  my  coat  with  the  lash,  that  day  will 
be  the  last  of  my  sleeping  beneath  his  roof,  and 
eating  of  his  bread." 

*'  But  where  would  yt)u  goj  Robert  ?"  asked 
Margaret,  with  great  simplicity. 

"  I  know !"  replied  the  young  hero,  with  a 
mysterious  shake  of  his  head. 

"  Would  you  go  to  my  grandmother's  ?**  in* 
quired  Margaret  again. 

**'  My  grandmother's !"  exclaimed  Robert,  and 
his  whole  figure  became  inflated  with  contempti 
as  he  repeated  the  word  again  and  again. 

Far  other  thoughts  had  Robert,  and  far  other 
associations  were  beginning  to  give  a  tone  and 
bias  to  his  character,  than  those  connected 
with  the  excellent  old  lady  to  whom  his  sister 
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6fWed  so  mtich  of  vfYait  was  estimable  ia  het 
habitual  mode  of  thinking  and  acting. 

At  a  rtry  early  age,  Margayet  Allonby  had 
been  sent  to  reside  with  this  venerable  relative, 
whose  position  in  society  enabled  her  to  Obtain 
for- the  Squire's  only  daughter  a  better  educ»- 
lion  than  Hea^erstone  woidd  have  beeiL  likely 
to  afford.  It  is  true  that  beneath  her  father's 
roof  she  was  the  subject  of  a  kind  of  discipline 
which  did  more  to  strengthen  her  character 
than  improve  her  maimers ;  but  for  all  the  gen* 
tier  graces  of  her  sex  she  was  indebted  to  one 
whose  happy  influence  extended  long  beyond 
tiie  period  of  her  own  life,  Margaret  was  thus 
far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  her  fiaimily  as  re«> 
liards  right  views  of  human  conduct,  though 
still  but  a  child  in  qiaaners  and  experience ; 
and  it.  was  perhaps  one  of  her  greatest  advan- 
tages that  her  fedlings  had  not  been  warped  by 
ft  prenlature  tendency  to-  woramnhood.  The 
world  to  her  was  clothed  in  no  romantic  color'* 
ing^  het  judgment  had  received  no  bias  {torn 
her  feelings  ;-  atad  her  strongest  characteristid 
was  her  love  of  truth.  Thus  Margarot  could 
Speak  directly  and  fearlessly  on  a  questioii  of 
right  and  wrong  without  setting  the  fear  t)f  man 
before  h^r;  and,  what  is  of  stifi  more  import 
t^eei  wilbout  any  of  thdete  mental  reservations. 
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mysteries,  or  secret  inilaeiLces,  by  wbich  the 
fair  page  of  woman's  character  is  so  often  ren* 
dered  obscure,  nnintelligible,  and  liable  to  con- 
structions  wholly  unworthy  of  the  position  in 
society,  and  the  influence  she  is  capable  of 
maintaining. 

Margaret  AUonby  had  none  of  these  hin« 
derances  to  pretent  her  clear  perception  of  the 
fact,  that  while  her  cousin  Louisa  kept  binding 
the  engagement  of  long  standing  between  her 
and  her  cousin  James,  she  was  not  acting  a 
true  and  honorable  part,  to  carry  on  that  system 
of  interchange  of  feeling  with  another,  which, 
although  the  world  could  find  nothing  in  it  to 
lay  hold  of  as  a  serious  charge  against  her,  was 
in  reality  creating  a  false  impression,  and  fos* 
tering  feelings  which  coujd  but  end  in  disap* 
pointment  and  distress.  All  this  was  so  pain* 
fully  apparent  to  Margaret's  clear  and  upright 
mind,  that  she  one  day  went  so  far  aqi  to  con* 
suit  with  her  brother  Robert  upon  the  propriety 
of  disclosing  to  Owen  the  circumstances  of  her 
cousin's  engagement. 

"  Nonsense !"  replied  Robert,  hastily.  *'  What 
is  Owen  Meredith  to  you  1 — why  can  you  not 
leaye  him  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  im* 
prudence  ?" 

Was  it  the  abruptness  of  her  brother's  man* 
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ner  ? — ^was  it  indignation  ? — or  what  could  be 
the  cause  why  Margaret's  face  was  on  this 
occasion  suffused  with  a  deeper  blush  than  had 
ever  burned  upon  her  cheek  before  %  She  made 
no  reply,  however,  but  secretly  determined  from 
that  moment  that  Owen  should  take  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  imprudetfce,  rather  than 
that  she  should  be  the  means  of  rescuing  him 
from  in^pending  trouble. 

It  waS'  on  the  same  evening,  that  Margaret 
Allonby  took  a  walk  alone  to  the  village  of 
Heatherstone,  on  some  business  of  her  cous- 
in's ;  for,  as  she  had  been  rather  severe  with 
her  that  day,  she  was  anxious  to  make  some 
atonement  by  executing  for  her  some  of  those 
little  commissions  upon  which,  whether  in  town 
or  country,  Louisa  was  always  ready  to  employ 
her  friends.  It  occurred  to  Margaret,  when  in 
the  village,  that  she  might  as  well  add  to  her 
other  kind  attentions,  a  call  at  the  carrier's,  in 
order  to  take  home  the  impatiently-expected 
novel  which  Louisa,  by  this  humble  means,  and 
this  alone,  was  able  to  obtain.  The  carrier's 
cottage,  or  rather  cabin,  was  certainly  not '  the 
most  inviting  place  for  a  young  lady  to  visit ; 
but  Margaret,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
parish  of  Heatherstone,  as  among  her  own  peo- 
ple, had  no  fear  of  encountering  any  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  that  village,  either  late  of  early,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

« 

The  cottage  of  Jacob  Hurst,  situated  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  was  approached  by  a 
narrow  lane,  in  which  resided  some  of  the  least 
respectable  families  in  Heatherstone  ;  but  Mar« 
garet  knew  a  little  footpath  through  the  church- 
yard and  by  the  fields,  which  would  conduct 
her  to  the  carrier's  door  without  having  to  pass 
any  other.  By  this  path, -then,  she  directed  her 
steps,  and  had  just  closed  the  little  wicket  which 
led  out  of  the  churchyard  into  a  wide  grass- 
field,  intersected  by  many  paths,  when  her  eye 
was  attracted  by  three  young  men  hastening  at 
a 'brisk  pace  toward  the  public  road,  and  one 
of  whom  she  could  not  doubt  was  hgt  brother 
Robert.  The  other  two  she  felt  equally  sure 
were  the  young  Hursts  ; — ^but  what  could  her 
brother  be  doing  in  their  society  ?  It  is  true  he 
had  often  shared  their  rambling  sports  when 
quite  a  boy,  for  Squire  Allonby  had  never  been 
very  select  in  the  choice  of  companions  for  his 
children,  and  Robert  had  often  ridden  his  favor- 
ite pony  through  the  village,  and  even  lent  him 
out 'for  experiments  of  horsemanship  among  the 
boys,  while  he  joined  in  their  games — feeling 
all  the  while  a  proud  sense  of  mastery  in  being 
able  to  reclaim  his  pony  at  any  moment  he  might 
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choose.  ^In  the«e  juvenile  amusements  Robeit 
had  been  accustomed  to  join ;  but  that  he  should 
now  be  willing  to  be  seen  in  such  society  as 
the  Hursts,  who  bore  decidedly  the  worst  char* 
acter  of  any  young  men  in  the  village,  was  a 
mystery  which  Margaret  could  not  solve,  and 
she  quickened  her  pace  with  impatience,  to  ask 
old  Dame  Hurst,  the  grandmother  of  the  youths, 
if  her  brother  had  been  at  the  cottage,  and  what 
had  been  his  business  there. 

Old  Ailie  Hurst  was  the  only  consistent  and 
intelligible  person  about  this  family.  Her  son 
Jacob  was  a  small,  suspicious-looking  man,  ac- 
customed to  avoid  all  direct  looks,  and  to  evade 
all  decided  questions.  He  was  civil  to  obse* 
quiousness,  never  resenting  insult,  but  wearing 
always  the  same  demure  aspect  of  imperturbap 
ble  placidity.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him  that 
he  was  addicted  to  any  of  the  vices  which  pre- 
vail  most  frequently  in  hb  class  of  society ;  yet 
there  was  a  cold,  iron  look  about  him,  when  ap- 
pealed to  on  any  subject  of  feoHng,  as  well  as 
on  any  point  of  moral  good  or  evil,  which  ren* 
dered  his  society  worse  than  repulsive  to  those 
who  were  in  need  of  the  oil  and  the  wine  of 
human  sympathy. 

As  good  and  evil  both  tell  with  more  ejQfect 
in  the  character  of  woman  than  of  man,  the 
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mother  of  Jacob  Hurst,  in  her  aspect  and  gen- 
eral hearing,  left  little  doubt  upon  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  as  to  what  the  tenor  of  her  life  and 
conduct  had  been.  Whether  from  the  deep 
lines  of  her  strongly-marked  countenance,  her 
extreme  age,  or  the  flash  of  her  dark  eyes, 
which  seemed  at  times  almost  to  blaze  forth 
from  beneath  her  thick  white  hair — whether 
from  her  ancient  and  dilapidated  dwelling,  its 
crazy  rafters,  and  the  glimmering  light  of  its 
small  lattice — or  whether  from  the  doubtful  and 
irregular  habits  of  the  other  members  of  her 
family — certain  it  was  that  Ailie  Hurst  was 
looked  upon  by  many  of  her  neighbors  as  a  per- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  daytime,  and  afraid 
of  in  the  dark. 

It  was  strange  that  Margaret  Allonby  felt 
nothing  of  this  sensation  as  she  entered  that 
wretched  dwelling  at  the  close  of  day,  when 
the  last  glimpse  of  twilight  just  struggled 
through  the  small  lattice ;  while  the  blaze  of  a 
wood  fire  in  a  wide  deep  chimney  showed  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  old  woman,  as  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  looked  with  inquiring  wonder  at 
her  young  guest. 

*'  Has  my  brother  Robert  been  here  ?"  asked 
Margaret,  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  mode 
.  of  indirect  inquiry. 
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"No,"  was  the  decided, answer  ofAilie. 

**  Are  your  sons  at  home  ?"  said  Margaret. 

**  No,"  replied  the  old  woman  again,  "  they 
are  gone  to  meet  their  father  ;"  and,  looking  at 
the  clock,  she  observed  that  the  cart  was  rathei 
late. 

"  I  think  I  saw  them  crossing  the  field  toward 
the  high  road,"  said  Margaret. 

"  May  be  so,''  was  all  the  remark  which  this 
observation  elicited. 

Margaret  then  changed  the  subject, — and, 
amusing  herself  with  the  gambols  of  a  kitten 
on  the  hearth,  waited  rather  impatiently  until 
the  well-known  sound  of  Jacob  Hurst's  cart 
was  heard  in  the  distance.  She  was  not  the 
only  one  who  awaited  his  arrival ;  and,  amid 
the  general  scramble,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
discover  the  richly-laden  bag  which  travelled 
every  week  to  the  circulating  library  in  the 
neighboring  town — not  certainly  in;  the  most 
appropriate  companionship. 

Margaret  returned  with  her  burden  through 
the  fields,  still  pondering  upon  the  irreconcila* 
ble  difi'erence  between  what  she  had  seen  and 
what  she  had  heard  of  her  brother,  and^won- 
dering  whether  old  Ailie  Hurst  could  really  be 
80  wicked  as  to  tell,  unblushing,  a  decided  false- 
hood-- when,  on  entering  the  churchyard,  she 
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was  Startled  by^the  figure  of  a  man,  seated  on 
a  rostic  bench  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  yew- 
tree,  which  looked  more  venerable,  and,  she  had 
often  thought,  as  solemn  as  the  phurch  itself. 

Owen  Meredith  started  also,  on  perceiving 
it  was  Margsuret  alone  at  that  late  hour  ;  while, 
weaiy  with  her  burden,  she  resided  it  for  a  mo- 
ment on  a  tombstone,  and  turned  to  speak  with 
her  wonted  kindness  and  freedom  to  the  young 
curate,  and  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  the 
imprudence  of  sitting  out  in  the  damp  evening 
air. 

"  It  i^  of  no  consequence,''  said  Owen,  in  a 
tone  of  more  than  wonted  melanpholy  ;  "  it  is 
of  no  consequence  to  any  human  boing  how 
soon  I  shall  sleep  beneath  this  ti^r^  and  perhap? 
the, sooner  the  better." 
.  "  You  have  not t had  a  letter,. nor  heard  any 
bad  news,  have  you  ?"  asked  Margaret, 

"  Oh,  no ;  there  can  be  no  bad  news  to  me, 
beyond  what  every  day  brings  with  it — ^the  eon- 
sciousness  that  I  am  still  doomed  to.  drag  on. 
my  miserable  life." 

"  You  must  not  talk  in  this  way,  dear  sir.  It 
is  unbecoming  to  your  station  in  society,  and 
unworthy  of  yourself.  Had  you  not  better  coma 
with  me  to  the  Grange  1  Every  one  is  glad  to 
see  you  there  " 
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<<  I  haye  just  been  resolving — at  least  I  x)mA 
it  would  be  better  for  me  nerer  to  visit  at  the 
Grange  again." 

**  Nay,  do  not  dream  of  snch  a  thing.  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  be  kinder  to  you,  if  yon  wish 
it ;  and  I  will  talk  to  my  brothers,  and  persuade 
them  to  be  more  tractable,  and  more  respectful. 
Come  vrith  me  at  least  to-night,  for  I  cannot 
leave  yon  alone  in  this  cold,  melancholy  place.** 

'^  Not  to-night,  Margaret ;  I  have  no  spirits 
for  the  society  at  your  father's  house." 

'*  Then  come  with  me  because  I  am  later 
than  I  ought  to  be,  and  these  booki^  for  Louisa 
are  so  heavy." 

In  an  instant  Owen  roused  himself.  The 
hag  of  books  was  eagerly  grasped,  and  he  was 
soon  walking  by  the  side  of  Margaret  toward 
thp  avenue  which  led  up  to  her  father's  door. 

Still,  however,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  strange, 
uncertain  mood ;  and,  stopping  suddenly  after  a 
deep  silence,  he  said  abruptly—"  Margaret,  I 
want  a  friend."  ' 

'*  I  am  but  an  ignorant  girl,"  said  Margaret 
with  genuine  humility.  **  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  be  a  friend  to  any  one ;  but  if  I  could  in  any 
way  serve  you,  I  am  sure  my  respect  for  your 
office  in  the  church — my  feeling  for  you  as  a 
stranger  and  alone ^ 
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*^  Say  no  more,  Margaret.  I  will  unburden 
my  heart  to  you.  Kno^,  then,  that  I  am  tho 
last  of  my  father's  family-^a  ruined  family-— 
aU  brought  down  to  distress,  and  finally  to 
death,  by  .one  gross  and  fatal  vice." 

"  Your  father  ?" 

'*  Yes,  my  father  and  my  brothers  too.  I 
hare  heard  my  mother  say,  they  were  noble 
and  gifted  youths,  and  one  of  them  had  a  gen-* 
erous  heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  human  bosom« 
J  cannot  well  remember  them,  for  I  was  the 
child  of  afler-years,  and  I  think  my  mother 
doted  upon  me  with  a  love  prpportioned  to  all 
she  had  lost,  and  wept  over.  My  father's  death 
I  can  remember  well.  He  had  fallen  in  return- 
ing home,  and  was  found  by  some  workmen  in 
the  fields.  And  then  my  mother  took  me  with 
her  to  a  small  mean  dwelling  in  the  outskirts 
of  a  little  town,  where  she  took  in  work,  and 
used  to  sit  up  half  the  night.  Her  heart  was 
all  the  while  in  the  church,  of  which  my  father 
had  once  been  a  minister,  and  all  her  industry, 
her  daily  care  and  nightly  toil,  were  to  supply 
me  with  the  means  of  filling  the  station  my 
father  had  once  filled,  with  credit  to  himself, 
and  benefit  to  others. 

"  It  was  on  my  tenth  birthday,  I  remember 
it  well — a  clear  bright  day  in  July.    Like  other 
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children,  I  was  longing  for  a  birthday  treat ; 
and  early  in  the  morning  I  saw  my  mother  pre- 
paring a  little  basket  with  provisions,  as  if  for 
a  dinner  in  the  comitry ;  and  my  yonng  heart 
bounded  with  delight.  And  many  long  miles 
did  we  walk  that  day,  yet  neither  of  us  seemed 
weary;  for  the  air  was  fresh  and  clear,  the 
birds  sang  over  us,  and  our  path  was  either 
through  fields  among  the  rustling  com,  or  along 
green  winding  lanes ; — and  all  the  while  my 
mother  talked  with  me  about  the  trees  and 
flowers,  the  streams,  the  skies,  and  all  things 
beautiful  and  bright  around  us ;  but  most  of  the 
good  God  who  watches  over  us,  and  knew  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts. 

"  At  length  we  came  to  a  qmet  village  ;  I 
nave  never  seen  it  since.  It  stood  in  a  green 
valley,  betwen  two  richly-wooded  hills.  The 
church  had  a  tall  spire,  and  it  was  among  the 
graves  around  this  venerable  edifice  that  my 
mother  had  brought  me  to  spend  n^  birthday 
We  sat  down  upon  a  bank  beneath  an  old  elm- 
tree  ;  and  after  having  refreshed  ourselves  with 
the  provisions  we  had  brought,  my  mother  toid 
me,  for  the  first  time,  the  sad  history  of  my 
family :  of  my  father  and  my*brothers'  shame, 
and  of  her  sorrow.  She  told  it  gently — so  gen- 
tly, as  none  but  a  faithful  wife  and  mother  could 
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have  told  it ;  yet  for  my  sake  she  spared  not  the 
sin  and  all  its  sad  consequences.  This  painful 
duty  discharged,  she  then  led  me  to  a  grave, 
and  bade  me  read  the  inscription  on  the  tablet 
at  the  head.  It  was  my  father's  grave.  We 
knelt  beside  it  together,  and,  stooping  down 
with  our  folded  hands  upon  the  marble,  she  re- 
quired of  me  a  vow  that  I  would  never,  through 
the  whole  course  of  my  life,  in  illness  or  in 
health,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  so  much  as  taste 
of  that  polluted  draught  which  had  been  the 
ruin  of  her  husband  and  her  sons. 

"Most  feelingly — most  gladly  did  my  lips 
pronounce- this  vow ;  and  then  I  rose,  and  asked 
my  mother  to  point  out  my  brothers'  graves, 
that  I  might  offer  it  also  upon  them.  My  mothr 
er  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  while  I 
stood  waiting.  '  Your  brothers,  my  child,'  said 
she,  *  are  sleeping  far  away  ;  one  in  the  deep 
sea,  another  beneath  the  glow  of  sunnier  skies 
than  these.     Let  us  return.' 

"  We  did  so ;  and  from  that  day  I  never  en«> 
tered  my  mother's  door  after  a  week's — ^nay, 
even  a  day's  absence,  but  her  first  question, 
even  before  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon  my  cheek, 
was — whether  I  had  kept  my  vow  t  Even  when 
my  graver  studies  had  commenced,  and  I  was 
separated  from  her  sometimes  for  years,  her 
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question  was  the  same,  before  slie  folded  me  in 
her  arms,  or  took  me  really  to  her  heart.  Itia 
now  nearly  three  years  since  I  was  called  upon 
to  part  with  my  last  earthly  friend.  My  moth- 
er's health  had  been  for  some  time  declining  ; 
and,  scarcely  a  month  after  she  had  seen  me 
in  deacon's  orders,  she  breathed  her  last,  with 
that  vow  upon  her  lips,  as  if  she  imagined  Qie 
to  be  repeating  it  beside  her. 

'"  And  now,  Margaret,  what  I  wish  to  ask 
you  is,  whether  you  think  the  member  of  such 
a  family  has  any  right  to  hold  a  place  in  re- 
spectable, in  refined  society  ?" 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret,  « that  the  cluld  of 
such  a  mother,  provided  he  keeps  his  vow  in- 
violate, has  no  mean  title  to  aspire  to  be  one 
of  the  excellent  of  the  earth." 

"Perhaps  I  have  not  yet  asked  you  all,** 
said  Owen,  faltering ;  "  will  you  tell  me  frank- 
ly, whether  you  think  a  delicate,  and  even  a 
reasonable  woman,  would  not,  for  the  causes  I 
have  stated  to  you,  reject  me  as  her  husband  V* 

"  I  think,"  said  Margaret  promptly,  and  with 
her  accustomed  candor,  "  that  any  delicate  wo- 
man, provided  she  was  reasonable,  might  be 
proud  to  be  your  wife." 

"  Thank  you,  Margaret ;  thank  you  a  thon- 
band  times.     I  will  now  go  in  with  you,  and 
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spendrthe  eyening  with  your  sweet  cousin  more 
happily  than  I  have  ever  done  before.^' 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  said  Margaret ;  ^  but 
no,  what  am  I  doing !  Another  time  I  will  talk 
with  you  ;  not  now."  And  she  repeated  to  her* 
self  her  brother  Robert's  contemptuous  words 
— "  What  is  Owen  Meredith  to  you,  that  you 
should  be  meddling  in  his  affairs  !" 

Still  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  mind  like 
Margaret's  to  be  happy  under  the  conviction 
of  having  neglected  so  impropriate  an  opportu- 
nity of  telling  an  important — ^nay,  a  necessary 
druth;  and  her  self-reproach  was  by  no  means 
lessened  on  beholding  the  altered  bearing  of 
the  nian  she  had  thus  injured. 

Owen,  on  his  part,  was  like  a  prisoner  let 
loose  from  bondage.  He  met  the  cordial  wel- 
come c^  the  Squire  in  an  open,  manly  manner ; 
he  condoled  with  Mrs.  Allonby  on  the  general 
derangement  of  her  domestic  economy,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  her  own  personal  super- 
intendence ;  he  met  the  boisterous  hilarity  of 
the  youths  with  something  like  their  own  un- 
couth humor;  but,  above  all,  he  approached 
Louisa  with  the  air  of  one  who  could  meet  her 
almost  on  equal  terms  ;  and,  when  her  books 
were  opened,  and  their  titles  and  character  dis- 
cussed, he  astonished  even  his  warmest  admir* 
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era  by  the  fluency  and  eloquence  with  whicli 
he  could  express  himself,  when  literature  it 
general  was  the  subject  of  converaation. 

'*  Well  done,  parson  !"  was  the  exclamation 
of  one  of  the  AUonby  youths,  after  a  burst  of 
such  eloquence ;  but  even  this  expression  of 
rude  approbation,  and  the  smart  slap  on  the 
shoulder  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  Owev 
could  now  receive,  not  only  with  good-nature 
but  with  a  sort  of  easy  grace  ;  so  nmch  was  thi 
whole  aspect  of  the  world  softened  and  beauti 
fied  to  his  once  distempered  vision.     He  was 
indeed,  an  altered  man.   The  glance  of  his  eye 
was  bold  and  intelligent ;  his  voice  deep-toned 
and  clear ;   and  the  whole  expression  of  his 
countenance  lighted  up  with  that  wild  and  spir- 
itual beauty  which  belongs  only  to  the  highest 
order  of  human  intellect  and  human  feeling. 

*'  What  have  1  done !"  said  Margaret,  in- 
wardly reproved,  yet  pleased  to  behold  this 
fresh  evidence  of  what  she  had  always  be- 
lieved to  belong  to  the  character  of  Owen.  "  I 
have  wantonly  allowed  a  spark  to  kindle  into 
fire  ;  and  it  must  now  be  my  stern  duty  to  ex- 
tinguish it  all." 

Saddened  by  the  conviction  that  this  cruel 
task  must  be  discharged  before  her  mind  could 
be  restored  to  peace,  Margaret  entered  upon 
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tk«  engagements  of  the  following  day,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  unasual  interest  to  the 
master  of  Heatherstone  Grange. 

For  some  years  past,  the  game  on  this  estate 
had  been  increasingly  liable  to  the  depredations 
of  poachers  ;  and,  although  no  man  threatened 
more  loudly  than  the  Squire,  and  few  valued 
ihe  preservation  of  their  game  at  a  higher  rate, 
«11  attempts  at  detection  had  hitherto  been  baf- 
€ed  in  a  manner  which  sometimes  exasperated 
his  temper  against  the  whole  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood ;  while  it  quickened  the  intellects  of 
the  young  Alionbys,  on  this  particular  point, 
to  a  degree  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  North 
American  hunter. 

Now,  however,  a  crisis  had  arrived  in  the 
state  of  these  important  affairs.  Suspicion  had 
fixed  itself  upon  the  young  Hursts ;  and  one  of 
them  had  actually  disappeared,  under  a  convic- 
tion of  deserving  the  doom  impending  over  him. 
The  other,  perhaps  more  wisely,  remained  on 
the  spot ;  and,  with  something  of  the  cold,  im- 
penetrable aspect  of  his  father,  repelled  every 
endeavor  to  bring  his  delinquencies  to  light. 

Like  a  chafed  lion,  smarting  from  the  shot  of 
an  unseen  enemy,  Squire  AUonby  put  himself 
into  that  kind  of  passion  which  he  was  rather 
prottd  of  exhibiting,  becaiise  he  thought  it  gave 
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him  dignity  and  importance  in  his  family  ;  and, 
as  he  met  none  to  oppose  him,  the  tide  of  pub 
lie  feeling  being  universally  against  the  Hursts 
he  went  foaming  about  his  house,  altogethei 
more  uncomfortable  than  if  any  one  had  takeb 
the  offenders'  part.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an- 
other^ outlet  was  afforded  to  his  indignant  feel- 
ings, by  his  son  Robert's  actually  lifting  up  his 
voice  and  saying — *'  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  af- 
ter all"  (the  Hurst  who  had  absconded),  *'  and 
worth  twenty  of  such  men  as  his  father  and  the 

other  son." 

In  an  instant,  the  ponderous  riding-whip  of 

Squire  AUonby  was  raised,  and  this  time  th* 

action  was  accompanied  by  no  empty  threat^^ 

it  fell  again  and  again  upon  the  shoulders  of  hit 

unresisting  son,  whose  cheek  turned  ashy  pair 

under  the  infliction. 

This  was,  in  short,  the  only  means  of  disci 

pline  which  Mr.  AUonby  had  ever  dreamed  of 

in  his  family.     It  had  had  its  effect,  ajid  was 

followed  by  its  natural  consequences.     For  the 

first  time  in  their  lives,  the  young  Allonbys  had 

acknowledged  a  milder  government,  in  that  of 

their  tutor  ;  and  perhaps  the  very  reason  why 

they  did  acknowledge  it,  was  because  of  its 

lenity,  as  well  as  its  justice.     Besides  which, 

there  was  an  intellectual  superiority  in  the  mind 
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ftnd  conversation  of  Owen,  to  which,  duiingtha 
hours  of  tuition,  they  yielded  a  willing  submis- 
sion. At  the  hospitable  table,  in  the  old  dining- 
room  of  Heatherstone  Grange, — in  the  stable, 
among  the  sportsmen  who  often  congregated 
diere,  Owea  was  indeed  an  insignificant  being, 
open  to  contempt  by  every  act,  and  liable  to  be- 
tray his  ignorance  whenever  he  opened  his  lips ; 
but,  in  the  school-room,  it  was  curious  to  behold 
the  mastery  he  exercised  over  those  herculean 
youths,  delicate  and  slightly  moulded  as  he  was. 
Perhaps  none  of  them  felt  this  so  much  as  Rob- 
ert, simply  because  they  were  less  capable  of 
appreciating  intellectual  superiority  ;  and  when 
the  wayivard  boy  was  in  his  happiest  moods, 
he  would  often  prefer  the  society  of  his  tutor 
to  that  of  the  most  skilful  grooms  in  his  'father's 
stable. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  occasion  of 
Robert's  receiving  his  father's  chastisement, 
that  he  lingered  longer  than  usual  with  Marga- 
ret in  the  yew-tree  shade,  where  their  steril 
garden  displayed  its  rose-bush,  now  stripped 
of  leaves,  and  its  Michaelmas  daisy  blooming 
in  spite  of  autumnal  winds.  The  brother  and 
the  sister  had  both  been  unusually  silent,  for 
there  was  a  dreariness  in  the  scene  altogether 
which  seemed  to  have  touched  even  their  young 
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minds  with  sadness ;  and  Margaret,  partly  from 
the  want  of  something  else  to  say,  at  last  re« 
minded  her  brother  that  his  school-hours  had 
commenced. 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  that  to-day,"  re- 
plied Robert,  carelessly.  **  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,  Madgy,  about  my  mother." 

Margaret  looked  up  in  amazement :  Mrs.  Al* 
lonby  was  a  person  nerer  talked  about  by  any 
one,  especially  in  her  own  family ;  and  Robert 
spoke  in  a  tone  so  different  from  his  usual  man* 
ner,  she  was  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  it. . 

<*  Yes,  Margaret,"  he  continued,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  my  mother.  It  has  struck  me 
during  the  last  week,  more  than  it  ever  did  be- 
fore, t&at  we  are  aU  very  careless  about  her 
health  and  happiness ;  that  she  has  all  the 
trouble  of  the  family, — and  that  we  make  her 
but  little  return." 

"  You  are  right,  dear  Robert,"  said  Marga- 
ret ;  <<  I  have  often  thought  of  the  same  thing 
myself ;  and  I  have  tried  lately  to  help  her  a 
good  deal,  but- 1  assure  you  it  is  very  difficult." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Madgy.  You  must  try 
more  and  more  ;  for  old  age  will  come,  and  if 
you  do  not  think  of  her  declining  health,  who 
Willi" 
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''  Old  age,  Robert !  what  makes  you  think 
of  old  age  ta*day  ?  Surely  that  is  far  enough 
off." 

**  WeU,  Madgy,  never  mind  that  either  ;— 
aoTer  mind  what  makes  me  talk  of  old  age  to- 
day. Bear  with  me  a  little  longer ;  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  in  this  way  to-morrow." 

*'  What  can  you  mean,  Robert  ?  I  am  sure 
some  strange  thing  has  come  over  you ;  you 
ha?e  been  so  different  ever  since  my  father — ^ 

"  Don't  mention  that,  Margaret ;  I  warn  you, 
neither  in  jest  nor  in  earnest  to  mention  that.  I 
want  to  be  quiet,  and  to  keep  my  temper  now." 

As  Robert  said  this,  he  drew  his  sister's  arm 
over  hie  shoulder,  and,  placing  his  own  around 
her  waist,  they  walkednogether  in  silence  down 
the  yew-tree  walk,  until  he  suddenly  recollect- 
ed the  lateness  of  the  hour — ^when,  pressing  a 
hasty  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  he  sprang  across 
one  of  the  garden  beds,  and  joined  his  brothers 
in  the  school-room.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  was  unusually  absent  that  mom« 
ing ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  his  behavior  to 
his  tutor  was  more  respectful  and  considerate 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Owen  himself, 
however,  was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own 
secret  meditations  to  be  any  very  critical  ob* 
server  of  the  oonduct  of  his  pufals ;  and  the 
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peculiar  state  of  Robert's  mind  would  liave 
been  wholly  unnoticed  but  for  a  very  sliglit  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day. 

Louisa  Linton  happening  to  be  more  than 
usually  occupied,  and  a  mysterious  kind  of  gen- 
eral movement  in  the  house  rendering  Owen's 
situation  there  rather  an  intrusion  than  other- 
wise, he  retired  to  the  school-room,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indulging  uninterruptedly  the  train  of 
his  own  pleasant  thoughts — ^not  doubting  but 
that  the  evening  would  bring  its  accustomed 
walk,  and  thus  reward  him  for  his  patient  en- 
durance of  less  congenial  moments. 

Like  all  self-constituted  heroes  of  romance, 
Owen  was  in  a  state  of  high  poetical  excite- 
ment. Choice  couplets,  and  stanzas,  and  apos- 
trophes to  the  nameless  one,  floating  through 
his  brain,  mingled  with  images  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  brilliant  which  the  imagination  of  poet 
or  of  painter  ever  conjured  up.  Pens,  ink,  and 
paper  lay  before  him  :  it  was  a  relief  to  write 
down  the  overflowings  of  his  fancy ;  until,  wea^ 
ry  and  disgusted  with  the  insufliciency  of 
words  to  express  what  was  laboring  in  his 
heart,  he  tore  the  paper  he  had  scribbled  over, 
and  then  stooped  down  and  gathered  up  the 
fragritents  from  the  floor,  lest  thoughts  too 
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sacred  should  be  exposed  to  vulgar  obserra* 
don. 

Intent  upon  destroying  every  vestige  of  this 
work  of  his  own  hands,  he  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  having  taken  up  a  scrap  of  soiled  and 
crumpled  paper  along  with  his  own,  until  it  had 
been  torn  in  many  pieces — when  his  eye  was 
suddenly  struck  with  rather  an* extraordinary 
kind  of  penmanship,  and  the  words,  **  At  six  on 
the  evening  of  Friday  the  fifteenth."  The  cu* 
riosity  of  an  idler  is  easily  excited :  that  very 
day  was  the  fifteenth.  Owen  sought  for  the 
other  fragments,  and  was  so  long  in  finding 
them,  that  the  evening  closed  in  before  he  was 
able  to  put  the  whole  together,  so  as  to  discov- 
er any  meaning  to  the  words.  It  was  a  mean 
and'  barbarous  hand,  and  would  scarcely  have 
awakened  interest  enough  to  excite  a  second 
thought,  but  that  every  fresh  word  added  to  the 
firagment  conveyed  a  sort  of  half-hidden  import, 
which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  suspicion,  even 
in  a  mind  preoccupied  like  Owen's.  After  re« 
peated  examination,  however,  no  address  could 
be  found,  and  Owen  determined  to  regard  the 
whole  as  emanating  from  the  stable  or  the 
kitchen,  and  consequently  altogether  nnimpor* 
tant  to  him. 

Satisfied  with  this  conclusion,  ho  was  saun- 
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tering  along  one  of  the  walks  in  the  yew-tree 
garden,  when  the  figure  of  Margaret  Allonby 
suddenly  crossed  his  path. 

*<  I  have  come  out  in  search  of  you/'  said 
Margaret,  '*  for  I  thought  it  was  only  right  to 
tell  you  what  all  this  bustle  in  the  house  is 
about." 

*<  We  are  well  met,  then,"  said  Owen,  anx- 
ious to  avoid  any  detail  of  household  distur- 
bances. '*  We  are  weU  met ;  for  I  want  you 
to  decipher  the  mysterious  characters  on  this 
paper,  or  rather  to  interpret  them  when  they 
are  deciphered,  for  that  is  the  great  difficidty 
with  me." 

Owen  then  arranged  the  fragments  of  paper 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  placed  them  in  Mar- 
garet's hand.  Her  quick  eye  glanced  over  the 
words.  She  understood  them  but  too  well; 
and  laying  upon  Owen  a  solemn  charge  not  to 
disclose  to  any  human  being  what  had  trans- 
pired, but  to  go  into  the  house,  and  when  the 
family  had  gathered  round  the  tea-table,  if  any 
one  asked  for  her,  to  say  that  he  had  met  her 
on  her  way  to  the  village — she  wrapped  her 
shawl  more  closely  around  her,  and  flew  with 
almost  supernatural  speed  down  the  field  which 
communicated  with  her  father's  garden. 

The  village  of  Heatherstone  was  situated  in 
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a  narrow  valley  between  two  distinct  ranges 
of  bigh  ground,  which  terminated  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  half  a  mile  in  a  lofty  and  rugged  cliff, 
at  the  base  of  which  rolled  the  ocean.     Still 
the  character  of  the  simple  inhabitants  of  the 
village  was  almost  exclusively  pastoral,  though 
a  few  scattered  huts  between  it  and  the  sea 
were  evidently  the  habitations  of  those  whose 
•  occupation  was  connected  with  the  great  deep. 
The  bias  of  public  opinion  was  not  very  favor- 
able to  this  portion  of  the  community  ;  and  if 
the  fireside  gossip  of  the  village  of  Heather- 
stone  had  been  worthy  of  belief,  strange  tales 
might  haye  been  told  of  shipwrecks  on  that 
fearful  coast— of  scenes  in  which  the  perished 
or  even  the  perishing  had  not  had  fair  play  at 
the  hands  of  their  brethren  on  the  coast ;  but 
chiefly  of  smuggling  exploits,  with  all  the  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  stratagems  by  which 
the  iron  hand  of  executive  justice  had  been 
evaded. 

Altogether,  that  part  of  the  country  which 
lay  between  the  village  and  the  sea  had  ac- 
quired a  character  by  no  means  attractive  to 
the  timid  and  the  unprotected ;  and  scarcely  in 
fhe  broad  noon  of  summer  would  a  delicate  fe- 
male have  trusted  herself  alone  upon  that  beach. 
Yet  to  this  very  spot  it  was  that  Margaret  Al- 
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lomhy  witli  breathless  i^>eed  was  lutsteniag,  re- 
gardless of  the  gathering  gloom  of  advancing 
night)  of  the  dreary  heights  she  had  yet  to 
cross,  of  the  perilous  descent  to  the  shore,  and 
of  the  dark  hollows  and  deep  caves  which 
broke  the  majestic  oatline  of  the  cliffs.   On  all, 
or  any  one  of  these,  Margaret  never  once  be- 
stowed a  thought.     Her  mind  was  set  upon 
reaching  a  particular  spot  before  the  hour  of  . 
six ;  and  though  she  had  often,  in  girlish  pas- 
time, traversed  those  wild  paths  in  company 
with  her  brothers,  she  knew  too  well  the  na- 
ture of  that  precipitous  descent  not  to  be  aware 
that  a  single  moment  lost  by  the  way  might 
wholly  defeat  the   object  of  her  enterprise. 
The  wide  ocean  was  now  before  her,  blue  and 
eold,  and  unfathomable, — ^revealing  none  of  its 
dark  secrets  to  her  eager  gaze.    There  seemed 
to  be  a  speck  upon  its  bosom.     She  held  her 
breath  for  a  moment.     It  was  a  nearer  object 
— ^there  were  two — two  figures  on  the  path  be- 
fore her.     Could  one  of  them  be  her  brother  ? 
She  hastened  on.     They  were  two  fishermen. 
Amazed  to  see  her  there,  they  woidd  have 
stopped  and  learned  her  strange  errand ;  but 
she  passed  them  so  rapidly,  that  they  were  too 
much  bewildered  to  speak. 

Arrived  at  last  on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliffi 
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Margaret  looked  down.    At  a  fearful  depth  be* 
low  her  was  a  boat  upon  the  beach.     One  man 
alone  remained  with  it,  and  he  stretched  his 
head  as  if  watching  impatiently  for  some  one 
in  the  distance.     Now  was  the  difficulty  of  the 
path  to  be  tried.     Margaret  began  to  descend ; 
it  required  all  her  natural  agility  and  strength 
to  make  sure  her  footing,  and  often  was  her 
own  safety  endangered  by  the  hurried  glance 
she  cast  to  the  dislapce  to  see  if  other  forms 
had  yet  appeared.     Half  way  down,  she  yen« 
tured  to  take  time  to  breathe  again.     But  no — 
"  They  are  coming — ^they  are  coming,  and  he 
is  with  them  P'   Again  she  hastened  on — ^there 
was  a  splash  of  the  oars,  a  suppressed  greet- 
ing, and  Robert  Allonby  had  already  set  his 
foot  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat,  which  had  been 
pushed  off  among  the  breakers, — when  a  loud 
shriek  from  the  cliff  made  all  the  party  look, 
and  look  again ;  for  the  increasing  darkness, 
and  the  blackness  of  the  damp  rocks,  rendered 
it  difficult  to  perceive  any  object  distinctly  at 
that  distance. 

"  That  was  my  sister  Margaret's  voice,"  said 
Robert,  "  if  I  know  one  sound  from  another." 

"  And  what  if  it  was  V[  said  one  of  the  boat- 
men sullenly.  "  Those  who  embark  with  us  must 
not  be  kept  back  by  the  scream  of  a  silly  girl." 
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**  I'll  tell  yon  what,"  said  Robert,  piqued  by 
this  usnmption  of  aiitlHmty,  ^  Margaret  Allon- 
by  was  never  yet  called  a  silly  girl  by  those 
jvho  knew  her  ;  and  I  won't  stir  an  inch  until  T 
hare  seen  her  safely  at  the  bottom  of  that  cliflT." 

'*  And  her  father  and  his  pack  of  bounds  along 
with  him,"  said  another  of  the  men. 

In  another  moment  Margaret  would  hare 
been  too  late.  But  now,  at  the  very  point  of 
time  when  the  proud  youth  had  been,  as  he 
considered  it,  insulted  by  his  comrades,  his  sis- 
ter was  by  his  side,  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
her  tears  upon  his  cheek,  and  her  kind  voice 
whispering  such  entreaties  in  his  ear  as  none 
but  a  heart  of  adamant  could  have  resisted. 

At  the  same  time  young  Hurst,  who  was  one 
of  the  party  in  the  boat,  used  every  species  of 
that  rude  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master; 
and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  vulgar  sarcasm, 
to  lure  his  victim  once  more  into  bis  toils. 

Indignant  at  this  interference  from  such  a 
quarter,  and  at  the  unfair  advantage  thus  taken 
of  her  brother's  youth  and  wayward  temper, 
Margaret  turned  a  fearless  look  of  defiance  tow- 
ard men  from  whom  almost  any  other  woman 
would  have  shrunk  appalled,  especially  in  such 
a  place. 
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«  Off!  off!"  said  8h«,  **  with  your  vile  boat, 
or  you  will  repent  of  your  delay." 

^*  Repent  of  it,  shall  we  ?'*  said  young  Hurst ; 
and  the  party  joined  in  a  chorus  of  laughter. 

Gladly  would  Margaret  now  hare  retreated, 
for  her  courage  was  at  last  beginning  to  gire 
way ;  but  seeing  that  her  brother  still  hesitated 
whether  to  accompany  her  or  them,  she  roused 
herself  again,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to 
push  off  without  him.  She  had,  besides,  her 
watch  and  some  money  in  reserve,  to  offer  as 
a  bribe  ;  but  her  great  spirit  was  not  yet  so  fat 
subdued,  and  she  said  again,  in  a  more  authori- 
tative voice  than  before — ^**  I  know  you,  James 
Hurst,  disguised  as  you  are ;  and  I  tell  you  if 
you  do  not  push  off  this  instant,  I  will  utter  a 
shriek  that  will  bring  other  eyes  upon  you  be- 
sides mine." 

This  threat  had  its  weight  with  the  par- 
ty, who  seemed  to  be  simultaneously  struck 
with  the  improbability  of  a  young  person  like 
Margaret  AUonby  having  come  to  that  solitary 
and  fearful  place  alone.  That  she  had  other 
members  of  her  family  stationed  within  reach 
of  her  voice,  was  aii  idea  which  they  appeared 
surprised  they  had  not  thought  of  before  ;  and 
while  Margaret  yet  held  her  brother  in  her 
strong  grasp,  without  being  able  to  draw  him 
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back  more  than  a  few  paces  from  the  water's 
edge,  the  oars  were  struck  hastily  into  the 
foaming  tide,  and  the  boat  and  its  lawless  crew 
soon  vanished  from  their  sight. 

To  be  defeated  in  a  wicked  purpose  has 
generally  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the 
heart  and  temper.  Robert  AUonby  felt  morti- 
fied and  vexed  that  he  had  lowered  himself  in 
the  opinion  even  of  the  lowest  of  mankind ; 
nor  could  the  kind  soothing  of  his  sister  soften 
the  petulance  with  which  he  betrayed  but  too 
plainly  how  little  he  really  thanked  her  for  her 
interference.  Margaret  endured  all  this  with- 
out remonstrance.  She  would  have  endured 
much  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  such  a  point 
*-and,  pleased  and  grateful  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  dearest  wish,  she  accommodated 
herself  so  far  to  her  brother's  sullen  mood  as 
to  walk  with  him  in  perfect  silence  up  to  her 
father's  house.  On  entering  the  garden,  she 
turned  to  him  kindly,  and  said  in  her  gentlest 
voice,  ''  Dear  Robert,  don't  be  under  any  anxi- 
ety about  the  affair  of  this  evening  being  known 
further  than  you  like.  I  left  word  that  I  was 
gone  to  the  village  ;  and  it  would  appear  quite 
natural  to  every  one  that  you  had  gone  with  me," 

Robert  made  no  reply ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  were  joined  by  Owen,  who  ap* 
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peared  to  be  hastening  away  from  the  House  at 
more  than  his  accustomed  speed.  He  passed 
them  without  a  word  ;  but  suddenly  recollect- 
ing himself,  asked  of  Margaret  if  he  could 
speak  one  word  with  her  alone. 

'Is  it  true,"  said  he,  in  a  state  of  almost 
oreathless  agitation-^**  Is  it  true  that  prepara- 
tions are  going  on  for — ^for " 

^  For  Louisa's  marriage  with  my  brother 
James,"  said  Margaret,  very  decidedly. 

"  And  you !"  exclaimed  Owen—"  you,  Mar- 
garet Allonby,  could  see  and  know  all  this,  and 
never  tell  riie  a  word  of  it.  An  hour  ago,  I 
dreamed,  when  I  thought  of  you,  that  I  had  a 
friend ;  now  I  know  you  are  but  too  like  the 
rest  of  your  sex — ^false — ^false  !" 

Owen  said  this  with  a  bitterness  which  made 
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poor  Margaret  absolutely  shrink  away  from  him 
— BO  strong,  so  fearful  is  the  force  of  human 
feeling  in  its  utmost  might.  Margaret  knew 
she  had  been  wrong ;  yet  she  could  not  believe 
herself  deserving  of  so  hard  a  censure,  and  she 
retired  at  an  early  hour  from  the  busy  scenes 
her  father's  house  presented,  to  reflect,  in  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  upon  the  events 
of  that  day— ^and  to  ask  of  her  heart  and  her 
conscience  what  was  wrong,  and  how  the  evil 
might  best  be  remedied. 

6* 
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CHAPTER  lU. 


}  Twu  on  a  beautiful  mora* 
in  the  early  part  of 
J  October,  when  the  sky 
]  was  without  adoud,  when 
J  the  leaves  were  motionlesB 
^  on  the  trees,  and  the  crisp 
'  gtasB  rustled  underneaih 
the  Bportsman's  tread,  that 
[argaret  Allonby  and  her  fair 
>*  cousin  looked  out  from  the  old- 
%  fashioned  window  of  the  apart- 
ment appropriated  ta  their  espe- 
cial use,  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  interspersed  with  villages 
and  hamlets,  yellow  corn-fieldst 
hoath  and  copse,  and  wood  and  dell 
— wanting  in  nothiog  but  mountains,  to  render 
it  both  beautiful  and  sublime.  For  there,  in 
the  distance,  waa  the  blue  expanse  of  ocean; 
and  here  and  there  a  gallant  bark  upon  its  bo- 
som, going  forth  like  a  winged  meaaenger,  into 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  world. 
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''What  a  beautiM  day!"  said  Margaret, 
"  just  the  kind  of  morning  one  would  choose 
for  setting  out  on  a  journey ;  almost  enough  to 
make  me  envy  you,  Louisa,  for,  if  ever  I  am 
married,  I  shall  wish  to  prepare  for  it  in  such 
weather  as  this." 

A  deep  sigh  was  all  the  answer  Margaret 
received  ;  and  she  turned  away  from  the  glow- 
ing landscape  to  look  at  her  cousin,  and,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  whence  came  that  sigh, 
and  why  she  was  not  altogether  happy. 

A  stranger  who  had  seen  the  two  cousins, 
would  have  instantly  concluded  that  Margaret 
was  the  bride  elect ;  so  full  of  contentment, 
and  of  youthful  hope,  was  her  healthy  and  happy 
face ;  while  Louisa,  pale,  languid,  and  melan- 
choly, leaned,  in  a  graceful  and  bending  attitude, 
with  one  arm  on  the  table,  over  which  hung  a 
tall  mirror,  alternately  glancing  at  her  own 
countenance,  and  then  looking  down  at  a  wreath 
of  white  roses  which  she  held  listlessly  in  her 
hand,  as  if  unwilling  either  to  relinquish  them 
entirely^  or  to  consider  them  as  the  future  or- 
nament of  her  brow. 

The  apartment,  too,  was  strewed  with 
dresses  of  the  most  costly  fabric,  elegantly 
made,  yet  so  carelessly  disposed,  that  they 
seemed  more  as  if  cast  aside,  than  acknow}* 
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edged  as  the  property  of  a  rightful  owner.  And 
this  was  preparing  for  her  marriage  ! 

".Louisa,"  said  Margaret,  "I  don't  think 
your  heart  is  in  ihis  business  yet.  Do  tell  me 
what  you  wish,  and  I  will  labor  for  you  night 
and  day,  to  bring  it  about.  Look  out  with  me 
from  this  window.  There  is  Branston  Hall — 
at  least  the  woods  around  it,  and  the  wide 
fields,  rich  pastures,  flocks  and  herds,  and  cotp 
tages,  and  laborers,,  with  their  families,  whose 
mistress  you  will  shortly  be.  Does  not  this 
satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Louisa,  and  she  toq  rose, 
and  looked  out  of  the  window.  *'  It  more  than 
satisfies  me." 

'*  Then  what  is  your  heart  pining  for  ?  Is 
James  himself  not  all  you  could  desire  ?" 

'*No,"  was  the  faint  answer  of  Ijouisa. 
''  Then  let  me  tell  him  so,"  exclaimed  Marga- 
ret,  seizing  both  her  hands.  **  You  must  no^-«- 
you  shall  not  marry  him  for  the  sake  of  being 
mistress  of  Branston  Hall." 

Louisa  cast  another  glance  at  those  rich 
woods,  upon  which  the  tints  of  autumn  were 
still  glowing — another  glance  at  the  bridal 
dresses,  and  the  wreath  she  still  held  in  her  hand. 
There  was  eirerything  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
woman ;  but  what  was  there  for  her  heart  ?  - 
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A  nearer  portion  of  the  landscape  displayed 
the  village  of  Heatherstone.  The  cottage 
windows  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
chimneys  sending  out  their  upward  columns  of 
white  smoke,  contrasted  with  the  purple  of  the 
distant  woods.  One  line  of  buildings  so  mean 
and  regular,  that  Louisa  seldom  looked  at  them, 
were  now  distinctly  seen,  from  the  scattering 
of  the  summer  leaves.  Had  one  of  these,  the 
humble  lodging  of  the  curate,  been  more  worthy 
of  the  mind  which  dwelt  within,  how  little 
would  she  then  have  thought  of  the  rich  do- 
main where  stood  her  future  home !  To  her, 
however,  mind  was  comparatively  unimportant 
only  so  far  as  it  gratified  her  vanity  the  more, 
to  be  admired  by  a  man  of  cultivated  under- 
standing. Thus,  when  she  weighed  the  good 
and  evil  of  her  future  lot,  it  seemed  to  her  some- 
times a  prouder  triumph  to  win  the  affections  of 
Owen,  than  to  rule  as  the  mistress  of  Branston 
Hall. 

*'  But  you  cannot  wish  to  be  loved  by  one 
man,  and  to  marry  another,"  said  Margaret, 
who  always  pressed  the  subject  home  in  the 
plain  language  of  unvarnished  truth.  **  I  am 
sure  you  never  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  do 
»hat.» 

Louisa  always  replied  with  p.etulance  to  such 
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remarks,  for  nothing  is  more  mipleasantthan  to 
have  a  fancied  and  romantic  good  set  before 
US  as  a  positive  and  vulgar  evO.  Would  tbal 
every  woman,  whose  own  heart  is  a  treacher- 
ous counsellor,  had  a  friend  beside  her,  as 
faithful  and  plain-spoken  as  Margaret ! 

Yet  Margaret  could  be  romantic  in  her  own 
way;  for  what  woman  cannot?  But  it  was 
only  on  subjects  of  high  moral  feeling  that  her 
enthusiasm  burst  forth.  Wherever  oj^ression 
or  cruelty  met  her  view,  her  eye  flashed  indig- 
nation, and  her  high  soul  rebelled  against  the 
shackles  of  society,  which  kept  her,  as  a  wo* 
man,  feeble  and  helpless.  Wherever  she  saw 
the  delicate  and  the  sensitive  overborne  by  the 
powerful  and  the  rude,  she  fearlessly  took  part 
with  the  weaker  side ;  but  especially  where 
she  beheld  woman  untrue  to  that  high  charac- 
ter of  purity  and  unselfishness,  with  which  her 
imagination  invested  her,  and  deprived  of 
which,  she  believed  that  woman  must  ever  be 
contemptible  in  society,  and  unhappy  and  de* 
graded  in  her  own  mind :  then  she  was  an  en- 
thusiast indeed,  for  the  warmth  of  her  heart 
knew  no  bounds  in  her  advocacy  of  good,  or 
her  contempt  of  evil. 

Margaret  knew  within  her  own  heart  that 
she  herself  could  .have  been  faithful  to  any  man 
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she  hftd  deemed  worthy  of  her  love,  through 
poverty  and  neglect-^through  trial  and  tempta^ 
don  ;  and  strong  in  this  conviction,  it  was  dif* 
ficuU  for  her  to  understand  how  her  cousin— 
how  any  woman,  indeed,  could  weigh  in  the 
balance,  where  her  affections  were  engaged, 
either  houses,  or  lands,  or  any  other  earthly 
good.    This  was  her  kind  of  romance.     But 
with  Louisa  the  case  was  widely  different,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  argu^ 
ments  Margaret  made  use  of  should  have  much 
weight,  while  the  broad  fields  belonging  to 
Bransion  Hall,  and  the  deep  woods  which  sur- 
rounded  that  ancestral  dwelling,  lay  smiling  in 
the  sunshine,  and  perpetually  in  view ;  more 
especially  when  they  were  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  humble  habitation  of  the  cu 
rate   of  Heatherstone.    James  AUonby,  too, 
had  an    influence   peculiar  to  men    of   his 
stamp-*-an  influence  in  the  position  he  assum- 
ed in  society,  and  which  no  one  appeared  dis- 
posed to  dispute  with  him — an  influence  in  the 
fine  horses  and  the  fierce  dogs  which  formed 
so  important  a  part  of  his  establishment — an 
influence  in  his  own  portly  person,  bold  front, 
and  manly  bearing,  as  well  as  in  the  command- 
ing voice,  and  domineering  manner,  and  the 
general  movement  and  shock  in  the  established 
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order  of  things  which  attended  his  coining. 
Whether  he  was  morally  a  great  man,  or  wheth* 
er  he  would  have  been  great  apart  from  all  ad- 
▼entitious  circumstances,  few  people  were  au< 
dacious  enough  to  inquire  ;  for  the  loud  tones 
of  his  Toice,  the  crack  of  his  whip,  the  snort- 
ing of  his  high-bred  charger,  the  tumult  of  his 
dogs,  and  his  own  personal  size  and  weight, 
with  all  the  flourish  of  fearless  assumption,— 
made  way  for  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  the 
young  Squire  of  Branston  was  already  begin* 
ning  to  eclipse  in  importance  the  more  experi- 
enced proprietor  of  the  other  half  of  the  estate. 

Perfectly  satisfied  with  his  own  pre-eminent 
claims  upon  the  admiration  of  the  female  sex 
in  general,  James  Allonby  was  not  likely  to 
suspect  that  any  lurking  interest  in  favor  of  the 
young  clergyman  could  for  a  moment  interfere 
with  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  Louisa. 
Nor  in  reality  had  he  much  to  fear  on  this 
ground.  Louisa  Linton's  heart  was  but  too 
deeply  engaged  in  what  she  believed  to  consti- 
tute the  sum  of  worldly  interest.  Her  taste 
might  be  gratified,  her  fancy  might  wander,  but 
all  the  affection  she  was  capable  of  was  trae~ 
if  not  to  James  Allonby,  at  least  to  the  master 
of  Branston. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  preparations  for  the 
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marriage  went  on  without  hinderance  or  delay. 
One  of  the  most  painful  thoughts  which  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  Owen  in  connexion  with 
this  subject  was,  that  he  himself  would  be  called 
upon  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  but  as  his  natu- 
ral pride  had  already  come  to  his  aid  so  far  as 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  accustomed  du- 
ties at  the  Grange  without  betraying  the  differ- 
ent emotions  which  contended  for  mastery  in 
his  bosom,  so  he  nerved  himself  for  this  occa- 
sion also,  and  even  felt  a  strange  wild  triumph 
in  the  conviction  that  he  was  capable  of  going 
through  with  all  that  was  required  of  him  with- 
out flinching  from  a  single  duty. 

Never  was  bride  more  gracefully  attired  than 
Louisa  as  she  stood  at  the  altar  that  day.  It 
was  but  a  country-scene  after  all,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  village  very  naturally  thought  that 
something  might  have  been  spared  for  the  poor 
at  such  a  time.  A  handful  of  silver  was  all, 
however,  which  James  Allonby  thought  of  be- 
stowing, and  he  threw  this  on  the  ground  as  he 
stepped  into  his  carriage,  more  for  the  pleasure 
of  creating  a  rush,  a  shout,  and  a  scramble, 
than  for  any  good  it  was  likely  to  do. 

The  festivity  of  a  wedding-day,  after  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  ore  gone,  is  often  rather 
difficult  to  sustain.    A  few  social  and  friendly 
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neighbors  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  day  at 
the  Grange ;  but  Mrs.  Allonby  was  more  than 
usually  harassed^— Margaret  was  grave  ;  and, 
as  is  but  too  frequently  the  case  where  mind 
has  but  little  mastery  over  matter,  all  seemed 
to  look  to  good  eating  and  drinking  for  supply- 
ing  the  stimulus  of  which  they  were  in  want. 
Owen  Meredith,  though  he  would  that  day 
have  preferred  hiding  himself  in  a  cave,  or  feed- 
ing in  uninterrupted  seclusion  on  the  bread  and 
water  of  the  veriest  anchorite,  had  been  pre- 
vailed  upon  to  join  the  party ;  and  he  did  this 
with  the  same  determination  which  had  lately 
influenced  all  his  actions,  that  the  real  state  of 
his  mind  might  more  effectually  escape  detec- 
tion. At  all  times  the  mere  common-place  of 
ordinary  conversation  was  irksome  to  him  ;  but 
now  it  was  doubly  so,  and  there  was  a  peculiar 
dulness  in  the  company  convened  on  that  oc- 
casion, which  affected  his  nerves  with  a  secret 
sense  of  oppression  too  painful  to  be  endured. 
In  vain  the  Squire  applied  himself  to  his  accus- 
tomed wine ;  in  vain  he  boasted  his  loyalty, 
drank  healths  to  the  royal  family,  and  dragged 
in  his  well-known  but  inappropriate  jokes.  AU 
would  not  do ;  and  Owen  had  fallen  into  a  deep 
revery,  when  suddenly  startled  by  a  smart  slap 
on  the  shoulder^  and  a  question  from  one  of  the 
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Met  youths,  whether  he  was  thinking  of  his 
false  love. 

A  burning  crimson  at  that  moment  rushed  to 
Qwen's  cheek.  Was  his  secret  then,  discov- 
ered ?  No ;  he  would  make  one  effort  more. 
At  that  very  moment  the  wine  stood  beside  him. 
There  had  been  a  conspiracy  among  the  young 
AUonbys  that  they  would  make  him  drink  the 
health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  Louisa's 
wedding-day  ;  and  now  the  picopoi^^l  ^^^  made, 
and  Owen  filled  his  glass  like  the  rest. 

On  those  whose  only  beverage  is  water,  and 
who  are  besides  dispirited  and  languid,  a  sin- 
gle glass  of  wine  is  capable  of  producing  more 
excitement  than  would  appear  possible  to  per- 
sons in  a  different  state  of  mind  and  body. 
With  Owen  the  Rubicon  was  now  passed.  His 
vow  was  broken  ;  and  he  felt  that  between  him 
and  danger  there  was  no  barrier  left.  He  felt 
this,  but  he  felt  it  without  any  adequate  alarm. 
A  new  sensation  was  creeping  through  his 
veins — a  glow  was  at  his  heart.  He  cared  not 
to  what  extent  he  might  increase  it.  He  was 
reckless  of  consequences.  He  heard  the  young 
Allonbys  whispering  to  each  other — ^he  saw 
their  suppressed  laughter — and  he  who  had 
hitherto  been  so  painfully  susceptible  of  ridi- 
cule, feared  no  man.    He  grew  vain  and  talka 
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tive,  led  od  by  the  mischievous  youths,  who 
considered  themselves  as  having  got  up  an  ex- 
cellent scene.  Lastly — ^for  one  sweeping  con- 
clusion is  enough — Owen  was  led  up  stairs,  af- 
ter having  betrayed  all  it  had  been  his  study 
during  the  past  month  to  conceal,  as  well  as 
having  been  guilty  of  every  foolish  boast  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  day  and  the 
previous  state  of  his  own  mind  could  give  oc- 
casion. 

One  would  certainly  suppose  that  the  up^ 
rising  on  the  morning  after  such  a  scene,  the 
meeting  with  observant  eyes,  and  the  return, 
after  such  a  loss  of  dignity,  to  the  accustomed 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  a  rational  man, 
would  be  sufficiently  humiliating  of  itself  to 
work  a  cure,  did  not  our  observation  of  human 
life  convince  us  to  the  contrary.  With  Owen, 
however,  the  case  was  a  more  than  usually 
painful  one.  Awaking  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning  with  the  sunshine  glaring  through  his 
curtains,  and  a  headache  absolutely  enough  to 
deafen  him,  he  was  sufficiently  alive  to  present 
things  to  know  that  his  appearance  would  be 
hailed  by  his  pupils  with  every  demonstration 
of  triumph  and  delight  at  having  obtained  so 
complete  a  victory  over  his  resolution  and  self* 
oommand.    He  even  heard  them  already  throw- 
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ing  handfdis  of  gravel  up  to  his  window,  until 
a  Toice,  which  he  could  not  doubt  was  Marga- 
ret^s,  called  them  away,  and  then  all  was  silent, 
and  he  was  left  to  his  own  reflections^ 

Yes,  one  would  think  that  the  song  of  the 
birds  in  a  bright  sunny  morning ;  the  opening 
of  the  fresh  flowers,  each  with  its  coronet  of 
pearly  dew  ;  the  whispering  of  the  fresh  pure 
wind  among  the  leafy  trees ;  the  flow  of  crystal 
water ;  the  bleating  of  happy  flocks  ;  and  the 
husbandman's  renewal  of  healthy  and  whole- 
some toil  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven,  whose 
own  wide  fields  of  azure  reflect  no  stain,  or 
spot,  or  blemish  from  the  paths  of  human  frailty 
which  mar  the  beauty  of  the  world  below— one 
would  think  that  all  this  awaiting  guilty  man  on 
his  first  uprising  from  the  senseless  slumber 
of  intemperance,  would  remind  him  almost  too 
forcibly  that  he  alone  of  all  the  creatures  of  that 
fair  and  glorious  world  had  voluntarily  resigned 
the  highest  attributes  of  his  nature— had  wil- 
lingly relinquished  the  noble  powers  which  God. 
had  given  him — and,  lying  down  at  night  with- 
out gratitude  and  without  praise,  had  consigned 
himself  to  a  spiritual  death,  from  which  it  was 
no  part  of  his  solicitude  whether  or  not  he  ever 
should  awaken.  One  would  think  the  bare  re- 
flection that  no  other  creature  in  the  universe 
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besides  iiim  who  was  created  in  the  image  of 
his  heavenly  Father,  is  so  unthankful,  so  blind, 
or  80  gross,  as  to  cast  away  the  greatest  bles- 
sing received  at  his  gradons  hand,  would  some* 
times  startle  him  with  at  least  a  momentary  ap- 
prehension, lest  when  the  lamp  of  reason  was 
designedly  extinguished,  it -never  might  be  re* 
illumined — lest,,  like  the  monarch  of  old,  he 
should  be  sent  forth  from  the  fellowship  of  in- 
tellectual and  immortal  beings,  to  graze  and  to 
grovel  with  the  brutes. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  rushed 
across  the  mind  of  Owen  when  he  awoke  on 
that  miserable  morning ;  but  the  bitterness  with 
which  they  were  accompanied  bore  nothing  of 
a  wholesome  or  a  healing  nature.  His  vow 
once  broken,  Owen  regarded  himself  asa  lost 
man.  He  did  not  recollect  that  the  spirit  of  a 
sacred  engagement  may  be  kept  inviolate  after 
the  letter  has  been  broken  ;  and  that  afler  hav- 
ing once  overstepped  the  bounds  of  safety  pre* 
scribed  to  him  by  his  lost  parent,  he  was  the 
more  imperatively  called  upon  again  to  submit 
his  actions  to  the  same  wholesome  restraint, 
and  to  do  this  as  strictly  and  as  faithfully  as  he 
valued  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

Margaret  Allonby  was  the  first  to  meet  Owen 
when  he  descended  to  the  garden  that  morning 
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She  made  no  reference  to  the  preceding  nighty 
but  told  him  with  evident  satisfaction  that  she 
had  persuaded  her  brothers  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  ;  and  as  the  next  day  was  Saturday,  a  day 
on  which  Owen  claimed  exemption  from  attend* 
ance  on  his  pupils,  Margaret  strongly  advised 
his  reuring  to  his  own  home  until  after  another 
Sunday.  Even  now  she  opened  for  him  the 
little  gate  into  the  field  through  which  the  path 
led  to  the  village,  and  looking  bade  to  see  that 
he  had  not  been  observed  from  the  house,  she 
closed  the  gate  behind  her,  and  walked  with 
him  some  way  down  the  path,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  was  shaded  by  a  thick  hedge, 
interspersed  with  lofty  trees. 

'- 1  have  no  wish,"  said  Margaret,  after  they 
had.  walked  some  paces  in  perfect  silence,  "  to 
intrude  unnecessarily  upon  your  thoughts  at 
ftttch.a  time  as  this;  but  I  am  more  troubled 
than  I  can  tell  you  about  this  aifair  of  my  broth- 
i&  Kobert's,  and  I  want  your  advice  as  to  how 
I  ought  to  aot.*' 

•r  Margaret  then  unburdened  her  mind  of  a 
load  which  had  been  accumulating  there  eve^r 
since  the  night  of  her  brother's  intended  es* 
cape.  It  was  not  in  Robert's  nature  long  to 
maintain  that  suEen  and  incommunicable  spirit 
toward  his  sister;  and- won  oyer  as  he  had 
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finally  been  by  ber  faithful  and  untiring  affec- 
tion, he  had  disclosed  to  her  the  whole  secret 
of  his  association  with  the  Hursts. 

And  a  dark  and  disgraceful  secret  it  was. 
Like  many  other  petulant  youths,  goaded  on  to 
imagined  desperation  by  the  alternate  severity 
and  neglect  of  ill-judging  parents,  Robert  had 
commenced  his  career  of  folly  by  rebellion 
against  his  father's  authority.  In  this  act  of 
precocious  manliness  he  was,  however,  checked 
by  that  wholesome  restraint  which  exercises  so 
powerful  an  effect  upon  many  a  youthful  hero— 
the  want  of  pecuniary  means  to  carry  out  his 
own  secret  plans.  He  had  been  accustomed, 
in  the  days  of  his  boyish  pastime,  to  hear  the 
boasting  of  the  young  Hursts,  both  as  to  their 
good  luck  and  good  management  in  the  great 
business  of  obtaining  resources  ;  and  now  that 
they  were  more  anxious  than  ever  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing them  so  far  as  to  hear  how  much  they  had 
to  say  against  his  father's  unfair  assumption  of 
authority,  as  well  as  how  much  vulgar  praise 
they  could  lavish  upon  his  own  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. It  had  been,  in  short,  so  much  the  in- 
terest of  the  Hursts  to  cultivate  the  acquainU 
ance  of  so  hopeful  an  agent  in  their  service  as 
Robert  AUonby,  that  the  intimacy  progressed 
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rapidly  from  one  stage  to  another,  until  that 
lieacherous  system  of  poaching  and  petty  theft 
which  the  master  of  Heatherstone  Grange 
wielded  ail  the  terrors  of  his  public  and  private 
influence  to  subdue,  found  no  more  efficient 
abettor  than  his  own  son,  who,  while  he  ingeni- 
ously protected  the  delinquents,  shared,  though 
but  sparingly,  in  the  profits  of  their  secret  spoils. 
In  the  first  discovery  made  of  this  system, 
which  had  fixed  suspicion  upon  the  Hursts, 
Robert  Allonby  had  been  in  no  way  implicated. 
He  could  not  but  feel,  however,  that  the  treach 
erous  foundation  on  which  he  stood  was  shaken 
'- — ^and  as  the  first  act  of  concealed  and  deliber- 
ate crime  of  which  youth  is  guilty,  almost  al- 
ways has  the  effect  of  overloading  the  balance 
of  the  mind  in  favor  of  evil  in  general,  so  every 
circumstance  which  afterward  occurred  to  the 
wayward  boy  seemed  to  drive  him  further  and 
further  from  the  path  of  duty  and  of  peaco. 
Still  he  had  yearnings  of  heart  after  better 
things,  beyond  what  many  feel  whose  lives 
have  been  more  innocent  from  guilt ;  and  never 
were  these  feelings  so  powerful  as  when  asso 
ciated  with  his  sister  Margaret  in  hours  of  un- 
restrained and  happy  intercourse.  How  had 
he  often  longed  at  such  moments  to  tell  her  aU 
his  wicked  thoughts  and  acts,  and  consequent 
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nnhappiaess ! — for  Robert  was  hx  from  being 
hardened  in  tke  evil  coarse  he  bad  chosen.  He 
was  the  victim  of  a  perverse  and  fitfid  temper  . 
—one  of  those  vacillating  characters  whose 
good  and  evil  are  alike  uncertain,  and  whose 
experience  is  generally  made  up  of  sinning  and 
repenting,  without  any  definite  motive  in  either 
beyond  the  impulse  of  the  present  moment. 

The  most  immediate  difficulty,  however, 
which  pressed  upon  him  at  this  time,  arose  out 
of  a  disruption  which  had  lately  taken  place 
between  him  and  his  quondam  associates.  In- 
deed, the  whole  family,  like  all  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  each  other's  guilty  secrets,  lived  in 
a  constant  state  of  suspicion  and  evil  thoughts 
against  each  other,  which  the  slightest  failure 
in  any  of  their  plans  was  at  all  times  liable  to 
kindle  into  the  flame  of  open  discord. 

In  that  system  of  poaching  and  other  kinds 
of  depredation  upon  the  property  of  the  neigh- 
boring farmers,  and  especially  upon  the  Ailon- 
by  estate,  Robert  had  taken  no  other  part  than 
to  lead  off  the  attention  of  his  father  and  broth- 
ers from  the  real  culprits ;  but  still  he  was 
too  far  implicated  to  feel  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction in  his  present  position,  now  that  he  and 
the  Hursis  were  no  longer  on  friendly  terms ; 
and  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  boat,  there  had 
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b^n  a  peculiarity  df  manner  toward  himself 
Whenever  he  came  ih  contact  with  any  of  them,* 
which  made  him  sometimes  suspect  either  that 
his  own  safety  or  that  of  his  family  was  in 
danger.  ' 

In  the  disclosure  which  Margaret  Allonhy 
BOW  made  to  him  who  t>ught  to  have  been  hex 
spiritual  adviser,  she  had  more  than  one  im- 
portant end  iuTiew.  Her  most  immediate  ob- 
ject was  to  ask  the  advice  of  Owen  as  to  how 
fer  she  was  justified  in  laying  before  her  father 
statements  which  had  only  been  made  to  her 
in  strict  confidence,  and  made  simply  as  the 
result  of  self-condemnation  and  remorse. 

**  These  are  feelings," replied  Owen,  "  which 
ought  certainly  to  be  made  subservient  to  the 
public  good.  If  it  is  necessary  to  the  protec- 
tion of  your  father's  property  that  these  facts 
should  be  disclosed,  and  if  you  have  made  no 
promise  to  the  contrary,  it  is  your  imperative 
duty  to  do  ail  in  your  power  to  rid  the  neigh- 
borhood of  such  a  pest  as  this  family  has  too 
long  been." 

**  Then  I  will  talk  to  my  fsrther  this  very 
night,"  said  Margaret,  "  as  soon  as  ho  returns, 
though  I  fear  that  will  be  late,  for  I  heard  him 
say  he  was  going  to  dine  at  Major  Grant's. 

**  And  sow,  dear  sir,"  she  continued,  the  coliHT 
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deepening  in  her  face  as  ^e  epokei  for  Mar* 
garet  never  could  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that 
in  the  person  of  Owen,  as  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  there  wae  something  dignified,  and  al- 
most sacred — "  there  is  another  subject,"  she 
added,  aknost  reverently,  '^  to  which  I  would 
call  your  attentioa;  will  you  forgive  me,  if  I 
presume  further  than  you  like  1" 

**  I  will  forgive  you — at  least  I  ought ;  but, 
Mar^ret,  you  must  spare  me  this  time." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so ! — who  knows  what  may 
occur  before  to-night  ?  It  never  can  be  too  soon, 
it  may  at  any  future  moment  be  too  late,  to  be* 
gin  a  sacred  duty." 

"  What  is  it  you  would  say  ?  Be  silent;  and 
I  will  say  it  for  you :  That  I  have  disgraced 
my  office  in  the  church,  my  character  as  a 
man  ;  that  I  have  rendered  myself  despicable 
— ^infamous  ;  that  I  have  broken  the  vow  I  ut- 
tered on  my  father^s  grave ;  and  that,  if  the 
spirits  of  the  blest  can  grieve,  my  dainted  moth- 
er now  looks  with  anguish  upon  her  lost  child  i^ 
^'  You  mistake  me  altogether,"  said  Marga^ 
ret,  looking  up  with  an  expression  of  kindness 
and  simplicity — "  not  one  word  of  all  this  was 
I  about  to  say ;  all  this  refers  to  the  pasf  alone, 
and  with  the  past  I  have  nothing  io  do.  What 
I  have  to  say  refers  to  the  present  and  the  fii- 
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tore — ^to  myself,  as  well  as  to  you.  It  has 
lately  struck  me  very  forcibly  that  we  are  alt 
wrong — altogether  wrong  in  our  principles  of 
action,  motives,  and  feelings ;  and  I  have  learn- 
ed this  as  much  from  what  you  yourself  teach 
us  every  Sunday,  as  from  the  convictions  of 
my  own  conscience.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  living  every  day  just  like  so  many  mere 
animals,  yet  with  the  capabilities  of  beings 
formed  for  immortality.  Now,  what  is  to  be  « 
the  end  of  all  this  7 — already  I  feel  the  conse- 
quences of  this  way  of  living,  in  myself ;  is  it 
not  beginning  to  tell  in  the  lives  and  characters 
of  my  poor  brothers  ?  and  are  not  you,  my  dear 
sir,  too  much  like  the  rest  of  us — ^living  on  for 
the  day,  or  for  the  hour,  rather  than  for  eter- 
nity ?  I(  is  not  my  place  to  dictate  to  you ; 
perhaps  I  am  venturing  too  far,  even  by  these 
remarks ;  but,  oh,  dear  sir,  what  a  happy  influ- 
ence you  might  exercise  over  my  brothers,  if 
your  own  conduct  was  regulated  by  the  rules 
you  lay  down  for  others." 

'*  It  is  too  late,  Margaret,  it  is  too  late ; — a* 
week  ago,  you  might  have  spoken  to  some  pur- 
pose ;  I  am  fallen  too  low  now,  both  in  my  own 
esteem  and  that  of  others." 

'*  You  are  fallen  no  lower  than  you  choose 
to  fall.     Th^  man  who  has  committed  a  fault 
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is  not  necessarily  a  worse  man  after  he  has 
committed  it  than  he  was  before.  Nay,  the 
state  of  his  mind  immediately  before  the  act 
may  have  been  in  reality  more  offensive  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  after  the  deed  was  done.  I 
am  not  alluding  particularly  to  what  occurred 
last  night,  when  I  speak  of  your  example  ; — 
though,  if  I  had  been  your  sister,  I  would  have 
given  hundreds  of  pounds  rather  than  that  scene 
should  have  transpired.  It  is  true  you  may 
have  lost  influence  by  what  has  passed,  but  not 
more  than  you  may  soon  regain ;  and  one  evi- 
dent fault  sincerely,  nobly  repented  of,  has 
often  a  better  effect  upon  the  minds  of  others 
than  the  most  exemplary  life.  I  say  nobly  re- 
pented of,  because  there  is  something  noble  in 
repenting  without  fear  of  man,  in  daring  to  be 
penitent  before  God,  and  receiving  the  chas- 
tisements of  his  hand  as  a  well-disciplined 
c^iid  submits  to  the  regulations  of  its  father's 
house,  because  it  knows  them  to  be  made  in 
mercy  and  wisdom,  alike  for  its  own,  and  for 
the  general  good." 

**  But  what  can  be  the  use  of  my  repenting 
now  ?  The  deed  is  done — my  vow  is  broken.*' 

"  Broken  in  the  letter  only.  The  spirit  of 
that  vow  you  can  renew  at  any  moment  of  your 
life.     And,  think  you,  the  sainted  being  who 
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laid  that  charge  upon  your  lips  would  not  add 
her  song  of  triumph  to  the  harmony  of  rejoicing 
angels  if  she  could  see  you  rising  afresh  from 
such  a  fall,  calling  upon  all  your  powers  with 
new  energy  to  aid  in  the  mastery  of  evil,  and 
thus  maintaining  the  noble  conflict,  until  you 
are  permitted  to  meet  her  in  the  courts  of 
heaven  ?  Oh,  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  think, 
that  because  you  have  sinned  once,  you  must 
sin  again.  It  is  the  grand  delusion  of  -minds 
too  sensitive,  like  yours,  to  think  that  human 
virtue  is  like  some  silver  gem,  some  snow- 
white  plume,  some  tender  flower,  on  which 
neither  spot  nor  blemish  can  be  impressed 
without  the  essence  of  that  virtue  being  de« 
stroyed.  It  is  not  in  your  public  ministry  thai 
you  teach  us  thus.  Our  blessed  religion  has 
other  and  happier  lessons,  more  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  the  weakness  of  humanity — lessons 
which  bring  us  again  and  again  to  the  mercy- 
seat,  to  implore  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  to 
ask  for  strength  to  go  and  sin  no  more." 

Owen  having  no  arguments  to  ofler  in  de- 
fence of  the  gloomy  views  he  was  now  indul- 
ging, and  Margaret  feeling  that  she  had  said 
enough,  perhaps  too  much,  they  turned  away 
to  pursue 'their  different  avocations  for  the  day. 

So  little  was  Owen  accustomed  to  spend  a 
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night  away  from  his  own  humble  home,  that 
Mrs.  Barber,  met  him  at  the  door  with  evident 
curiosity  to  know  what  had  caused  this  infrac- 
tion of  the  rules  of  her  house.  He  was  in  no 
humor  now  to  answer  her  many  sifting  ques* 
tions  in  the  manner  she  wished, — and  passing 
into  the  little  parlor  wbich  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  many  of  his  sad  thoughts,  as  well  as  of 
some  of  his  brightest  dreams,  he  sat  down  for 
the  purpose  of  indulging  his  morbid  feelings  to 
their  widest  range  of  despondency  and  gloom.. 

"  What  would  you  please  to  have  for  din- 
ner ?"  asked  Mrs.  Barber,  peeping  in  with  her 
most  business-like  face. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  of  dinner,"  replied  Owea 
hastily ;  "  bring  me  anything  you  have,  <Mr 
nothing." 

'*  Nothing !  why  bless  your  heart,  sir,  people 
must  eat." 

"  Then  I'll  eat  to-morrow,"  said  Owen,  ta- 
king up  his  hat  to  leave  the  house* 

"  But  Vm  doubting,"  said  the  woman,  with  a 
look.  Qf  real  concern,  as  she  placed  herself  in 
the  way  of  the  young  gentleman's  exit ;  "  I'm 
doubting  if  the  mutton  will  please  you  so  well 
tp-roorrow," 

..  From  his  first  encounter  with  Mrs.  Barber, 

.,..■•      ■  ' 

P  w^.n  had  felt  himself  a  pers^puted  man.  This 
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last  Stroke  was  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to 
fais  feelings,  and  he  hastened  out  of  the  house, 
hoping  to  find  that  retirement  which  he  so 
much  needed,  on  the  seashore  or  in  the  fields. 
Over  that  high  bleak  tract  of  land  which  ex- 
tended to  the  clifif,  he  therefore  bent  his  steps ; 
and,  charmed  with  the  solitude  of  the  wild 
shore,  he  paced  for  a  long  time  to  and  fro  on 
the  wet  sands,  without  observing  that  his  move- 
ments were  watched  by  a  little  ragged  boy, 
who  scrambled  down  the  cliff  in  peril  of  his 
life.  The  first  intimation  of  intrusion  which 
Owen  received,  was  from  the  fall  of  a  mass  of 
loose  gravel ;  and  on  looking  round,  he  saw  the 
boy  eagerly  beckoning  him  to  come  nearer. 

^  Impertinence  again  !"  said  Owen ;  ^'  am  I 
never  to  be  alone !"  and  with  a  strong  determi- 
nation to  maintain  his  own  dignity,  in  whatever 
manner  it  might  be  assailed,  he  Walked  away 
firom  the  spot  with  as  much  speed  as  the  pre- 
servation of  this  dignity  would  permit ;  while 
the  boy,  afraid  of  being  defeated  in  his  object, 
beffan  to  call  loudly  to  him  to  stop. 

'*  Am  I  thus  to  be  at  the  beck  and  the  bidding 
of  every  miscreant  who  chooses  to  interrupt 
fne  ?"  exclaimed  Owen  ; — yet,  chained  to  the 
spot,  as  people  naturally  are  by  hearing  them* 
delves  violently  called  upon  to  go  no  further, 

8* 
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he  waited  ia  no  courteous  mood  to  receire  the 
emnd  of  this  strange  messenger.  A  dirty  slip 
of  crumpled  paper  explained  the  business  he 
was  qharged  with.  Owen  read  it  with  evident 
contempt,  tore,  the  paper,  and  scattered  the 
fragments  on  the  ground. 

"  You  will  come,  then  ?'*  said  the  boy,  look- 
ing  as  if  he  perfectly  understood  the  nature  of 
his  errand. 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  replied  Owen,  '*  but  it 
must  be  at  my  own  conyenience.  If  I  never 
refuse  to  visit  the  sick  of  my  parish,  I  may 
surely  be  allowed  to  choose  my  own  time." 

'*  Certainly,"  said  the  boy,  ^<  if  you  can  make 
them  live  till  you  come." 

**  Go  back,"  said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  high  au- 
thority ;  ^'  you  have  executed  your  commission. 
Tell  your  grandmother  I  will  be  with  her  some 
time  this  evening." 

**This  evening!"  exclaimed  the  boy;  '*it 
will  be  too  late — indeed,  sir,  it  will." 
.   *'  Is  she  so  ill,  then  ?"  asked  Owen. 

"  Why,  not  so  very  ill,  sir,  but" — and  tho 
boy  hesitated :  *'  you  will  repent  of  it,  sir,  that 
y^u  will,  if  you  don't  come  now." 

*'  I  will  not  be  the  tool  of  your  impertinence,'^ 
said  Owen ;  "  begone  !"-<-<and  he  turned  haugh* 
tily  away  from  the  boy,  who  slowly  retraced 
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his  Steps  to  the  cliff.  Anived  at  the  nifged; 
path  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  summit 
of  the  high  ground  above,  he  called  again,  more^ 
pudly  than  before,  renewing  his  assurance  thai 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  his  threat  that  O weA 
would  repent  of  it,  if  he  did  not  comply  with 
his  grandmother's  request. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  any  one  ia 
turned  away  from  pursuing  a  wrong  purpose* 
Owen  had  secretly  determined  that  that  day. 
should  be  spent  in  the.  indulgeace  of  his  own 
feelings,  regardless  of  those  of  ajp^  other  being', 
upon  earth.  He  had  determined  ajso  that  h9, 
wx)uld  yield  himself  entirely  to  the  influence  of 
gloomy  thoughts,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so« 
and  that  it  was  a  privilege  of  which  no  one  had 
the  power  to  deprive  him.  He  therefore  re-, 
mained  wandering  on  the  beach  until  a  much 
later  hour  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
agreeable  to  his  feelings  to  do  so,  simply  for 
the  satisfaction  of  following  out  his  own  pur- 
pose in  spite  of  circumstances,  and,  worse  stilli 
in  spite  of  duty. 

The  sun  was  already  far  in  the  west,  and  the. 
laborers  we^e  returning  home,  when  Oweu 
climbed  the  high  cliff,  to  which  in  fact  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  advancing  tide ;  and  as  the. 
cotta;ge  of  old  iUlie  Hurst,  to  which  he  waa. 
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bound,  stood  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
village,  before  lie  reached  the  door,  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  had  rendered  that  forlorn  and 
unattractive  spot  still  more  gloomy  than  it  ap- 
peared by  the  full  light  of  day.  On  the  narrow 
road  which  led  from  the  public  way  to  the  car- 
rier's door,  between  two  dirty  ponds,  where 
ducks  and  geese  weie  usually  seen,  stood  the 
little  urchin  who  had  done  his  grandmothei's 
behest  in  conveying  her  billet ;  and  the  moment 
Owen  came  in  sight,  he  retreated  to  the  hut, 
as  if  he  had  been  stationed  there  to  watch  for 
his  coming. 

Repelled,  as  the  delicate  senses  of  the  young 
curate  were,  by  every  aspect  of  vulgarity,  he 
would  rather  have  been  called  upon  to  preach 
ten  sermons  to  a  genteel  congregation  than  to 
say  one  word  in  private  to  such  a  woman  as 
Aiiie  Hurst.  Still  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  attend  upon  the  suffering  and  the  sick,  and 
he  nerved  himself  to  the  task  accordingly. 
What,  then,  was  his  surprise,  on  approaching 
the  bedside  of  this  old  woman,  to  feel  his  arm 
so  firmly  grasped  that  he  doubted  for  a  moment 
whether  he  was  not  in  the  power  of  one  of  her 
stalwart  grandsons ! — while  the  countenance 
of  the  apparent  sufferer,  now  absolutely  dis- 
torted with  impatience^  was  raised  so  as  almost 
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to  touch  his  Qwn.  In  this  attitude  «he  breathed 
her  story  into  his  listening  ear.  It  was  en^i 
dently  no  story  of  her  own  sufferings,  for  the 
expression  upon  Owen's  face  was  not  one  of 
sympathy,  but.  of  horror  and  indignation,  and 
of  haste  to  be  gone.  Still,  however,  she  de« 
taMied  him,  and  there  was  no  resisting  that  iron 
grasp.  Still  she  detained  him,  for  there  were 
inany  important  particulars  to  explain. 

"But,  hark!  what  sound  was  thati"  she 
whispered,  laying  her  &iger  on  her  lips ;  and 
the  boy,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  particular 
fnovement  wiih  his  feet  upon  the  floor. 

'<  Take  no  notice  now,"  said  the  w<Hnai^ 
jinking  back  on  the  bed—"  move  very  slowly ; 
and,  whateyer  you  do,  don't  appear  to  be  in 
^te." 

-  She  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  her  bodily 
sufferings ;  during  which,  if  Oweii  showed  any 
signs  of  impatience,  she  again  lifted  up  her  fin* 
ger,  with  a  look  which  sufficiently  indicated 
the  danger  there  was  of  ^  nature  of  her  com<» 
munication  being  even  so  much  as  suspeetedi 
Owen  also  thought  he  heard  the  whispering  of: 
Btrangd  voices  otrtaide  the  do(»r  and  window. 
|Ie  was  naturally  no  stranger  to  fear ;  and  what 
h^  had  heard  this  n^ht  might  have  shaken 
firmer  nerves  than  hi»,  .  It  might  be  that  the 
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rery  urgency  of  the  case,  the  immediate  need 
there  was  for  action,  supported  him, — ^for  he 
took  the  tone  of  the  old  woman,  and  even  con- 
doled with  her  on  her  sufferings ;  though  all  the 
while  his  hair  stood  up  from  his  forehead,  while 
drops  of  perspiration  gathered  there,  and  his 
whole  frame  was  trembling,  so  that  a  stranger's 
eye  might  easily  have  detected  his  emotion. 

Trusting  that  his  retreat  might  now  be  made 
with  safety,  Owen  exchanged  a  few  words  of 
common  civility  with  the  old  woman,  and  left 
the  cottage.  He  knew  that  whatever  danger 
might  threaten  him,  it  was  now  commencing ; 
yet  he  held  on  his  way  with  a  step  erect,  though 
at  the  same  time  with  a  speed  beyond  what  is 
'  required  by  any  conunon  occasion. 

He  had  already  cleared  one  short  field  from 
the  village,  when  a  rustling  was  heard  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence,  and  the  words,  "  Not 
80  fast,"  and  "  Go  by  the  Willow  Croft,"  were 
uttered  by  an  almost  breathless  voice,  which 
he  knew  to  be  that  of  the  boy  whose  embassy 
on  the  seashore  he  had  so  blindly  and  foolishly 
disregarded. 

The  path  by  the  Willow  Croft  was  at  least 
half  a  mile  further  than  that  which  Owen  had 
chosen,  and  to  go  by  this  route,  and  to  go  slow- 
ly, seemed  almost  too  much  for  his  patienco 
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and  self-possession.  Certain,  however,  that  to 
disobey  the  injunctions  of  such  an  informant  as 
Old  Ailie,  would  be  most  effectually  to  defeat 
his  object,  he  walked  straight  into  a  narrow 
dell,  where  the  path  was  so  closely  hemmed  in 
by  copse- wood  and  willows,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  know,  had  any  one 
been  disposed  to  track  his  footsteps. 

The  highest  part  of  what  was. called  the  Wil- 
low Croft,  immediately  overlooked  the  orchard, 
farmyard,  and  back  premises  of  Heatherstone 
Grange.  Before  Owen  had  reached  this  part 
of  the  field,  he  was  sensible  of  a  strange  dis- 
tinctness  about  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 
hedge  which  bounded  his  horizon.  Unable 
now  to  make  any  further  calculations  upon  the 
consequences  of  his  own  movements,  he  sprang 
over  the  gate  which  separated  him  from  the 
lane,  and  in  another  moment  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  noble  stack-yard  of  the  Grange,  where 
an  awful  spectacle  presented  itself  to  his  view. 
At  the  base  of  every  stack,  light  blue  flames 
were  beginning  to  appear — so  numerous,  and 
so  widely  spread,  that  it  was  evident  the  de- 
structive element  must  have  been  introduced  by 
an  agency  more  effectual  than  mere  accident 

Bewildered  with  the  scene  before  bim,  Owen 
paused  one  moment  to  reflect  upon  the  wisest 
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measures  to  adopt  in  the  absence  of  the  Squiiv 
and  his  sons.  To  awaken  the  terrors  of  Mrs. 
Alionby  was  like  setting  fire  to  a  train  of  con^^t 
fusion,  the  consequences  of  which  no  human 
being  could  calculate  upon.  Besides  which, 
the  house  was  still  safe,  and  unless  the  wird 
changed,  there  was  every  probability  that  it 
would  remain  so.  Owen,  therefore,  flew  to  the 
cottage  of  a  laborer  who  lived  close  by,  and 
desiring  him  to  call  out  the  men-servants  from 
the  hall,  despatched  one  of  them  on  the  fleetest 
horse  in  the  stable,  to  bring  home  Mr.  Allonby 
and  his  sons. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  was  gaining  on 
every  hand.  The  men-servants,  who  had  all 
retired  to  rest,  looked  at  each  other  bewildered 
and  confounded ;  and,  without  a  leader  to  di«> 
Tect  them  what  to  do,  hastened  this  way  and 
that,  unconscious  of  any  definite  object  in  what 
they  did.  Owen  alone  retained  his  self-po»- 
session.  Like  many  of  those  sensitive  char- 
acters whose  feelings  are  too  delicate  for  com- 
mon use,  he  would  have  been  the  last  mia.  that 
any  one  would  have  applied  to  in  a  desperate 
emergency,  requiring  moral  as  well  as  physical 
energy ;  yet  Owen,  with  all  his  gentleness,  pos- 
sessed a  mine  of  mental  power,  which,  when 
properly  directed,  is  of  infinitely  more  value 
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than  mere  brute  force.  Had  Squire  Allonby  * 
been  there,  with  all  his  bustle  and  his  bluster, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Owen  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  field  of  action,  or  have  Aiain- 
tained  a  comparatively  useless  post ;  but,  feel- 
ing that  there  was  no  one  else  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  affairs,  he  seemed  in  that  very  moment 
to  step  forth  into  life  under  a  new  character. 
The  men-servants,  who  were  at  first  disposed 
to  dispute  his  authority,  became  absolutely 
overawed  by  the  promptness  of  his  decision, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  his  orders  were 
given  ;  while  his  slight  and  graceful  figure,  mo- 
ting  from  place  to  place  amid  that  scene  of  up- 
roar and  destruction,  looked  more  like  a  spirit 
than  a  man.  All  his  efibrts,  however,  though 
put  in  force  by  so  many  able  hands,  were  una- 
vailing to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  devouring  ele- 
ment, so  surely  had  the  malignant  plot  been  laid. 
The  flames  had  now  gained  such  mastery  that 
they  seemed  to  lick  with  their  fiery  tongues  the 
victims  they  were  about  to  devour,  while  they 
curved  with  arrowy  light  around  each  sombre 
mass,  and  threw  a  strange  and  lurid  splendoi 
upon  the  foliage  of  the  surrounding  trees. 

Owen,  sensible  that  the  wind  was  changing, 
had  for  some  time  been  too  intent  upon  discov- 
ering ever^  new  symptom  of  ignition  in  that^ 
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pait  of  the  premises  adjoining  the  honse»  to 
think  of  what  might  be  transpiiii^.  within  the 
walls,  when  shrieks  that  seemed  to  eehotothe 
starry  vault  above,  annoonced  that  terror,  if  not 
actual  danger,  had  reached  the  hel{^ss  occi> 
pants  of  the  mansion.  Owen  looked  op — ^wo^ 
men  or  children  were  escafong'from  every  door. 
But  this  was  not  all.  A  rapidly  increasing  light 
was  seen  to  glare  through  the  windows  of  one 
apartment,  a  sort  of  outrbuilding,  separated  from 
the  house,  yet  so  slightly  that  scarcely  leas  than 
a  miracle  could  save  the  whole  structure.  Now 
then  was  the  real  danger.  Now  was  the  conflict 
too  great  for  one  man  to  bear  alone,  and  how 
did  Owen  turn  every  moment  and  look  and  lis- 
ten for  the  return  of  the  master  of  the  house ! 
He  came  at  last.  The  tlumdering  tread  of 
iiorses  at  full  speed  was  heard  along  the  ave« 
nue ;  the  master  and  his  sons  arrived-Trand 
how  ?  They  had  been  dining  out ;  they  had 
partaken  freely,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
country,  of  their  neighbor's  hospitality,  and 
whatever  their  feelings  of  alarm  or  grief  might 
be,  not  one  of  them  had  a  head  sufficiently  clear 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done.  From  the  quar- 
ter whence  Owen  had  expected  help,  he  had, 
therefore,  to  encounter  discord  and  confusion. 
Orders  were  given  by  one,  and  countermanded 
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by  another  ;  none  could  keep  in  mind  his  own 
purpose ;  and  the  ruin  of  all  that  was  material 
seemed  about  to  be  consummated  by  the  pre- 
fious  overthrow  of  the  right  balance  of  mind. 

Confounded  and  dispirited,  Owen  had  clasp« 
ed  his  hands  together  in  a  fit  of  anguish  and 
despair,  when  Margaret  stood  beside  him  per- 
fectly collected,  but  with  her  lips  as  pale  as 
ashes,  and  she  spoke  with  breathless  haste — 

"  My  mother  and  the  children  are  all  safe," 
said  she,  "  in  the  summer-house,  and  the  ser- 
Tants  are  there  too,  but  nobody  recollects  poor 
little  Mary  asleep  in  the  nursery;  come  with 
me,  wrap  me  in  something  that  will  keep  off 
the  fire — ^for  see !  see !  it  is  close  to  that  room 
that  the  fiames  are  raging." 

Owen  and  Margaret  fiew  to  the  spot ;  the 
former  was  soon  seen  ascending  a  ladder  to  the 
window  of  the  nursery,  his  head  bound  round 
with  a  wet  cloth  which  Margaret  had  provided 
for  him,  and  in  another  moment  he  stood  with 
the  infant  at  the  open  casement.  Never  was  a 
welcome  more  fervent  than  that  with  which 
Margaret  received  it  in  her  extended  arms. — 
"Now,  now !" she  cried, "  we  are  all  safe ;  let 
the  flames  do  their  worst ;  they  cannot  part  us 
now." 

So  long  as  Owen  had  felt  himself  the  moving 
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spring  of  action,  neither  his  strength  nor  his 
determination  had  failed ;  but  now,  when  his 
best  endeavors  were  defeated  by  the  disorder 
and  mismanagement  of  others, — ^now  when  he 
was  no  longer  called  upon  for  invention  or  ef« 
fort,-^he  sunk,  as  exhausted  nature  is  wont  to 
do  under  such  circumstances,  and,  heedless  of 
the  conflagration  around  him,  would  have  re- 
mained upon  the  steps  of  the  hall-door,  had  not 
Margaret  implored  him  to  seek  some  place  of 
greater  safety.  Nor  were  her  entreaties  all : 
fainting  as  she  was,  she  bade  him  lean  upon 
her  arm,  and  with  the  child  in  the  other,  she 
thus  supported  both  until  they  reached  a  seat  in 
the  yew-tree  garden,  where  they  could  hear  and 
see  the  devastation  of  the  raging  element  with- 
out fear  of  its  invading  their  retreat. 

"  Are  you  better  now  ?"  said  Margaret ; "  are 
you  well  enough  to  be  left  alone  ? — for  I  must 
hasten  to  my  poor  mother." 

"  Stay  one  moment  longer,"  said  Owen. 

"  I  will  stay,  I  will  do  anything  that  I  can 
to  serve  you,  only  tell  me  what  it  is  ;  for  you 
have  this  night  risked  your  life  again  and  again 
for  us    Oh  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  serve  you.' 

"  You  can  be  my  sister — ^my  friend !"  said 
Owen,  faintly. 

I  will !"  ezclaimeil  Margaret,  "  I  will,  as 
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Heaven  will  be  my  lielp  and  guide.  But  you 
must  be  your  own  friend  too,  or  how  can  my 
efforts  be  availing  ?" 

"  How  r 

"  You  must  be  your  better  self ;  you  must  re- 
member this  night  of  how  much  you  are  capa- 
ble ;  and  left  it  rouse  you  into  acting  nobly  and 
consistently,  and  in'  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
high  and  sacred  calling." 

-^"  But  my  vow,  Margaret — I  had  forgotten 
my  broken  vow." 

"  Think  not  of  that,  except  as  it  may  warn 
you  for  the  future.  If  in  one  sad  night  you 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  your  own 
weakness  and  your  own  danger,  let  the  morrow 
find  you  so  far  a  wiser  man,  that  you  will  never 
trust  to  the  same  temptation  again.  Renew 
that  sacred  vow,  with  a  twofold  determination 
to  keep  it  henceforth  inviolate.  Imagine  that 
your  mother  sees  and  hears  you,  and  is  con- 
scious of  your  sincerity ;  and  if  an  earthly  pa- 
rent would  own  and  welcome  a  second  resolu- 
tion made  upon  the  ruin  of  the  first,  how  much 
more  your  heavenly  Father,  whose  promises 
and  whose  discipline  are  alike  calculated  for 
those  who  come  back  like  the  prodigal,  and  say, 
*  Father,  I  have  sinned  in  thy  sight,  and  before 
heaven  !* " 
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While  Margaret  was.  still  speaking,  shouts 
of  joy  announced  that  assistance  had  arrived 
from  another  quarter.  Fire-engines  were 
brought  to  play  upon  the  mansion,  but  a  small 
portion  of  which  had  suffered  from  the  flames. 
Order  was  at  the  same  time  restored  by  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  act  with  authority  on 
such  occasions ;  and  though  the  loss  of  proper- 
ty was  great,  the  dawn  of  morning  found  the 
Squire  and  his  family  safely  re-established  in 
their  ancient  home. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


,  HREE  years  had  elapsed 
L  after  the  memoiable  night 
t  of  the  fire  at  the  Grange, 
1  whea  two  horsemen,  one 
^^,V  fine  summer's  morning, 
rode  slowly  and  silently 
j^f^-*^  along  the  road  from  Bran- 
fy^  Bton  Hall  to  the  village  of 
'  Heatherstone.  They  could 
scarcely  be  anpposed  lo  be  wea- 
ry, the  distance  they  had  irav- 
LS  so  short ;  yet  they  both 
'  pulled  their  hats  over  their  heated 
'  brows  on  the  side  from  whence  tha 
s  rays  were  shining,  and  one  of 
n  coiaplained  bitterly  of  a  head- 
ache, while  the  other  apoke  peevishly  to  his 
horse,  and  even  set  spurs  into  his  sides  for 
inching  from  the  flies  which  seemed  ready  to 
devour  him.  It  was  evident  that  both  were  in 
the  worst  possible  humor — vexed  with  the  hot 
snn,  vexed  with  the  insects,  and,  perhaps,  if  the 
truth  hod  been  fully  told,  vexed  with  themselres. 
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Peter  AUonby,  the  elder  horsemaoy  nad 
grown  stouter,  coarser,  and  in  eTery  respect 
more  vulgar,  during  the  lapse  of  the  last  three 
years ;  while  Robert,  whom  his  sister  used  to 
think  so  handsome,  wore  on  his  countenance 
the  traces  of  deep  passions,  not  unmixed  with 
deeper  vice.  In  the  elder  brother,  the  animal 
was  rapidly  assuming  its  mastery  over  the  man ; 
in  the  younger,  there  were  glimpses  of  a  nature 
darker  and  more  dangerous  than  mere  animal 
life  presents ; — and  both  were  returning  home 
after  a  day  of  country  hospitality  at  Branston 
Hall,  where  James  Allonby,  the  now  portly  and 
authoritative  master,  was  accustomed  to  preside 
over  a  well-fiunished  table  ;  while  his  sickly, 
slighted  wife  either  retired  to  her  novel  in  the 
nursery,  or  enjoyed  her  revenge,  by  complain- 
ing, to  a  coterie  of  humble  admirers,  of  those 
insults  and  general  grievances  which  she  never 
for  a  single  moment  studied  how  to  prevent. 

"  Let  us  turn  in  upon  the  parson,"  said  Peter 
Allonby,  as  they  approached  the  village ;  *^  he 
will  either  be  planting  his  potatoes,  or  putting 
his  child  to  bed." 

The  two  brothers  agreed  to  do  as  Peter  had 
proposed ;  and  the  better  to  enjoy  the  sport  of 
taking  the  parson,  as  they  called  him,  by  sur- 
prise, they  fastened  their  horses  to  a  neighbor* 
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ing  tree,  and  stole  gently  past  the  comeT  of  the 
beautiful  cottage,  which  had  lately  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Parsonage. 

We  have  said  it  was  a  sunbright  morning  in 
summer  :  the  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  but 
the  lark  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  all  around 
the  warblers  of  the  woods  and  fields  were  filling 
the  fresh  air  with  such  a  thrill  of  melody  as 
must  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  any  one  who 
listened  for  a  moment  to  their  song.  That  cot- 
tage-garden, too,  was  full  of  fresh  flowers,  and 
the  sweetbrier,  the  pink,  and  the  rambling  hon- 
eysuckle sent  forth  their  delicious  perfume  to 
mingle  with  the  scent  of  new-mown  hay.  But 
who  shall  paint  their  gorgeous  coloring,  or  de- 
scribe the  different  charm  of  star,  and  coronet, 
and  leafy  spray,  and  over  all  that  rich  and  mel- 
low light  which  gave  to  the  dark  trees  a  deeper 
shade,  and  threw  the  winding  walks  and  grassy 
slopes  of  that  sweet  garden  into  mysterious  and 
flitting  beauty  beneath  the  trembling  shadow  of 
the  tall  acacia,  the  poplar,  and  the  waving  ash ! , 

The  cdttage-door  was  sheltered  by  a  porch, 
extending  into  trellis- work,  and  wreathed  about 
with  rambling  plants — yet  not  so  closely  but 
that  the  light  fell  through,  and  there,  beneath 
that  canopy,  was  seated  Owen  Meredith,  and 
his  wife,  once  Margaret  Allonby,  with  her  in> 
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fant  in  her  arms.  The  father  was  leading  fhnn 
the  sacred  page  of  a  BiUe  which  lay  tipon  Jus 
knee ;  while  the  mother  gazed  intently  on  a 
page  more  difficult  to  read — ^the  face  of  her 
sleeping  child. 

The  two  brothers  looked  by  stealth  upon 
Ihis  scene,  and  Peter  AUonby  was  highly  en- 
tertained at  the  idea  of  breaking  suddenly  upon 
it ;  but  Robert  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brow,  and 
leaned  in  silence  with  both  his  arms  upon  the 
paling  which  separated  the  garden  from  the 
road. 

•*  Now,"  said  Peter,  "  let  us  have  at  them." 
But  Robert  stood  still. 

*'  ril  tell  you  what,"  said  he  at  last, "  I  would 
give  all  I  have  in  the  world,  to  be  reading  my 
Bible  in  that  cottage,  with  such  a  wife  as  Mar* 
garet  by  my  side." 

A  loud  laugh  from  Peter  put  an  end  at  once 
to  their  concealment,  and  to  the  quiet  occupa- 
tions of  those  within  the  porch.  They  were, 
of  course,  invited  in ;  for  it  was  a  point  of  con- 
science with  Owen,  never  to  refuse  the  rites 
of  hospitality  to  any  of  Margaret's  relations  ; 
and  he  was  the  more  solicitous  on  this  subject, 
because  he  added'  not  to  these  rites  the  stimu- 
lants to  which  her  "brothers  were  but  too  much 
addicted. 
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"  As  we  never  use  such  things  ourselres/' 
he  was  accustomed  to  say,  f'  nor  offer  them  to 
our  guests,  we  are  the  more  bound  to  be  will- 
ing at  all  times  to  set  before  them  such  refresh* 
ments  as  we  have,  in  order  that  they  may  noi 
mistake  our  motives,  or  think  we  merely  want 
a  plea  for  getting  rid  of  their  society." 

If  it  was  beautiful  to  mark  the  holy  calm  and 
sweet  serenity  of  that  scene,  while  the  father 
and  the  mother  pursued,  undisturbed,  the  cur- 
rent of  their  separate  thoughts,  it  was  no  less 
so  to  behold  Uie  promptness,  the  cheerfulness, 
and  the  perfect  charity,  with  which  both  arose, 
to  give  a  welcome  to  guests^not  by  any  means 
the  most  c(»\genial  to  their  tastes  and  feelings. 
With  Owen,  the  task  of  duty  was  comparative- 
ly  slight ;  but  Margaret,  whose  domestic  asso- 
ciates were  very  few,  was  obliged  to  consign 
her  infant  to  other  care,  and  to  bestir  herself 
in  the  preparation  of  a  breakfast  for  her  brothers. 
Yet  she  did  this  in  so  kind  and  cordial  a  mua* 
ner,  as  well  as  with  such  perfect  skill  in  pre- 
paring what  was  most  adapted  to  appetites  in 
the  state  of  theirs,  that:  Peter  sat  down  with 
evident  satisfaction,  to  make,  yrhBX  he  consider- 
ed the  best  thing  under  the  «un<-^a  hearty  meal. 

Robert,  on  whose  more  irritaUoi  frame  the 
excesses,  of  which  he  was  so  often  guilty,  pro- 
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husband,  you  shall  find  that  I,  who  hare  loved 
you  so  long,  and  so  faithfully — ^yes,  that  I  will 
be  the  first  to  close  our  doors  against  you.'' 

"  There  will  be  little  need  for  that^'  mutter-, 
ed  Robert,  between  his  half-closed  lips  ;  *'  for  if 
I  guess  right,  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall  cioss 
your  threshold." 

When  silence  succeeds  to  such  an  explosion 
of  angry  feeling,  it  needs  more  than  common 
tact  to  bring  about  anything  like  social  conver- 
sation.  Margaret  did  this  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, by  addressing  herself  to  her  brother 
Peter,  on  subjects  which  were,  in  reality,  the 
most  foreign  to  her  thoughts.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  regain  anything  like  gener- 
al cheerfulness,  and  the  two  guests  rose  to  take 
their  leave  without  so  much  as  a  wish  being 
expressed  that  they  would  prolong  their  stay. 

"  I  think  I  have  left  my  whip,"  said  Robert, 
returning  hastilyto  the  cottage,  after  Peter  had 
mounted  his  horse ;  and  while  Owen  stood  by 
the  garden-gate.  "  And  now,  Margaret,"  said 
*he,  for  he  saw  that  his  sister  was  weeping 
— "  my  own  dear  Margaret,  will  you  forgive 
me  r 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  more.  Hia 
sister's  arms  were  around  his  neck,  her  kiss 
was  upon  his  brow,  before  she  had  time  to  tell 
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fcim  how  free,  how  entire,  was  her  forgiveness. 
Indeed,  what  words  could  have  been  so  con- 
vincing, as  that  fond  caress — ^the  same  he  had 
80  often  felt  in  the  yew-tree  garden,  when  their 
hearts  were  not  so  widely  separated  as  now— ^ 
when  ke  had  not  shown  before  her  and  the 
.  world,  before  men  and  angels,  before'  the  Cre- 
ator of  earth  and  heaven,  that  he  despised  his 
laws,  rejected  his  gospel,  and  would  none  of 
his  consolations  ? 

**I  cannot  part  with  you,"  said  Margaret. 
"  You  are  going,  I  know  not  where,  into  the 
great  world,  among  all  its  temptations.  Pro- 
mise me  one  thing,  and  I  will  let  you  go.  Pro- 
mise me,  that  if  the  time  should  ever  come, 
when  you  are  friendless,  homeless,  and  desti- 
tute of  health  and  happiness  ;  yet  with  a  wish, 
even  the  very  faintest,  to  return  to  the  ways 
of  peace-^promise  me,  that  you  will  come 
back  to  me,  wherever,  or  whatever  I  may  be." 

"  I  do  promise,"  said  Robert,  with  his  hands 
clasped,  and  his  eyes  upraised.  "  And  now, 
farewell !  for  it  is  no  idle  threat.  My  father  has 
at  last  obtained  me  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  I  leave  home  to-morrow,  most  probably 
never  to  return." 

It  was  true,  as  Robert  had  said.  Neither  Mr. 
nor  Mrs  Allonby,  in  suffering  their  sons  to  pass 
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through  the  nursery  to  the  stable,  had  ever  cal- 
culated upon  what  would  be  the  final  result  of 
such  a  state  of  disorder  and  misrule  as  the  in 
terior  of  the  establishment  at  Hcatherstone 
Grange  presented.  Still  less  had  they  ever 
reflected  upon  the  responsibility  of  sending 
forth  into  the  world  so  many  immortal  beings, 
unoccupied  by  any  pursuits  but  those  which 
are  common  to  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity, 
and  unprotected  by  any  principles  but  those 
which  relate  to  mutual  interest  and  good-fellow- 
ship in  the  community  at  large. 

In  the  course  of  years,  however,  this  system 
of  mismanagement  began  to  tell  upon  the  char- 
acters of  the  different  members  of  the  AUbnby 
family.  The  careless  became  coarse,  the  bold 
became  brutal,  and  those  who  were  reckless  of 
authority  became  insolent  and  imperative.  It 
was  surprising,  that  among  such  rude  and  bois- 
terous spirits  Owen  Meredith  should  retain  ei- 
ther respect  or  power.  Yet  so  it  was,  at  least 
during  their  hours  of  tuition,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  respected  him  accordingly  ; — ^for  he 
could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  assumption  of  command,  Owen  in 
reality  exercised  an  authority  greater  than  his 
own.  Margaret  also  rose,  by  comparison  with 
her  brothers,  in  the  estimation  of  her  father ; 
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for,  despite  the  humble  position  which  he  be- 
lieved all  women  filled  in  the  creation,  there 
was  a  quiet  dignity,  a  self-poaaession,  a  clear- 
ness of  motive  and  principle  in  the  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  which  almost  awed  him  into  re- 
ispect ;  and  when  first  informed  of  the  attach- 
ment between  her  and  Owen,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  their  characters  were  in  every  respect 
calculated  to  exercise  a  happy  influence  upon 
each  other. 

It  is  true  that  in  pecmiiary  matters,  the  con- 
•nezion  was  far  from  being  such  as  he  would 
have  chosen  for  his  daughter ;  but  Oweh,  be- 
fore he  could  have  invited  Margaret  to  leave 
her  father's  home  for  his,  had  had  another  cu- 
raey  offered  to  him,  which  so  far  increased  his 
income  that  he  was  able  to  take  possession  of 
the  prettiest  cottage  in  Heatherstone,  which, 
with  the  help  of  Margaret's  dowry,  had  been 
£tted  up  and  rendered  the  peaceful  and  happy 
•home  already  described. 

All,  .however,  was  ^Inot  perfect  satisfaction 
within  these  peaceful  walls,  for  Owen's  tem- 
perament was  subject  to  heights  and  depths, 
which  no  other  woman  could  have  regulated 
and  accommodated  herself  to  so  well  as  Mar^ 
garet.  Still  it  was  a  constant  task — a  never- 
icnding  labor  of  love,  to  moderate  his  expecta- 
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tions,  to  calm  his  ruffled  feelings,  to  heal  his 
sensitive  spirit,  when  wounded  by  the  rough 
usage  of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  look  upon 
human  life  as  neither  too  lovely  nor  top  repul- 
sive, but  simply  as  it  is — in  short,  to  make  him 
look  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  truth,  rather 
than  that  of  poetry  or  romance. 

Had  Owen,  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  been  able 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  first  impressions,  he 
would  have  had  to  lament,  through  the  whole 
of  his  after  life,  that  he  had  gratified  his  taste, 
rather  than  consulted  his  judgment,  or  submit- 
ted his  choice  to  the  test  of  principle.  What- 
ever Louisa  Linton  might  have  been  with  him, 
she  was  divested,  by  ^er  marriage  with  James 
Allonby,  of  all  the  pleasing  colors  in  which  her 
character  had  at  first  appeared.  Whether  it  was 
that  the  selfishness  of  her  husband  awoke  the 
same  feeling  in  her  own  breast,  or  that  it  had 
always  been  there,  few  people  gave  themselves 
the  trouble  to  inquire  ;  but  certainly  the  bicker- 
ings and  disputes  at  Branston  Hall  afforded 
theme  for  many  a  gossip's  story — while  the 
master  of  the  mansion  looked  in  vain  upon  the 
scowling  brow  of  his  wife  to  find  the  beauty  he 
had  once  beheld,  or  imagined  to  be  there. 

Far  different  was  the  case  with  Margaret 
Those  clear  bright  eyes,  so  deeply  touching  ia 
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iheir  «xpr688iTe  tenderness,  so  quick  to  per- 
ceive, so  prompt  to  check,  were  the  stainless 
mirror  in  which  her  h«sband  saw  reflected  the 
good  or  the  evil  of  each  separate  act  of  his  life. 
Equally  subject  to  fits  of  eager  enthusiasm  and 
deep  despondency,  and  far  too  sensitive  for  sta 
bility  in  any  course  he  might  adopt,  the  firmness 
and  integrity  of  his  wife  were  like  a  wall  of 
safety  beside  his  path ;  while  her  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  higher  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and,  in  short,  for  all  that  was  beautiful 
or  excellent  in  his  character,  gave  the  charm 
of  softness  and  humility  to  her  intercourse  with 
him. 

Never  was  her  skill  in  (Hiilding  up  what  was 
good  and  noble  in  his  nature  more  called  in 
question  than  on.  occasions  like  that  which  has 
been  described  as  the  last  visit  .of  Robert  Al- 
lonby  to  their  cottage.  Words  rashly  spoken, 
and  sometimes  without  the  least  foundation  i)i 
Iruth,  were  apt  to  dwell  upon  his^  nund,  and 
goad  his  Spirit  to  a  state  of  the  deepest  distress, 
perpetually  driving  him  back  to  the  humiliating 
reflection  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  indu- 
cing an  amiable  woman  to  descend  in  the  scale 
of  oemfbrt  and  respectability  by  becoming  his 
wife. 

firroundless  and  visionary  as  this  complaint 
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would  justly  have  appeared  to  any  one  wli^ 
looked  on  Margaret's  cKeerfbl,  healthy  counts 
nance,  it  was  not  too  absurd  to  dwell  npcm  a 
mind  like  Owen's,  and  now,  when  the  two  Ak- 
lonbys  were  gone,  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
porch,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  distant  land- 
scape, and  that  drooping  and  dissatisfied  ex- 
pression upon  his  countenanee  which  Margaret 
luiew  but  too  well  how  to  interf^ret. 

**  You  are  not  thinking  of  poor  Robert's  fool- 
ish words)  are  you,  dear  Owen  ?"  said  she. 

^*  I  am,"  replied  her  hui^nd ;  **  and  I  am 
^thinking,  too,  that  rather  than  your  father  shouM 
have  to  repent  of  allowing  you  to  be  my  wife, 
I  would  br^ak  my  vow  again,  and  live. like  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

'*  And  if  you  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world,'' 
observed  Margaret,  "  perhaps  you  might  do  so 
(With  safety.  But  remember  your  peculiar  cir- 
'cumstances — ^your  family." 

"  Yes,  you  do  well,"  internqpted  Owen,  **  U> 
remind  me  of  my  family.'*  * 

*'  And  will  you  too  be  captious  and  unkind  V* 
said  Margaret,  while  a  cloud  of  gathering  tears 
came  over  her  beautiful  eyes  ;  for  she  had  that 
-day  borne  enough,  and  her  heart  was  heavy 
with  the  recollection  of  her  brother's  words. ' 
*    It  was  impossible  for  Owen  deliberately  10 
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giVe  pain  to  any  human  being — least  of  all  to 
Ids  wife  ;  and  his  temper,  by  whatever  cause  it 
might  be  ruffled,  was  always  either  soothed  by 
her  judicious  treatment,  or  restrained  by  the 
dread  of  awakening  uneasiness  in  her  faithful 
and  devoted  heart.  He  became,  therefore,  as 
calm  and  as  kind  as  usual ;  but  still  the  harsh 
and  thoughtless  expression  of  Robert  AUonby 
remained  like  a  load  upon  his  souL  Was  it 
right,  he.  asked  of  himself  a  thousand  times,  to 
degrade  the  woman  he  had  married — ^the  woman 
he  most  admired  uid  honored — was  it  right  to 
degrade  her  in  the  opinion  of  others,  especially 
of  her  own  family,  and  zkl  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  rule  which  had  only  been  adopt- 
ed out  of  consideration  to  his  own  weak- 
ness ?  Would  it  not  be  more  generous  in  him, 
and  more  respectful  to  her,  to  set  aside  this  rule 
altogether,  whatever  the  consequences  to  him- 
self might  be  ? — and  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
should  thus  escape  the  injurious  remarks  which 
singularity  always  occasions,  he  should  be  bet- 
ter able  to  restore  his  wife  to  that  position  in 
society  which  it  was  evident  her  father  and  her 
brothers  considered  her  to  have  lost  by  her  al- 
liance with  him. 

Such  were  the  frequent  reflections  of  Owen 
Meredith ;  and  especially  one  day  as  he  pur- 
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sued  his  aoliUry-  walk  to  the  residence  of  t^ 
only  friend  .whom,  in  that  neighborhood,  he  re** 
ally  considered  as  such.  Mr.  Mason  (for  that 
was  the  gentleman's  name)  was  a  man  of  ez^ 
emplary  conduct,  whose  religious  prineifdes 
none  could  call  in  question,  because  they  were 
evinced  by  the  even  tenor  of  a  life  as  peaceful 
as  it  was  inoffensiye  and  happy.  Around  the 
plentiful  board  of  Mr.  Mason,  a  cheerful  wife 
and  blooming  family  were  wont  to  m^eet ;  and 
such  were  the  familiar  terms  on  which  Owen 
Joined  their  social  circle,  that  his  peculiar  ab^ 
iltemiousness  was  the  theme  of  much  good*> 
humored  raillery,  and  many  a  playful  jest.      ^ 

All  this  Owen  was  accustomed  to  bear  with 
the  most  perfect  equanimity  of  mind,-«fbr  he 
loved  both  the  children  and  their  parents  ;  and 
they  were,  besides,  too  well-bred,  and  too  deli<- 
«ate  and  kind  in  their  own  feelings,  for  it  to  be 
possible  they  should  give  offence  to  any  one  by 
<whom  they  were  known  and  trusted  as  they 
were  by  Owen. 

It  happened,  howerer^  on  this  particular  day, 
chat  Mr.  Mason  took  up  the  subject  more  seri- 
4>usly  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;  and  as  he 
and  Owen  sat  together  after  dinner,  he  asked 
.ium>  for  the  first  time^  what  were  his  real  mo- 
-lives  for  so  strictly  adhering  to  a  line  of  coii« 
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duct  which,  while  it  appeared  to  be  productive 
of  no  particular  good,  was  the  occasion,  from 
ts  very  siagularity,  of  much  injurious  remark« 
which,  in  a  minister  of  religion,  ought  always, 
if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Owen  felt  his  col<Hr  deepen  as  he  prepared 
himself  to  reply ;  and  what  could  he  say  ?  He 
had  been  open  and  communicative  with  liis 
friend  on  every  other  .subject,  but  how  could  he 
speak  of  the  degradation  of  liis  own  family,  now 
that  Margaret  was  involved  in  their  shame  ? 
He  very  naturally  hesita^  in  his  reply ;  but 
at  last  concluding  that  the  secret  of  his  father's 
and  his  brothers'  fate  was  best  buried  with 
them,  he  endeavored  to  meet  the  arguments  of 
his  friend  by  reasons  in  favor  of  a  general 
adoption  of  his  own  rule. 

Here,  however,  Owen  found  himself  weaker 
than  he  had  expected ;  for  Mr.  Mason  was  a 
good  inan — a  religious  man — a  man  so  much 
better,  he  believed,  than  himself,  that  whatever 
line  of  conduct  he  approved,  Owen  felt  a  pre^ 
disposition  to  regard  as  right. 

"  If  your  object," said  Mr.  MasoU)  as  he  close- 
ly pursued  the  subject,  ^*  be  to  benefit  others  by 
youi  example,  how  much  better  your  influence 
would  be,  exemplified  in  a  temperate  use  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  than  in  totally  abstain- 
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ing  from  them.  By  adopting,  Id  moderation 
the  general  customs  of  society,  you  show  that 
man,  as  a  rational  being,  and  with  a  due  rever- 
ence for  the  moral  law  before  him,  knows  how 
to  govern  his  appetites  and  restrain  his  animal 
propensities ;  by  abstaining  altogether,  you  act 
the  part  of  an  anchorite,  who  retires  from  the 
world,  because  he  has  neither  strength  of  his 
own,  nor  sufficient  faith  to  enable  him  to  resist 
ts  temptations." 

All  this  was  new  to  Owen.  It  was  possible, 
he  began  to  think,  that  certain  acts,  which  re- 
gard for  his  own  safety  would  otherwise  have 
required  of  him  as  a  private  individual,  might 
be  injurious  to  his  influence  in  the  church. 
His  pride  was  roused,  too,  by  the  thought  that 
the  people  over  whom  his  pastoral  care  extend- 
ed, should  thus  have  room  to  suspect  him  of 
not  being  able  to  govern  hi»  own  will.  He  was 
able  to  govern  it.  No  man  had  a  right  to  say 
of  him  that  he  was  weaker  than  the  rest  of' 
mankind  ;  and  that  he  dared  not  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  a  friend,  or  be  hospitable  him- 
self, lest  he  should  be  guilty  of  excess.  The 
idea  was  revolting  in  the  extreme  ;  and  he  bent 
down  his  head  in  sullen  indignation,  while  Mr. 
Mason  went  on : 

**  Aa  a  minister  of  religion,  too,  there  i»  an 
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all-powerful  argument  against  you  in  the  in- 
stance of  our  Saviour ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I 
fli»nfess  I  should  think  myself  venturing  upon 
dangerous  ground,  if  I  presumed  to  be  more 
scrupulous  than  he  who  left  us  an  example  of 
holiness  in  life  and  conduct  to  which  no  man 
has  ever  yet  attained." 

Owen  was  silent.  These  words  sunk  deep 
into  his  heart.  "  Is  it  so  ?"  said  he  at  last-:- 
*'  and  have  I  been  all  this  while  in  error  ?" 

**  In  this  one  instance  you  are  in  error,"  said 
his  friend,  *'  and  I  grieve  over  it  the  more,  be- 
cause your  influence  is  in  other  respects  so 
useM  and  beneficial." 

Had  a  man  of  less  scrupulous  conduct  urged 
the  same  arguments  upon  Owen,  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  would  have  produced  little  im- 
pression .  But  as  a  creature  of  feeling,  he  yield- 
ed to  their  influence  ;  and  simply  because  he 
placed  implicit  trust  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
friend's  motives,  the  correctness  of  his  life, 
and  the  purity  of  his  principles,  he  began  seri- 
ously to  question — nay,  rather  to  doubt  than  to 
question,  whether  the  sentiments  of  such  a  man 
were  not  more  likely  to  be  right  than  his  own. 

It  was  late  before  Owen  MQredith  reached 
home  that  night,  for  he  felt  a  reluctance  to 
meeting  and  conversing  with  his  wife  on  a  sub* 
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ject  which  now  absoibed  his  thoughts.  The 
following  day  he  was  to  dine  at  the  Grange ; 
and  if  he  was  leally  in  enor,  it  would  affoid 
him  a  good  opportunity  of  commencing  a  new 
line  of  conduct,  before  a  family,  who,  whatever 
the  difference  between  their  sentiments  and  his 
own  might  be  on  subjects  in  general,  had,  ac- 
cording to  their  peculUr  notions  of  kindness 
and  respect,  always  treated  him  with  attention 
and  forbearance. 

Owen  set  off  on  his  walk  to  the  Grange, 
witliout  having  exchanged  a  single  word  with 
his  wife  on  the  subject  of  his  conversation  the 
previous  day ;  and  Margaret,  happily  uncon- 
scious of  what  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  em- 
ployed herself  in  making  some  domestic  ar- 
rangements,  which  could  best  be  completed 
when  she  was.  alone.  It  was  one  of  those 
busy  days  in  which  women  are  apt  to  ■  forget 
everything  but  the  occupation  they  have  in 
hand — ^to  forget,  at  least,  until  evening  comev 
But  then,  when  the  task  is  iSnished,  the  cur 
tains  are  let  down,  he  customary  meal  is  pre 
pared,  and  the  solitary  wife  sits  down  beside 
her  silent  hearth ;  then  come  those  busy  memo 
ries,  those  fond  .and  tender  thoughts,  which 
seem  to  rush  with  tenfold  force  into  the  centre 
of  the  heart,  from  having  been  banished  even 
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for  80  short  a  season,  frooi  their  accustomed, 
their  rightful,  and  their  natural  home. 

It  was  thus  with  Margaret.  And  she  kept 
her  baby  long  awake  that  night,  hoping  its 
father  would  return  to  fold  it  in  his  arms,  and 
bless  the  closing  of  its  dewy  eyelids.  And  then 
she  rose,  and  placed  his  slippers  in  their  accus* 
tomed  position,  and  drew  his  chair  beside  her, 
and  listened,  and  still  he  did  not  come.  Her 
child  was  happier  that  night-— she  thought  it 
lovelier  than  ever.  It  clasped  its  rosy  hands, 
and  mimicked  all  the  sounds  within  its  little 
world  of  nature  ;  but  the  hour  grew  late,  and 
so  she  sung  her  wonted  lullaby,  and  then  it 
slept.  The  hour  grew  late  ;  but  Margaret  had 
so  many  blissful  thoughts  and  memories,  such 
sweet  and  pleasant  meditations  upon  present 
things,  such  joyous  and  exulting  hopes  of  that 
bright  future  which  her  husband  and  her  child 
seemed  all-sufficient  of  themselves  to  fill,  that 
even  those  solitary  hours  to  her  were  short, 
though  she  started  up  sometimes,  and  listened 
and  wondered  that  Owen  did  not  come. 

At  length  she  heard  his  steps  upon  the  gar- 
den-walk, his  voice  of  ^eeting  to  the  faithful 
dog  that  always  welcomed  his  return.  Mar*- 
garet  had  no  thoughts  but  those  of  joy  ;  and 
when  her  husband  stood  once  more  beside  her, 
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the  genuine  gladness  of  her  soul  burst  forth  in 
that  eloquent  and  earnest  language,  with  which 
affection  clothes  its  nameless  nothings  in  a  charm 
too  exquisite  to  be  intelligible  to  a  stranger's  ear. 

"  But  why  were  you  so  late,  dear  Owen!" 
said  she,  rambling  on  without  waiting  for  a 
reply.  "  See,  it  is  ten  o'clock ;  and  only  thinkj 
what  a  long,  long  evening  I  must  have  had. 
You  do  not  speak  to  me,"  she  added,  laying 
her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  in  his  face. 

Alas,  that  look !  It  has  discovered  a  8a4 
truth.  The  light  of  joy  has  faded  from  Mar- 
garet's clear,  pale  brow.  Her  eyes  are  shadow- 
ed as  with  a  heavy  cloud,  and  dim  with  tears. 
Her  form  is  bending  like  a  flower  beneath  the 
lightning's  flash — ^a  flower  that  is  at  once  both 
crushed  and  withered. 

Margaret  had  no  language  to  express  her 
feelings.  Her  husband  knew  her  heart — what 
could  she  say  1  £very  possible  form  of  argu- 
ment and  entreaty  she  had  already  used ;  what 
more  remained  \  She  would  have  fallen  upon 
his  neck,  £.nd  wept,  had  there  not  been  a 
strange  repvlsion  in  his  countenance,  to  her  as 
frightful  as  it  was  new.  She  retired  to  her 
chamber ;  and  while  hanging  over  tke  couch 
of  her  sleeping  child,  for  the  first  time  since 
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her  marriage,  her  tears  fell  unheeded,  and 
alone. 

And  we  hear  of  women  who  can  smile  at 
Buch  spectacles  as  Margaret  witnessed  that 
night,  and  at  far  wider  deviations  than  that, 
from  the  moral  purity  of  an  intellectual  and 
immortal  heing.  Yes ;  we  hear  of  professedly 
Christian  women  who  can  smile  at  the  trace  of 
the  serpent  sin  over  the  countenance  of  him 
they  love  hest  on  earth.  But  let  not  the  heart 
yield  to  the  belief  that  such  is  love.  Oh,  no ! 
The  only  real  love  is  that  which  is  perpetually 
directed  heavenward  in  its  aspirations;  and 
she  who  can  look  with  indifference  upon  her 
husband's  dereliction  from  this  course,  though 
only  in  a  step,  a  pause,  a  moment's  hesitation, 
knows  nothing  of  the  holy  and  elevating  influ- 
ence of  a  fervent  and  faithful  attachment. 

It  is  a  deeply  painful  lesson  that  we  learn 
from  our  own  unexpected  failure  under  trial 
and  temptation,  our  own  exhibition  of  the  evil 
which  lurks  within  a  deceitful  heart,  our  own 
unpremeditated  deviation  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude and  peace.  Yet  in  all  which  relates  to  our 
own  conduct  We  are  less  shocked,  and  less 
astonished,  because  we  know  the  secret  faults 
of  which  we  are  guilty ;  we  know  the  root  of 
iHtterness  from  which  they  spring,  and  thougb 
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Jie  world  may  be  surprised,  we  know  that  such 
a  line  of  conduct  is  not  worse  than  might  hare 
been  anticipated  with  such  tendencies,  and 
feelings,  and  principles,  as  we  possess.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  sin  we  have  committed  is 
odious  to  ourselves,  as  it  must  be  to  others ; 
that  we  are  grieved,  and  humbled,  and  filled 
with  remorse  at  the  recollection  of  it ;  and  we 
have  a  secret  satisfaction  in  resolving,  that,  by 
divine  assistance,  we  never  will  commit  the 
s^me  act  again 

Such  indeed  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
and  such  the  general  character  of  human  ex- 
perience, that  self-knowledge  precludes  the 
possibility  of  confidence  in  self;  but  with  those 
we  love,  the  case  is  widely  different.  Pure 
and  disinterested  affection  is  so  trusting,  so 
richly  gifted  with  the  power  to  believe  in  every 
excellence,  so  lifted  up  with  hope,  that  to  be 
shaken  from  its  hold,  and  stripped  of  its  power, 
and  dashed  backward  from  its  high  anticipa- 
tions, is  the  severest  of  all  the  dispensations 
which  our  suffering  nature  has  to  endure.  To 
see  the  brow  whose  beauty  was  our  joy,  the 
smile  whose  gladness  was  our  welcome,  the  eye 
whose  light  was  our  life,  the  countenance 
whose  tone  of  expression  was  the  music  of 
our  souls — ^to  see  all  these  swept  over  by  a 
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desolating  flood,  with  whose  depth  and  limits 
we  are  unacquainted  ;  there  is — ^there  can  be 
no  earthly  calamity  so  great. 

And  yet,  upon  this  it  is  said  that  woman  can 
sometimes  look  calmly  ;  nay,  more — that  she 
can  smile  when  the  cloud  of  shame  is  on  her 
husband's  brow,  and  when  his  lip  is  tainted 
with  the  stain  the  poison-cup  has  left.  The 
wife,  whose  history  we  have  thus  far  traced 
out,  was  far  from  being  one  of  these.  She 
saw  her  husband's  altered  look — she  knew  the 
nature  of  the  evil  which  for  the  first  time  had 
stamped  its  impress  there ;  but  of  its  fearful 
power  over  her  future,  she  was  yet  ignorant, 
and  dared  not  allow  herself  to  think.  It  might 
be  accidental.  She  tried  to  think  it  was.  Yet 
again  and  again  it  rose  before  her,  arrayed  in 
fresh  horrors  every  time.  Let  us  look  into 
another  page  of  her  history,  and  see  whether 
her  forebodings  were  not  too  prophetic  in  their 
sadness  and  their  truth. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


I  HE  cottage  and  the  gm- 
I  den  (^  the  curate  of  Hefr- 
f  theralone  never  used  to 
1  look  more  lovoly  than  in 
J  fine  autumn  weather,  when 
the  Tine-leavea  that  clua- 
,  tered  around  the  windows 
begun  to  fade  into  eve- 
•  ry  variety  of  brown  and  yellow ; 
ind  the  oaks,  which  spread  their 
]  protecting  branches  overhead, 
>  tinged  with  gold,  as  ths 
light  from  the' glowing  west  gUnced 
r  them  hefore  the  sun  went  down. 
IS  now  three  years  since  the  last 
e  described  took  place,  and  per- 
e  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  curate's  gar- 
den had  lived  a  little  beyond  that  period  of 
beauty  and  perfection  which  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  progress  of  all  plantations,  when  we  be- 
gin  to  look  through  or  among  the  lengthened 
Btems,  and  want  die  msasire  green  and  ga]r 
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luxuriance  of  flower  and  leaf,  which  at  one 
time  crowded  together,  and  filled  with  the  as- 
pect of  one  universal  bower  the  beds  and  bor- 
ders of  the  blooming  garden.  It  might  be  that 
this  most  lovely  stage  of  vegetation  had  passed 
by,  or  that  the  autumn  winds  had  blown  too 
rudely,  or  the  hoar-frost  had  come  too  soon ; 
but  somehow  or  other  that  garden  did  not  look 
83  it  was  wont,  though  it  was  autumn  now,  and 
though  the  vine-leaves  still  clustered  there,  and 
the  oaks  still  grew  and  flourished ;  and  all  the 
loveliness  of  green  and  gold,  with  the  waving 
of  graceful  boughs,  and  the  tracery  of  leaf  and 
tendril,  were  still  the  same.  If  we  may  be  al- 
lowed  the  simile,  it  was  like  the  garden  of 
£den,  after  our  first  parents  had  been  expelled. 
Nature  in  all  her  beauty  was  the  same ;  but  the 
trace  of  intellectual  agency,  of  man's  design, 
and  woman's  taste,  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
human  art — ^the  painting  with  material  beauty 
an  outward  representation  of  internal  bliss — 
all  these  were  gone ;  and  the  low  wind  that 
moaned  through  the  adjoining  woods,  and  waft- 
ed the  yellow  leaves  from  ofl*  the  topmost 
boughs,  seemed  to  come  with  the  voice  of  la- 
mentation for  some  sorrow  or  some  loss  which 
nature  was  unable  to  alleviate  or  restore. 
Owen  Meredith  was  from  home  that  day,  and 
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Margaret  sat  alone  with  ber  children  by  the 
cottage-fire.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  the^^ 
begged  for  their  accustomed  play,  which  nevef 
could  be  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  as  when  their 
mother  took  a  more  than  equal  part  in  the  pas- 
time, whatever  it  might  be.  Nor  was  Marga- 
ret ever  known  to  refuse,  though  it  was  evident 
she  would  sometimes  have  preferred  being 
alone,  and  still.  Yet  she  had  her  reward  for 
the  effort,  however  irksome  it  might  be ;  and 
when  she  saw  her  children's  sparkling  eyes, 
and  color  heightened  by  the  healthy  exercise, 
and  heard  their  merry  laugh,  and  listened  to 
the  glad  sound  of  their  little  feet  upon  the  floor, 
it  would  have  been  difficult,  on  looking  into  her 
face,  to  see  that  she  was  not  happy  too.  Hap- 
py indeed  she  was,  in  one  sense,  for  the  good 
are  never  without  their  consolations ;  and  it  is 
their  peculiar  privilege,  that  as  they  never  live 
for  self,  they  can  always  derive  enjoyment  from 
the  innocent  happiness  of  others.  Two  hours 
later,  when  the  merry  v(Hces  were  all  hushed, 
when  the  little  rosy  hands  had  been  clasped  in 
prayer,  when  the  last  kiss  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  downy  cheek,  and  when  sleep  had 
fallen  like  a  soft  curtain  between  them  and  the 
moving  world,  Margaret  resumed  her  seat  by 
the  solitary  hearth  with  such  an  altered  look, 
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&at  it  was  ende&t  hex  sole  companions  wero 
sad  thougbtSyWith  which  her  countenance  and 
manner  betrayed  that  she  was  now  but  too 
familiar. 

Margaret  was  busy  at  her  work,  for  whether 
in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  she  nerer  neglected  any 
present  duty;  but  sometimes  the  office  of  her 
needle  aj^eared  to  be  suddenly  duspended,  and 
one  hand  dropped  involuntarily  down  upon  her 
knee,  while  the  other  was  passed  hastily  across 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  sweep  away  some  gath- 
ering cloud  that  hung  over  a  half-formed  pur- 
pose, or  hindered  an  irresolute  design.  At  last 
her  oecupaiion  closed  entirely.  She  looked  at 
thetime*piece.  It  was  not  yet  nine.  Her  cloak 
was  hastily  thrown  on ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  she  waa  tracing,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
the  well-known  path  to  her  facer's  dwelling 
at  the  Grange. 

Opening  the  private  gate  which  led  into  the 
grounds  by  the  ypw-tree  garden,  Margaret  loi- 
tered among  those  well-known  but  deserted 
walks,  which  had  so  many  recollections  of  in- 
fancy and  maturer  yeais ;  she  loitered,  for  her 
purpose  wasunoheered  by  hope ;  and  now  that 
she  had  come,  she  almost  wished  herself  back 
again  at  home ;  so  restless,  so  irresolute,  so 
aimless  is  sonow  that  cannot  be  endure^tr- 
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mxiety  that  admits  of  no  alleviation  but  as* 
surance,  which,  when  it  comes,  is  scarcely 
less  intolerable  than  doubt. 

It  was  a  chill  and  gusty  night,  and  though 
the  moon  shone  clearly  at  intervals,  it  was  sud- 
denly obscured  by  murky  clouds  that  were 
driven  about  by  a  fitful  wind,  which  sometimes 
swept  the  leaves  in  rushing  showers  from  the 
trees,  and  stirred  the  air  with  murmuring  and 
m3r8terious  voices,  such  as  whisper  to  the  im- 
agination of  terror  and  of  death,  and  sometimes, 
more  fearfully,  of  sorrow  and  of  sin. 

The  ungenial  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
however,  was  not  equally  felt  by  all ;  for  with- 
in the  old  dining-room  of  the  Grange  sat  a  jo- 
vial party,  alike  unconscious  of  the  fall  of  faded 
leaves,  the  chill  of  autumn  winds,  or  of  the 
tears  which  are  sometimes  called  forth  by  un- 
lawful and  unhallowed  joy. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  the  disorder  and  oc- 
casional discomfort  which  prevailed  ihrough- 
out  the  establishment  at  the  Grange,  the  old- 
fashioned  dining-room,  with  its  broad  window, 
slightly  screened  by  festoons  of  ivy,  was  left 
in  other  respects  exposed — so  that  a  curious 
observer,  by  admission  through  a  private  gate 
into  the  garden,  might  have  seen  the  whole 
family  seated  around  the  social  board ;  for  even 
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when  the  hall  was  lighted,  precaution  was  sel* 
dom  taken  to  close  the  shutters  until  the  famil^r 
retired  for  the  night.  The  reason  for  this  ne- 
glect might  partly  be,  that  a  general  careless- 
ness of  appearances  prerailed  through  the 
whdle  household,  and  that  the  window  of  the 
dining-room  opened  upon  a  part  of  the  garden 
entirely  unfrequented,  and  almost  closed  in  by 
high  and  thickly-interwoven  shrubs.  Margaret, 
however,  knew  how  to  thread  her  way  among 
the  matted  leaves  and  boughs  ;  and  when,  on 
turning  round  a  buttress  which  jutted  out  from 
the  ancient  wall  of  the  mansion,  the  interior 
of  the  lighted  room  was  distinctly  before  her 
view,  she  leaned  her  brow  for  a  moment  upon 
the  cold  leaves  of  the  ivy,  and  breathed  a  prayer 
before  she  even  ventmred  to  look  in. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  to  look,  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  the  state  of  things  within  that  room. 
There  were  sounds  that  could  not  be  mistaken, 
and  voices  whose  efvery  tone  went  home  to  that 
poor  listener's  heart ;  yet  all  so  joyous,  and  so 
full  of  mirth,  that  the  utter  impossibility  of  any 
thought  of  sympathy  for  her,  existing  among 
that  noisy  group,  rendered  her  situation  more 
desolate,  and  her  sorrow  more* intense. 

But  why  should  Margaret  be  lingering,  as  if 
speU-bound-to  this  spot  ?    Her  father,  and  her 
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bioihen,  all  except  one,  bad  ever  been  nncan« 
genial,  and  must  long  since  bare  become  in 
great  measure  estranged  from  ber,  at  least  so 
far  as  to  bare  separated  ber  from  any  very  in- 
timate participation  in  wbat  migbt  constitats 
tbeir  familiar  enjojrments.  Sncb  scenes  too— 
wbat  fascination  could  'tbey  possess  for  ber  ? 
Alas !  bow  many  wives  are  but  too  well  pre- 
pared  to  understand  and  answer  tbis  inquiry ! 
Tbere  was  one  voice  among  tbat. noisy  group, 
wbose  tones  were  at  once  too  sweet,  too  cbeer- 
ful,  and  too  sad.  Tbere  was  one  countenance 
ligbted  up  by  tbat  unboly  mirtb,  whose  beauty 
was  still  too  dear ;  and  tberefore  it  was  tbat  she 
lingered,  and  watcbed,  and  waited,  until  tbe 
bour  wben  those  senseless  revels  should  cease, 
tbat  she  might  guard  tbe  homeward*  steps  of 
him  who  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  of 
hers. 

If  Owen  Meredith  could  have  contemplated 
that  scene  as  it  really  was,  surely  a  character 
like  his  would  have  needed  no  other  check  in 
its  career  of  folly  and  of  shame.  The  coarse, 
repulsive  countenances  of  those  who  composed 
the  group  within,  every  feature  distorted  with 
unnatural  excitement  until  the  trace  of  humani- 
ty was  almost  gone,  the  sound  of  those  voices, 
the  vulgar  jests,  the  buffoonery,  the  worse  than 
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folly  awakening  idiot  laughter ;  and  then  that 
pale  and  solitary  woman  looking  through  her 
tears  upon  all  this — ^her  form  the  very  personi- 
fication of  abject  sorrow,  alike  without  pity  and 
without  consolation ! 

But  Owen  at  that  moment  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  the  effect  of  his  conduct 
upon  others.  His  was  a  constitution  which 
knew  no  bounds  in  its  excitement,  when  under 
the  influence  of  unnatural  stimulus  ;  and  there- 
fore most  especially  he  was  a  favorite  with  the 
AUonbys,  as  almost  essential  to  their  convivial 
enjoyments,  because  the  sluggish  nature  of 
their  grosser  faculties  rendered  them  peculiarly 
dependant  upon  the  amusement  which  his  vi- 
vacity and  wit  supplied.  There  were  other 
powerful  reasons,  too,  why  his  society  was  now 
as  much  courted  by  the  family  at  the  Grange, 
as  it  had  once  been  despised  and  shunned. 
Owen  had  always  exercised  a  kind  of  influence 
over  the  family  there,  from  a  superiority  of 
mind,  which,  though  they  desired  it  not  for 
themselves,  they  could  not  but  admire  in  him. 
The  more  they  admired  him,  however,  and  the 
more  they  yielded  to  him  that  respect  which 
real  merit  seldom  fails  to  command,  the  more 
they  felt  the  tacit  reproach  of  his  upright  con- 
duct, and  pure  morals,  when  contrasted  with 
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thfiir  own.  What  then  was  their  triumph,  on 
finding  that  he  had  fallen  from  that  high  emi- 
nence on  which  his  firm  standing  had  ever 
seemed  like  their  reproach !  It  is  true,  their 
respect  for  him  was  ^one.  It  is  true,  even, 
they  regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  fallen  and 
humbled  man ;  but  their  triumph  was,  for  this 
reason,  more  complete,  and  their  exultation 
was  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  license  which 
they  now  derived  from  his  example. 

Thus  it^was  that  Owen  became  a  favorite 
with  the  coarse  spirits  at  the  Grange,  while  ho, 
in  his  turn,  having  lost  the  approval  of  his  own 
conscience,  his  own  moral  dignity,  and  all  that 
man  esteems  in  himself  or  others,  was  more 
prepared  to  lay  hold  of  the  pitiful  consolation 
of  being  countenanced  and  courted  by  those 
whom  his  heart  despised.  And,  coarse,  and 
rude,  and  illiterate  as  the  AUonbys  were,  there 
is  something,  too — when  the  best  feelings  are 
warped,  and  the  mind  gets  wrong  in  its  estimate 
of  real  good  and  evil — there  is  something  in 
wealth,  and  worldly  distinctions,  and  family 
mansions,  and  coats  of  arms,  and  plentiful  ta- 
bles, and  rich  appointments,  and  horses  and 
carriages :  and  perhaps,  above  all,  there  is  som^ 
thing  in  the  torrent  of  prejudiced  opinion,  which 
the  worldly-nunded  can  pour  into  any  particular 
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channel,  so  as  to  invest  with  a  certain  kind  of 
popularity  which  appears  to  be  almost  irresisti* 
ble,  whateyer  they  may  choose  to  enforce  by 
their  influence,  or  to  dignify  with  their  favor. 
7'here  is — ^there  must  be  something  in  all  this, 
or  why  do  we  so  often  see  the  intelligent  and 
the  lefined  enduring,  nay,  even  seeking  society, 
which,  if  stripped  of  worldly  and  external  ad- 
vantages, would  be  the  very  last  they  would 
choose  ? 

It  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  Owen  Mere- 
dith should  find  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the 
companionship  of  the  AUonbys,  which  neither 
their  moral  nor  intellectual  qualifications  would 
ever  have  afforded.  Indeed,  from  causes  al- 
ready stated,  he  had  always  felt  that  they  ex- 
ercised over  him  more  influence  than  he  liked 
to  acknowledge.  He  had  tried  a  thousand  times 
to  persuade  himself  it  was  because  they  were 
his  wife's  relations.  Had  he  been  asked,  he 
would  have  unhesitatingly  replied  that  such 
was  the  case ;  though,  from  the  shrinking  he 
felt  under  their  unsparing  raillery  in  cases 
where  he  felt  assured  of  Margaret's  approval, 
it  was  but  too  evident  that  the  secret  of  their 
Influence  was  altogether  distinct  from  anything 
connected  with  her. 

And  Oyren  Meredith,  the  man  of  refinementi 
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the  elegant  scholar^  the  bnsband,  the  father,  the 
minister  of  a  religion  whose  peculiar  charac- 
teristic is  the  power  to  elevate  and  purify,  while 
it  regenerates  the  heart — Owen  could  lend  his 
society  to  that  of  rude  spirits  possessing  scarce- 
ly a  thought  or  feeling  like  his  own  ;  he  could 
listen  to  the  Tulgar  jocularity  at  the  Grange, 
during  hours  which  might  have  been  spent 
with  a  rational,  affectionate,  and  deep-feeling 
woman,  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  homes. 

We  should  at  once  pronounce  of  such  a  gross 
perversion  of  taste,  that  it  was  beyond  nature, 
did  not  daily  observation  of  the  world  convince 
us  that  such  things  have  been,  and  are,  and 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  liable  to  occur,  in 
cases  where,  like  that  of  Owen  Meredith,  the 
miserable  victim  has  a  bodily  and  constitutional 
tendency  to  intemperance.  With  such,  even 
while  the  mind  revolts  against  the  practice,  and 
the  spirit  sometimes  implores  that  assistance 
without  which  the  bondage  of  sin  can  never  be 
thrown  off — ^with  such,  intemperance  becomes 
a  passion,  a  fever,  a  thirst,  which  swallows  up 
every  other  desire,  and  compels  every  other 
consideration  to  give  way.  To  individuals  thus 
constituted,  there  is  but  one  path  of  safety.  For 
the  sake  of  such— and  alas  !  they  are  but  too 
Aumerott8««-is  it  not  a  noble  sacrifice  for  others. 
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wlio  are  less  in  danger,  to  be  willing  to  walk 
in  the  same  path  ? 

In  that  good  humor  and  hilarity  which  eyen 
a  very  slight  degree  of  excess  always  occa- 
sioned, Owen  was  never  so  suddenly  checked 
as  by  the  sad  voice,  the  serious  countenance, 
and  grave  manners  of  his  wife*  He  seldom 
lost  himself  so  far  as  not  to  be  conscious  of 
moral  delinquency  ;  and  when  he  felt,  from  the 
meek  and  silent  reproach  of  Margaret's  humi- 
bled  and  sorrowful  look,  that  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  be  gay,  his  unnatural  excitement 
would  not  unfrequently  expend  itself  in  bitter 
taunts  and  angry  reproaches.  Never  was  his 
temper  more  irritated  than  on  occasions  when, 
to  use  his  own  expressions,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  been  watched,  suspected,  and  injuri- 
ously thought  of;  and  when,  on  the  night  .we 
have  described,  he  traced  with  uncertain  steps 
•the  path  across  the  fields  from  the  Grange  to 
the  village  of  Heatherstone,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  he  was  in  no  mood  to  find  that  Mar- 
garet herself,  at  that  late  hour,  was  beside  him 
— ^though  her  silence  might  have  pleaded  in  her 
favor  with  one  who  had  been  more  capable  of 
appreciating  her  feelings.  With  Owen,  how- 
ever, in  his  present  state,  this  very  silence  was 
a  provocation.    He  wanted  to  be  talking,  and 
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talking  in  his  own  defenqe,  as  most  persons  in 
his  situation  do ;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  had 
given  vent  to  that  most  frequent  of  all  excuses, 
which  throws  upon  the  poor  wife  the  whole 
blame  of  the  husband's  .  intemperance.  Had 
Margaret  been  less  kind,  less  cruel,  less  strict, 
less  lax — ^had  she  been  anything,  in  short,  but 
what  she  was — ^he  scrupled  not  to  declare  that 
he  never  should  have  fallen  as  he  had  done. 
And  now,  as  it  was  all  her  fault,  she  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  but  she  never  would  gain  any- 
thing  by  watching  and  waiting  for  him  there. 

All  this,  however,  and  more,  and  worse  than 
it  would  be  easy  to  repeat,  was  as  nothing  to 
poor  Margaret.  It  could  not  make  the  case 
more  humbling  or  more  painful  than  it  was,  let 
her  Owen,  in  his  present  state,  say  what  he 
would.  She  had  only  come  out  because  she 
could  not  rest  at  home,  and  because  she  feared 
her  husband  might  not  be  awar'e  of  some  al- 
terations which  had  been  made  in  the  road,  and 
which  might  have  proved  dangerous  to  one  in 
his  situation.  Arrived  at  this  part  of  the  way, 
she  therefore  passed  her  arm  gently  within  his, 
and  having  led  him  safely  past  the  spot,  she 
withdrew  it  again;  for  what  pleasure  could 
there  now  be  in  that  heart-warm  pressure 
which  had  so  often  been  the  mute  acknowledg- 
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Blent  of  her  husband's  happiness,  in  feeling 
that  she  was  by  his  side  ? 

It  was  a  sad  walk  to  both,  and  when  they 
saw  the  lights  glancing  from  their  cottage  win- 
dows, it  was  a  relief  to  feel  that  they  were 
reaching  home.  Margaret,  however,  was  much 
surprised  to  see  those  lights  moving  rapidly 
from  room  to  room ;  and  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension for  the  safety  of  her  children  took  pos- 
session of  her  mind,  only  to,  be  relieved  on  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  house,  by  finding  that 
the  mark  of  carriage-wheels  beside  the  door, 
and  the  unusual  unsettlement  of  a  watchful  dog, 
indicated  that  some  one  had  arrived — though 
who  it  might  be,  at  that  untimely  hour,  was  a 
question  which  excited  both  curiosity  and 
wonder. 

Margaret's  first  inquiry  was  for  her  children ; 
but  almost  before  she  had  been  fully  assured  of 
their  safety,  her  eye  caught  the  outline  of  a 
figure  seated  by  the  parlor  fire,  and  the  mys- 
tery was  in  part  explained.  It  might  well  be 
said  to  be  in  part  only ;  for  that  figure  was  so 
like,  and  yet  so  unlike — ^so  shrouded,  pale,  and 
ghastly,  it  seemed  to  have  risen  from  the  dead. 

"  My  brother ! — ^it  is  my  brother  Robert !" 
exclaimed  Margaret ;  and  in  an  instant  his  full 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face,  while  a 
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smile  played  over  his' features,  which  made 
them  look  more  pale  and  deathly  than  before. 

"  You  said  I  might  come  to  you,  Margaret," 
said  he,  smiling  still — '^  come  to  you  and  die, 
if  I  liked ;  and  here  I  am,  having  taken  full 
possession  of  your  house.  But  where  have 
vou  been  ?  for  I  thought  you  would  never  come 
nome — ^I  was  so  tired  of  listening  for  you.". 

"  We  have,  been  to  the  Grange." 

"  Yes,  the  servant  told  me  so ;  and  she  made 
a  curious  blunder — ^for  she  said  her  master  had 
been  dining  there,  and  her  mistress  had  gone 
to  fetch  him  home.  Is  this  the  order  of  things, 
Madge  1" 

On  saying  this,  Robert  laughed  as  heartOy 
as  his  strength  would  permit ;  while  his  sister, 
with  burning  cheeks,  stooped  down  to  .render 
him  some  of  those  kind  offices  which  his  feeble 
state  required. 

It  was  not  unknown  to  Margaret  that  her 
brother  had  been  for  many  weeks  ill,  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer ; 
but  that  he  should  come  to  be  the  inmate  ofiier 
house,  she  had  not  even  dared  to  wish.  So  much 
did  she  feel  the  altered  state  of  things  there, 
that  the  presence  of  any  one  would  have  been 
irksome  to  her — and  that  of  a  brother,  under 
such  circumstanbes,  more  particularly  painfuL 
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Still,  as  he  had  come,  she  must  make  the  best 
of  it ;  and,  as  her  heart,  despite  its  heavy  griefs, 
could  not  but  glow  with  all  the  true  and  warm 
affection  that  luckless  brother  had  ever  claimed, 
she  was  not  backward  in  offering  him  every 
proof  of  the  most  cordial  and  sisterly  welcome. 

*'  But  where  is  Owen  ?"  asked  Robert,  who 
seemed  to  be  in  a  more  than  usually  talkative 
mood ;  "  why  does  he  not  come  to  speak  to 
me  ?  Perhaps  he  does  not  like  my  being  here. 
Do  tell  him,  Margaret,  I  am  not  what  I  used  to 
be  :  so  tame,  so  quiet,  he  will  find  me  as  tracta- 
ble as  his  own  little  child.  And,  oh !  my  sis- 
ter— ^my  own  good,  kind  sister— you  may  tell 
him,  with  truth,  I  am  so  happy  to  be  here,  that 
rather  than  be  turned  oat  into  the  cold  world 
of  strangers  again,  I  will  submit  to  any  rule  he 
may  impose.  Ah !  Margaret,  don't  you  remem- 
ber that  miserable  morning  when  I  insulted  him 
about  the  '  rule'  of  his  house,  and  said  so  many 
bitter  things  to  you  both  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  remember  that  day  too  well,"  was 
answered  by  Margaret,  in  a  voice  so  low  and 
sad,,  that  her  brother,  struck  with  its  peculiar 
tone,  drew  her  close  to  his  side,  and  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  promised,  with  every 
demonstration  Oi  sorrow  for  the  past,  that  Ue 
would  not  give  tro.ible  nor  offence,  nor  occtt« 
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sion  Owen  any  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  nol 
come 

'*  That  was  a  memorable  day,"  he  resumed, 
recurring  to  the  subject,  for  he  wanted  to  un- 
burden his  heart  to  his  sister,  by  the  history  of 
his  whole  life  from  that  period ;  and  now,  when 
rest  was  more  than  usually  desirable,  and  when 
excitement  was  the  very  thing  he  had  been 
most  warned  against,  he  seemed  as  if  he  would 
have  rambled  on  all  night ;  while  the  rapid, 
confused,  and  incoherent  manner  in  which  he 
talked,  proved  but  too  plainly  that  his  hurried 
and  imprudent  journey  had  already  been  too 
much  for  his  strength.  In  vain  did  Margaret 
interrupt  him  by  asserting  her  authority,  as  a 
nurse,  to  insist  on  his  being  quiet ;  he  persist- 
ed in  declaring  that  he  would  not  retire  for  the 
night  until  he  had  seen  Owen,  and  received 
from  him  a  confirmation  of  his  sister's  welcome'. 

Too  well  did  Margaret  know  the  rash  and 
impetuous  temper  of  her  brother,  to  refuse  this 
requ«8t ;  yet,  how  to  screen  her  husband  from 
his  observation,  was  more  than  she  could  hope 
or  think ;  for,  as  in  all  cases  of  hectic  fever, 
her  brother's  faculties  seemed  to  be  sharpened 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  acuteness — so  that  what 
might  have  escaped  his  notice  at  another  time, 
was  almost  sure  to.be  detec  od  now.   Another 
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hour,  however-— even  half  that  time  she  thought 
would  be  80  much  gain  ;  and  in  the  mean  while 
ahe  had  made  ready  for  her  husband  some 
strong  coffee  in  another  room,  and  implored 
him  not  to  make  his  appearance  until  she  had 
prepared  her  brother  for  seeing  him.  Each 
time,  therefore,  that  the  subject  was  renewed, 
she  endeavored  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  the  in- 
valid into  another  channel,  and  even  suffered 
him  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  his  own 
history — hoping  it  might  occupy  his  attention, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  things. 
*  "  You  know,"  said  Robert,  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  **that  you  made  me  promise  I 
would  come  to  you  if  ever  I  fell  into  distress, 
and  wished  to  find  a  home  with  you.  I  have 
been  very  near  the  grave  since  then,  and  as 
soon  as  I  was  able  to  think,  I  determined,  that 
if  I  lived,  I  would  hasten  to  you  the  first  mo- 
ment that  I  could  escape.  You  have  no  doubt 
heard  about  that  foolish  duel.  I  requested  a 
brother  officer  to  write  to  my  father,  and  give 
him  a  fair  statement  of  the  whole  ;  for  I  knew 
how  it  would  be  misrepresented  in  the  public 
papers.  Indeed,  I  have  been  most  unfairly 
treated  throughout ;  though  I  confess  this  amia- 
ble temper  of  mine  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair.  But  before  I  enter  upon  this  part 
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of  my  story,  you  must  place  my  chair  a  little 
out  of  the  draught.  And  see  what  a  wretched 
fire  you  have,  Margaret.  It  must  be  a  bitterly 
cold  night;  I  feel  aa  if  aa  ague-fit  was  upon  me." 

As  Robert  Allonby  uttered  these  words,  i. 
became  evident  that  a  coldness,  almost  like  the 
chill  of  death,  was'  creeping  over  him ;  his 
countenance,  which  before  had  been  extiremely 
pale,  assumed  a  ghastly,  and.  almost  livid  hue, 
while  strong  shiverings  shook  his  wh(^e  frame. 

*'  I  have  certainly  caught  cold  on  my  jour- 
ney," said  he ;  "I  never  felt  in  this  way  |be- 
fore.  Come  near  to  me,  Margaret,  and  let  me 
feel  your  hand.  And  Owen,  too — where  can 
he  be,  and  what  can  he  be  doing  ?  Surely  this 
is  a  time  to  show  me  the  kindness,  of  a  brother 
»^nay,  more,  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  spir- 
itual advice ;  for  I  sorely  need  his  help,  and  I 
think  this  must  be  death  that  is  creeping  over 
me,"    . 

In  vain  did  Margaret  endeavor  to  convince 
her  brother  that^his  present  distressing  sensa- 
tions were  but  the  prelude  of  an,  interval  of 
fever,  occasioned  no  doubt  by  bis  premature 
exertion,  and  exposure  to  fatigue  and  cold.  His 
ownbelief  wasthat  he  was  d3dng ;  and  he  very 
naturally  persisted  in  requesting  that  Owen 
might  be  immediately  called. 
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Margaret  left  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  re« 
Aimed  with  her  husband.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  at  that  instant  to  say  whether  tlie  sis- 
ter or  the  brother  looked  more  pale,  more  hag- 
gard, or  more*  distressed ;  and  there  was  Owen, 
heated,  flushed,  disordered,  with  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  the  reality  of  what  he  saw,  yet 
unable  to  command  a  single  muscle  of  his  face, 
or  toiie  of  his  voice,  or  effort  of  his  mind,  to 
suit  so  serious  and  so  melancholy  an  occasion. 

Robert  Allonby  fixed  his  fhll,  clear,  deep 
eyes,  now  wild  and  bright  with  fever,  directly 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  brother.  "  I  want- 
ed you  to  pray  with  me,"  said  he, "  but— but — ^* 
and  he  burst  into  a  phrensied  laugh.  "  Is  it 
come  to  this,  Madgy,  at  last  V'  he  continued. 
'*  Have  they  persuaded  him  to  become  like  one 
of  us  ?" 

Margaret  motioned  to  her  husband  to  leave 
the  room,  for  she  saw  that  her  brother's  look 
and  manner  were  beginning  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  delirium  ;  and  Owen,  having  just  con- 
sciousness enough  to  know  that  in  his  present 
situation  he  was  out  of  place  in  such  a  scene^ 
gladly  obeyed  the  first  intimation  that  he  Was 
at  liberty  to  withdraw. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Owen?"  said 
Robert,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  in  that  quick. 
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harried,  yet  earnest  maimer,  which  belonga  to 
the  impatience  of  fever.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  him  ?  Do  tell  me,  Margaret,  for  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  strangely  altered;"  and  he 
laughed  again  in  a  way  that  made  his  sister 
shudder  as  she  bent  over  him. 

'<  What  is  the  matter  with  Owen  ?"  said  he 
again,  and  again,  until  Margaret  answered,  in 
a  low  imploring  tone,  "Don't  ask  me  dear 
Robert." 

As  she  said  this,  she  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
his  forehead,  and  drawing  her  fingers  through 
the  thick  curls  of  his  black  and  glossy  hair, 
she  told  him,  in  a  voice  as  decided  as  it  was 
kind,  that  he  must  submit  to  let  her  make  pre- 
parations for  him,  as  well  as  all  the  family,  to 
seek  repose  for  the  night. 

Yielding  to  his  sister,  with  that  habitual  and 
instinctive  acknowledgment  of  her  influence, 
which  had  so  often  tamed  his  wayward  spirit 
in  their  early  days,  Robert  at  last  consented 
to  be  conducted  to  his  room,  where  Margaret 
watched  by  him  through  the  night,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  before  morning  dawned, 
that  he  had  sunk  into  a  peaceful  sleep. 

Three  years  before  this  time,  Owen  Mere- 
dith would  have  shrunk  from  meefting  the  eye 
of  hb  wife  on  the  morning  after  such  a  scene 
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as  the  last  night  had  presented,  but  all  cvO 
willingly  indulged,  of  whatever  nature  it  may 
be,  has  a  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  even 
of  the  most  compassionate  and  sensitive  of 
human  beings — so  much  so,  that  one  is  some- 
times led  to  suppose,  that  if  the  guilty  could 
be  brought  for  one  moment  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  actual  cruelty  of  yice,  some  who  are 
not  yet  "  all  evil,**  would  surely  be  induced  to 
forsake  their  darling  sin,  from  the  mere  fact, 
that  some  principle  of  kindness  is  still  remain- 
ing in  their  nature. 

If  intemperance  could  be  indulged  by  any 
one  without  producing  such  fearful  and  destruc- 
tive consequences,  it  surely  might  have  been 
by  Owen  Meredith,  whose  feelings  were  more 
than  ordinarily  sympathizing  and  kind ;  and 
sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  had  his  visitations  of 
such  inexpressible  tenderness  towards  his  wife 
and  children,  that  he  not  unfrequently  was 
brought,  by  the  agony  of  his  soul,  to  contem- 
plate the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  ex- 
istence, as  the  only  means  of  rendering  theirs 
less  wretched. 

-  And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not'this  com- 
punction work  the  cure  of  the  malady  which 
preyBd  upoA  his  peace?  If  this  impoftant 
question  could  be  answered^  it  would  throw  a 
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new  light  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  homaa 
mind.  Those  who  know  most  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  exists  in  our 
own  country,  have  ceased  to  ask  it ;  for  they 
look  abroad,  and  behold  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  the  same  condition,  wretched — ^most  ine- 
mediably  wretched — ^nay,  actually  writhing  in 
the  grasp  of. what  they  know  to  be  a  fatal 
enemy,  and  often  wrought  up  to  such  a  state 
of  suffering,  as  to  put  an  end  to  life  itself,  rather 
than  endure  another  moment  of 'their  agony; 
yet,  powerless,  incapable,  nay,  even  unwilling, 
to  cast  off  the  galling  fetters  of  the  tyrant  who 
exercises  this  cruel  mastery  over  them. 

It  was  in  one  of  his  most  melancholy  moods, 
that  Owen  Meredith  leilThis  house  on  the  morn- 
ing we  hare  described,  and  bent  his  steps  to- 
ward a  lonely  walk,  the  least  frequented  of  any 
in  that  neighborhood.  Indeed,  he  had  lately 
learned  to  seek  exclusively  such  walks,  for 
he  never  passed  a  single  house  in  the  village, 
or  even  in  the  extensive  parish  over  which 
his  pastoral  care  extended,  without  being  pain* 
fully  reminded  of  duties  shamefully  neglected, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  of  his  own  gen- 
eral unfitness  for  the  sacred  office  which  he 
filled.  With  a  perversion  of  feeling  by  no. 
means  uncommon  in  similar  casesy  he  endear- 
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ored  to  persuade  himself  that  the  sanctity  of 
his  office  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  moral 
fitness  as  a.  minister ;  and  thus.his  mind  became 
confused  and  degraded  by  lax  and  uncertain 
notions  of  individual  responsibility,  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  religion  he  professed,  and 
even  of  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and 
evil  in  general. 

Musing  upon  these  things  as  he  pursued  his 
walk,  and  endeavoring  to  beguile  his  con- 
science, as  he  had  often  done  before,  by  an 
indefinite  succession  of  vague  thoughts,  Owen 
Meredith  was  startled  by  the  sobs  of  a  young 
woman  weeping  bitterly,  as  she  sat  upon  a 
bank  by  the  roadside.  In  one  hand  she  grasp- 
ed the  skirts  of  a  rosy  child  that  was  gather- 
mg  the  yeUow  leaves  from  the  ground,  while 
with  the  other  she  pressed  her  apron  to  her 
forehead,  so  as  to  conceal  from  her  sight  any 
one  who  might  happen  to  approach.  It  was 
evident  her  grief  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
child,  for  it  was  the  picture  of  health  and  ^ee, 
laughing  and  crowing  at  the  sight  of  the  eddy- 
ing leaves,  which  a  light  wind  was  blowing* 
from  the  trees ;  while  the  mother  sat  rocking 
10  and  fro  with  that  involuntary  and  monotonous 
motion,  which  sometimes  afibrds  the  last  and 
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sole  remaining  relief  under  acute  and  hopeless 
{buffering. 

'*  My  good  woman,"  said  Owen — and  the 
poor  creature  started  as  he  spoke—^**  can  I  do 
an3rthing  to  assist  you  ?'' 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  melancholy  reply,  as  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  looked  another  way,  as  if 
feeling  hut  too  dee{dy  that  he  was  not  the  per- 
son Arom  whom  consolation  or  help  could  come. 

<*  But  surely  there  ii^  something  I  can  do,*^ 
said  Owen,  still  lingering.  "You  seem  to  he 
in  trouble." 

"  Seem !"  said  the  woman,  somewhat  scom- 
fuUy,  and  her  eyes  jQashed  upon  him  with  a 
-meaning  he  could  not  understand. 

"I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  state,"  said 
Owen,  making  another  effort,  though  the  ex* 
|Hression  of  the  woman's  countenance  was 
most  painful  to  him. 

''  Did  you  never  leave  any  one  in  trouble  V* 
she  asked,  with  a  bitterness  which  made  him 
apprehend  that  her  reason  had  departed. 

'<  Did  you  never  leave  them  in  trouble  ?''  she 
-continued,  with  her  teeth  ahnost  clinched, 
^  and  did  you  never  find  them  in  trouble  when 
you  came  home  ?  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me ;  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  oiffended  in  ibis  way ;  and 
sorry  indeed  I  am  to  have  insulted  my  ministw 
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8S  I  have  done ;  but  if  you  will  believe  me,  I 
have  gone  through  that,  this  nighty  which  would 
have  maddened  a  stronger  brain  than  mine  !'* 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  Owen. 

"  You  don't  know  me,  then,  sir  ?  Why,  I'm 
the  wife  of  your  own  gardener,  James  Grant, 
the  man  you  turned  away  for  drinking." 

'*  And  he  has  been  out  of  work  these  hard 
times  r 

«  Why,  BO,  sir,  I  can't  say  that  he  has  beea 
exactly  out  of  work ;  but  it's  the  drink,  sir, 
that's  destro3dng  him,  and  us  all." 

Owen  felt  his  color  deepen  as  he  >spoke,  but 
his  natural  pride  reminded  him  that  he  ought 
to  assume  a  dignity  which  he  could  not  feeL 

"  Have  you  ever  talked  to  your  husband  oa 
this  subject  ?"  he  asked. 

'*  Talked  to  him  ?"  said  the  woman,  rising 
from  her  posture  of  abject  wo  ;  "  I  have  prayed 
him  on  my  bended  knees  to  spare  himself  and 
me  ;  but  when  did  you  know  talking  of  any  use 
in  such  a  case  as  his  ?" 

'*  Yet,  surely,  the  kind  importunity  of  a  faith* 
ful  wife—" 

"  Sir — sir"— continued  the  woman,  fixing 
her  eyes  with  something  more  than  eiun»estness 
upon  Owen's  face,  "  I  would  fain  hope  to  be 
kept  from  saying  what  is  unbecoming  from  me 
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to  one  in  your  station ;  but  I  am  a  poor  crazed 
creature,  and  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  do.  It 
is  fit,  too,  that  you  should  learn  my  history^ 
for  you,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it." 

Owen  felt  it  right  to  encourage  t&e  poor  wo- 
man to  go  on,  hoping  he  might  be  able,  in  his 
pastoral  office,  to  render  her  some  assistance ; 
though,  had  his  own  feelings  been  consulted^ 
he  would  more  willingly  have  closed  an  inter- 
Tie  w  which  had  already  cost  him  sufficient 
pain. 

The  simple  history  of  James  Grant  was  soon 
told.  He  had  been  a  young  man  of  uncertain 
habits  before  entering  the  service  of  the  curate 
of  Heatherstone ;  when  the  example  of  his  mas- 
ter, the  oversight  of  his  mistress,  and  the  do- 
mestic regulations  of  their  house  and  family, 
had  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  his  char- 
acter, that  his  wife,  for  some  time,  esteemed 
herself  the  happiest  of  women.  Still  James 
was  never  to  be  depended  upon,  for  he  hung 
his  good  resolutions  upon  the  principles  of 
other  men,  rather  than  upon  his  own — ^resting 
his  confidence  upon  what  the  curate  did,  instead 
of  upon  what  he  resolved  to  do  himself.  Nor 
did  his  wife  fear  anything,  even  on  this  ground ; 
for  she  thought  if  her  husband  remained  steady 
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80  long  as  his  master's  example  was  the  same, 
there  could  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  any 
change.  One  evening,  however,  about  a  year 
before  this  time,  James  Grant  relumed  home, 
and  seating  himself  by  t&e  fireside  opposite  his 
wife,  he  looked  in  her  face  with  a  strange  kind 
of  meaning  in  his  eye.  It  was  half  comic,  half 
wild,  and  his  wife  thought  he  had  some  strange 
story  to  tell  her,  which  would  afford  them  both 
amusement  for  the  evening.  What  was  her 
astonishment,  then,  to  dnd  that  his  own  natural 
tendency  to  evil  had  received  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus from  circumstances  which  had  transpired  > 
in  his  master's  family,  and  of  which  her  hus- 
band's personal  observation  permitted  her  not 
to  doiibt.  The  conduct  of  James  Grant  as- 
sumed a  different  aspect  from  that  time.  A 
willing  slave  to  inclination,  he  soon  became  the 
victim  of  intemperance  ;  and  though  dismissed 
on  this  ground  from  the  en^ployment  of  a  kind 
and  generous  master,  he  still  maintained  that  it 
was  the  example  of  that  master  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

'*  And  it  was  so,"  said  the  poor  wife,  at  the 
conclusion  of  her  story, ''  though  I  say  it  who^^ 
perhaps  ought  not ;  for  so  long  as  I  could  up- 
hold the  clergyman  as  being  clear  of  every- 
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thing  of  the  kind,  n^y  husband  never  had  a 
word  to  say." 

Owen  was  silent :  what  could  he  reply  1  Ta- 
king the  first  opportunity  of  a  moment's  pause 
to  turn  away,  the  woman  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  agony,  im- 
plored him  not  to  leave  her  until  he  had  told 
her  what  to  do. 

**  You  can  go  back  to  your  happy  home,** 
said  she,  **  where  1  know  there  is  one  who  al- 
ways meets  you  with  love  and  kindness." 

"  And  you  V*  asked  Ow^n,  for  despite  his 
self-reproaches,  he  could  not  ^rithhold  his  pity. 

"  My  home  !"  said  the  woman  >"  oh !  sir,  it 
is  so  desolate.  Last  night  my  husbaqd  stayed 
out  later  than  udual,  so  I  took  my  child  in  my 
arms,  and  crept  round  by  the  orchard  hedge, 
and  down  the  back  lane  of  the  public-house, 
where  I  knew  he  always  was.  The  shutters 
were  closed,  but  through  a  chink  in  the  wood 
I  could  see  into  the  room  where  he  sat  with 
two  or  three  neighbors ;  and  a  merry  company 
they  were,  if  one  might  judge  by  their  songs, 
and  their  laughter,  that  went  to  my  very  heart, 
while  I  stood  shivering  there  in  the  cold.  I 
said  there  were  two  or  three  neighbors,  and 
there  was  that  flaunting  girl,  the  publican's 
daughter,  going  in  and  out,  and  jeering  with 
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James  about  the  curtain4ecture  he  would  get 
at  home.  Oh !  sir,  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  think 
my  poor  head  was  turned ;  so,  instead  of  going 
back  to  our  house,  I  wandered  over  the  com- 
mon, and  sat  down  by  the  hedge,  and  cried 
while  my  baby  slept,  and  here  we  have  been 
all  night.  Now,  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
Christian  kindness  in  your  heart — tell  me  what 
I  must  do,  for  there  is  no  supporting  this 
misery." 

Owen  stood  all  this  while  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  his  foot  uncon- 
sciously trampling  down  some  flowers  which 
grew  upon  the  bank.  The  words  of  this  wretch- 
ed being  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  the  fact 
which  she  told  him  of  the  ruinous  nature  of  his 
own  example,  sank  deeper  still. . 

"  What  shall  we  both  do  ?"  said  he  at  last ; 
"  for  my  grief  is  deeper  than  yours  ;"  and  tears, 
the  natural  result  of  his  moral  malady  operating 
in  connexion  with  his  sensitive  mind,  chased 
each  other  rapidly  down  his  cheeks.  "  Go 
home,  my  good  woman  !"  he  continued,  offer- 
ing money  to  the  poor  wretch  whose  necessi- 
ties were  beyond  his  power  to  relieve.  **  Go 
home,  and  do  your  best,  and  pray  fervently  for 
your  husband,  and  for  me,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
call  upon  you." 
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The  woman  looked  astonished,  for  the  re- 
sentful language  her  husband  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  speaking  of  his  late  master  af- 
ter being  dismissed  from  his  service,  and  the 
unsparing  manner  in  which  he  had  exposed 
and  triumphed  over  those  instances  of  intem- 
perance on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  which 
so  many  voices  were  ready  to  tell,  had  led  her 
to  suppose  him  some  hard-hearted  Pharisee, 
who  would  justify  in  himself  the  indulgence  he 
denied  to  another.  Natural  feeling,  however, 
always  bears  with  it  strong  evidence  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  there  was  something  in  the  ' 
expression  of  Owen's  countenance,  in  his  tears, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which  at  once 
soflened  her  indignation  against  him  as  the 
cause  of  her  husband's  ruin,  and  excited  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  one  whom,  an  hour 
before,  she  would  have  deemed  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  call  it  forth. 

With  an  expression  of  gratitude,  accompa- 
nied by  something  like  respect,  Owen's  offered 
bounty  was  accepted,  and  he  immediately  di- 
rected his  steps  to  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Mason,  where  he  had  become  of  late  a  much 
less  frequent  visiter  than  in  former  years.  The  \ 
fact  was,  the  feelings  of  this  friend,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  his  family,  had  cooled  toward  a 
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man  whom  they  no  longer  looked  upon  as  per- 
fectly correct ;  and,  forgetting  that  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  ridicide  his  strict  abstemi- 
ousness, and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  used  his  in- 
fluence as  a  Christian  friend  to  induce  him  to 
lav  aside  this  rule,  and  to  live  as  himself  and 
the  rest  of  the  religious  world  were  living,  they 
were  perhaps  the  least  charitable  of  all  his 
parishioners  toward  a  temptation  by  which 
they  themselves  had  never  been  assailed. 

Of  all  kinds  of  estrangement,  that  of  chil- 
dren is  perhaps  the  most  touching  to  our  natu- 
ral feelings.  Yet  even  this  Owen  Meredith 
had  to  bear,  when  he  entered  the  house  of  Mr. 
Mason  ;  for  the  junior  part  of  the  family,  though 
possibly  unconscious  of  the  cause,  were  accus- 
tomed to  hear  him  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which 
at  once  destroyed  their  confidence,  and  repelled 
their  lov«. 

*'  They  used  to  meet  me  at  the  turn  of  the 
garden-walk,"  said  Owen  to  himself,  as  he 
traced  the  well-known  path.  "  They  used  to 
stop  me  with  their  little  arms  twined  around 
me  ;  and  now,  no  wonder  they  fly  from  me — 
no  wonder  they  are  taught  to  shun  such  a  mon- 
ster as  I  am  grown."  And  with  these  sad 
thoughts,  he  asked  if  Mr.  Mason  was  at  home, 
and  if  he  could  see  him  for  a  few  moments. 
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He  was  told  that  the  master  of  the  house  was 
at  home,  and  he  was  told  so  by  a  servant ;  for 
he  had  lately  been  ushered  into  a  vacant  parlor 
whenever  he  called,  and  sometimes  permitted 
to  remain  some  time  alone  before  any  one  ap- 
peared. At  last  Mr.  Mason  entered  the  room, 
and  shook  him  slightly  by  the  hand,  while  his 
eye  was  fixed  upon  some  distant  object,  and 
his  voice  uttered 'only  the  common-place  ex- 
pressions of  a  casual  acquaintance. 

And  Owen  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  under- 
stand and  feel  all  this ;  ,but  he  nerved  himself 
nevertheless  for  the  occasion,  and  answered 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  reception  his  friend 
thought  fit  to  give  him. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  engaged  this  morning  t" 
said  Owen,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  I  am  a  little  occupied,"  replied  Mr.  Mason, 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  "  but  the  hour  is  early, 
and  I  dare  say  I  shall  have  time  to  finish  my 
letters  for  the  post." 

"  I  would  not  detain  you,"  resumed  Owen, 
*'  but  that  there  is  a  subject  of  some  importance 
to  me,  on  which  I  wish  to  exchange  a  few  words 
with  you  ;  and  as  you  are  yourself  deeply  im- 
plicated, it  is  but  right  that  you  should  bear 
with  me,  if  I  speak  of  truths  which  you  may 
not  like  to  hear." 
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**  I  implicated  ?"  said  Mr.  Mason,  with  a  look 
ff  grave  astonishment ;  "  I  myself  implicated  ?" 

"  Yes,  you,''  replied  Owen.  "  Perhaps  you 
may  remember,  about  three  years  ago,  advising 
me  to  lay  aside  the  rule  of  conduct  I  at  that 
time  maintained  with  regard  to  total  abstinence 
from  all  those  indulgences  which  so  frequently 
lead  to  intemperance  and  excess." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Mason  ;  "  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  be  charged  with  the  consequences 
which  have  resulted,  and  which  no  one  can 
deplore  more  than  myself." 

"  The  consequences," resumed  Owen, "  were 
such  as  any  one  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
but  more  especially  with  my  own  constitution, 
might  have  been  prepared  to  expect." 

"  With  human  nature  in  general,"  observed 
Mr.  Mason,  "  I  may  certainly  boast  some  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  of  your  particular  constitu- 
tion, as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  I  am  happily 
ignorant." 

"  It. is  time  you  should  be  informed,  then," 
said  Owen,  "  that  there  is  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  body,  whether  hereditary  or  otherwise 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  point  in  question, 
to  which  artificial  stimulus  becomes,  by  fre- 
quent indulgence,  a  thirst — a  craving — an  ab- 
solute want,  too  powerful  foi  the  mere  act  of 
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the  will,  unaided  by  circumstances,  to  keep  in 
check.  You,  who  sit  calmly  there,  despising 
my  weakness,  and  abhorring  my  guilt,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  fire  that  is  awakened  in  a  brain 
like  mine,  or  of  the  restlessness  of  mind  and 
body,  the  withering  of  the  nerves,  the  sinking 
of  the  heart,  and  the  frightfal  vitality  of  the 
diseased  imagination, — ^producing  altogether 
such  an  accumulation  of  agony  as  a  fresh  ap- 
plication of  the  poisonous  stimulus  alone  can 
relieve,  by  affording  a  temporary  unconscious- 
ness of  reality  and  truth." 

"  Happily  for  me,"  replied  Mr.  Mason,  "  I 
am  unconscious  of  these  things ;  nor  do  I  wish 
to  cultivate  a  farther  acquaintance  with  such  a 
state  of  mind  and  feeling." 

'*  But  you  shall  hear  me,"  exclaimed  Owen, 
grasping  his  arm.  ''  You  shall  know  into  what 
a  gulf  you  have  plunged  the  man  who  was  weak 
enough,  and  guilty  enough,  to  make  your  ad- 
vice a  plea  for  the  indulgence  of  his  own  incli- 
nations. I  am  determined  you  shall  know  this, 
oecause  you  are  a  religious  man;  arid  you 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  working- 
out  of  every  system  of  moral  conduct  which 
you  advocate.  Know,  then,  that  I  stand  here 
before  you  a  ruined  man — ^ruined  in  body  and 
soul,  except  only — and  I  say  it  with  profound 
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reverence — ^that  there  is  more  mercy  with  God 
than  with  man  ;  and  I  believe  that,  even  now, 
if  I  had  strength  to  shake  this  monster  from  me, 
I  believe — I  hope  that  I  might  yet  be  forgiven. 
But  you  cannot  know — ^no,  there  is  no  language 
adequate  to  convey  to  your  understanding,  the 
depth  to  which  I  have  fallen,  and  the  agony  in 
which  I  live !" 

As  Owen  said  these  words,  he  leaned  for- 
ward, and  covering  his  face  with  both  his  hands, 
actually  groaned  aloud.  His  friend,  painfully 
afiected  by  this  evidence  of  his  sufferings,  yet 
still  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  blame,  again 
took  up  the  argument  he  had  so  often  used, 
that,  in  reconmiending  a  deviation  from  the 
strict  rule  of  abstinence,  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  countenancing  excess. 

''  But  how  dared  you,"  exclaimed  Owen, 
*'  advise  me  to  break  down  the  old  landmark, 
without  furnishing  me  with  some  other  protec- 
tion against  the  desolating  flood  V\ 

**  You  had  your  principles — your  conscience.'* 

*'  Yes,  I  have  my  principles  and  my  con- 
science still ;  and  what  of  them  ?  They  are 
convicting  me  all  the  day,  and  condenming  me 
all  the  night." 

'*  You  had  the  resource  of  prayer." 
.    "  I  had  —I  acknowledge  it  with  self-abase* 
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ment,  and  with  shame ;  but  how  often  was  the 
tempting  cup  first  drained,  and  then  a  weak, 
irresolute,  and  faithless  prayer  poured  out  from 
polluted  lips.  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  spark 
once  lighted  in  a  constitution  like  mine,  a  train 
of  evil  is  set  on  fire,  which  no  human  power  is 
able  so  much  as  to  restrain.  Would  you  like 
to  see  what  that  deadly  fire  has  burned  up  ? — 
come  home  with  me,  and  count  the  ashes  on 
my  hearth." 

"  Still  you  must  allow,**  said  Mr.  Mason, 
"  that  what  I  did  was  done  in  ignorance  of  the 
peculiarity  of  your  temperament,  and  of  your 
liability  to  fall." 

"  I  do  allow  it,"  said  Owen ;  "  I  know  it 
was  done  in  ignorance,  and  I  dwell  thus  upon 
the  subject,  that  you  may  understand  it  better, 
and  be  more  cautious  for  the  future  when  you 
have  to  deal  with  others  who  are  constituted 
Hke  me ;  for  I  am  not  aloive  in  my  degradation. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  are,  like  me,  the  chil- 
dren of  intemperate  parents ;  with  them  it  is 
possible  the  inclination  to  excess  may  prevtal 
in  a  greater  degree,  and  if  you  have  uncon- 
sciously been  the  ruin  of  one  man,  how  are 
you  sure  that  you  have  not  injured  others  ? 
How  are  you  sure  that,  amongst  those  who  sit 
down  to  your  plentiful  board,  there  are  not 
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Other  men,  weak,  and'  hesitating  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  as  I  was  once.  Oh !  sir,  it  is  a  solemn 
and  a  fearful  thing  for  a  religious  professor  to 
advise  any  one  to  give  up  a  scruple,  whatever 
it  may  be ! 

'*  I  am  no^  going  home,  if  home  it  may  be 
called,  where  I  find  neither  peace  nor  comfort, 
and  where  the  smiles  of  my  angel  wife  are  yet 
more  wounding  than  her  tears.  I  am  going  to 
hear  the  prattle  of  my  children,  and  to  feel  like 
a  demon  blasting  their  cherub  joy.  I  am  going 
to  tread  the  'walks  of  my  garden,  whose  beauty 
is  gone ;  to  wander  in  the  woods,  whpse  vocal 
melody  has  no  music  for  me  ;  to  hide  myself 
from  the  sun,  and  the  pure  clear  sky  ;  to  skulk 
away  from  the  social  intercourse  of  man — ^it 
may  be  to  put  an  end  to  this  torment  at  once !" 

As  Owen  said  this,  he  turned  away.  The 
last  words  had  been  muttered  between  his 
clinched  teeth,  and  his  look  was  uncertain  and 
wild ;  but  Mr.  Mason^  concluding  he  was  even 
at  that  moment  under  temporary  excitement, 
set  no  guard  upon  his  steps,  further  than  to  fol- 
low him  with  his  eye  to  the  most  distant  part 
of  his  own  grounds. 

Owen  wandered  on  to  a  remote  part  of  an 
adjoining  wood,  not  unfamiliar  to  him — for  he 
hsA  lately  sought  the  most, solitary  walks  whicb 
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the  neighborhood  afforded — and  choosing  fo 
the  scene  of  his  meditations  a  deep  and  shadowy 
dell,  he  sunk  down  upon  a  bank,  and  resigned 
himself  to  a  train  of  thoughts,  of  which  none 
would  have  envied  him  the  possession.  Al« 
though  he  had  almost  become  a  stranger  to  the 
sweet  influences  of  nature,  he  was  soothed, 
even  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  by  the  sound 
of  rippling  water  near  him ;  and  sometimes  he 
looked,  almost  unconsciously,  to  a  natural  foun- 
tain in  the  rock,  from  whence  a  little  stream  of 
clear  water  was  falling  into  its  green  basin  be« 
low.  While  he  gazed  upon  this  spot,  two  pea- 
sants approached  him — an  old  man,  and  a  boy. 
They  were  evidently  weary  with  labor,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two  took  off  his  cap,  and  shook 
back  the  long  gray  hairs  from  his  brow,  while 
the  boy  made  a  cup  with  both  his  rosy  hands, 
and  drank  heartily  from  the  sparkling  stream. 
The  old  man  then  did  the  same,  and  both  seem- 
ed refreshed,  as  they  turned  away  to  resume 
their  toil,  talking  cheerfully  as  they  went. 

"  It  is  enough  for  them,"  said  Owen,  breath 
ing  his  thoughts  aloud,  "  and  they  have  to  beai 
the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day." 

The  beams  of  the  afternoon  sun  had  begun 
to  shoot  askance  through  the  tall  stems  of  the 
trees,  and  to  glance  upon  the  mossy  bank  whe^ 
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Owen  was  laid,  before  be  thought  of  returning, 
home ;  but  when  the  plaintive  robin  warbled 
its  last  song,  and  the  smoke  of  the  woodcutter's 
fire  began  to  die  away  in  the  distance,  he  rose 
to  depart  from  that  solitary  spot.  He  rose,  and 
how  ?  An  humbled,  an  altered — a  better,  and 
a  wiser  man ;  for  he  had  knelt  in  that  solitude, 
and  he  had  prayed.  What  more — what  else 
could  he  do?  And  boundless,  beyond  all 
power  of  language  to  describe,  is  the  mercy  of 
that  dispensation,  by  which  man  is  permitted, 
even  in  such  a  state  as  his,  to  have  recourse 
to  prayer. 

Margaret  knew  by  her  husband's  counte- 
nance, when  he  entered  the  house  that  day, 
that  some  change  had  been  wrought  upon  his 
heart  and  feelings  ;  and  she  yearned  to  clasp 
her  arms  around  him,  in  mute  acknowledgment 
of  that  change,  but  feared  to  dispel  the  blessed 
vision.  She  retired,  therefore,  to  her  own 
chamber,  to  seek  that  communion  with  which 
the  cup  of  true  happiness  ever  overflows  ;  and 
instead  of  trespassing  upon  her  husband's  feel- 
ings, by  watching  him  too  narrowly,  or  even 
seeking  his  confidence  too  much,  she  busied 
herself  in  the  sick-room  of  her  brother,  com- 
mending both  the  beloved  ones  to  the  care  of 
Him,  who  needed  not  that  any  human  eye 
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should  obseire  the  secret  working  of  their 
hearts. 

It  had  ever  been  the  great  charm  of  Marga- 
ret's character,  that  she  neglected  no  immediate 
duty  for  the  indulgence  of  her  own  feelings, 
whether  of  a  painful  or  a  pleasurable  kind ; 
and  never  more  than  on  the  present  occasion 
had  she  found  the  benefit  of  having  cultivated 
such  habits  of  self-renunciation  as  to  enable 
her  to  carry  on  her  practical  duties,  when  her 
heart  would  otherwise  have  been  absorbed  by 
sensations  of  its  own.  Indeed,  her  poor  broth- 
er now  began  to  require  all  her  attention.  His 
imprudent  efforts  to  exert  himself  so  far  as  to 
undertake  a  journey  which  would  bring  him 
under  the  watchful  care  of  a  sister,  had  pro- 
duced the  natural  consequence  of  an  alarming 
relapse — ^under  which,  so  violent  were  the 
symptoms  of  fever  and  delirium,  as  to  render 
him  altogether  unconscious  of  where  he  was, 
or  of  what  was  taking  place  around  him. 

During  this  distressing  state  of  their  domes- 
tic affairs,  Margaret  had  the  inexpressible  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  her  husband  take  part  with 
her  in  all  the  sad  duties  of  watching  her  broth 
er.  It  is  true  she  thought  it  was  the  illness  of 
that  brother,  which  operated  as  a  check  upon 
his  accustomed  habits ;  but  she  was  thankful 
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ht  the  change  bo  far  as  it  went,  and  sometimes 
she  ventured  to  think  it  went  even  to  his  heart 
— for  there  was  a  calm  spread  over  his  coun- 
tenance, and  a  clear,  steady,  earnest  expres- 
sion in  his  eye,  such  as  she  had  not  observed 
there  for  years ;  and  the  observation  of  a 
"faithful  loving  woman"  is  not  often  at  fault. 

Before  a  week  had  passed  over,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  Margaret  that  the  exhausted  frame  of 
her  brother  was  rapidly  sinking.  He  awoke 
from  sleep  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mentsd 
faculties,  but  with  a  ghastliness  of  look  and 
features  which  lefl  nothing  to  be  hoped.  He 
himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  situation  ; 
and  motioning  for  every  one  to  leave  him  but 
Owen  and  Margaret,  he  took  a  hand  of  each, 
and  began  to  tell  them  what  he  felt,  what  he 
knew,  and  what  he  feared. 

"  Margaret,"  said  he, — "  my  own  beloved 
Margaret,  you  know  all  this  ;  and  with  you  I 
can  have  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  kiss  you 
for  the  last  time,  and  to  say  farewell.  Go,  then, 
and  leave  me." 

•*•  I  cannot  leave  you,  dearest,"  said  Marga- 
ret ;  "  I  cannot  leave  you  now." 

**  Yes,  you  must  leave  me,  for  time  presses, 
and  I  feel  that  life  is  ebbing  fast.  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  do  with  you  but  to  love  and  thank 
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you,  and  that  would  last  for  ever.  But  with 
Owen  it  is  different.  He  must  remain  with 
me ;  we  two  must  be  alone." 

Margaret  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  they 
two  remained  alone  in  that  awful  chamber^ 
the  chamber  of  death.  An  hour  passed  ovetf 
and  Margaret  heard  no  summons,  though  her 
step  was  ever  at  the  door.  At  last  she  ventured 
to  look  in.  All  was  so  still,  she  could  not  but 
apprehend  that  in  some  terrible  conflict  of  soul, 
her  husband  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  over 
wrought  feelings.  The  next  instant  his  figure 
caught  her  eye.  He  was  kneeling  by  the  bed, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  anything  beyond 
the  communion  of  his  own  heart  with  its  Ma- 
ker. Her  hand  resting  upon  his  shoulder 
startled  him.  They  both  looked  up.  The 
countenance  of  death  was  before  them.  The 
spirit  had  fled. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  Sunday,  a 
larger  congregation  than  usual  met  in  the  parish 
church  of  Heatherstone ;  many  who  entered 
the  little  enclosure  in  which  the  dead  of  the 
neighborhood  were  laid,  looked  aside  toward  a 
newly-covered  grave  ;  and  some  turned  ofiT 
from  the  path,  and  walked  around  it,  aitd  sighed, 
and  spoke  kindly  of  the  passing  away  from  the 
world  of  one  so  young  as  Robert  All<»kbjr. 
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But  when  the  carriages  from  the  Grange  drove 
up)  they  all  went  on,  or  stood  back  to  leave  a 
clear  course  for  the  mourning  family,  dressed 
in  their  sad  habiliments  of  recent  wo.  It  was 
a  solemn  sight  to  look  into  the  accustomed 
place  of  the  AUonbys  that  night,  and  to  see  so 
many,  whose  enjoyments  were  centred  in  this 
world,  suddenly  and  forcibly  reminded  that  of 
all  they  most  loved  and  prized,  they  could  take 
nothing  with  them  to  another ;  and  whether  it 
was  their  natural  grief  that  touched  them  so 
deeply,  or  that  their  hearts  were  struck  with 
*he  reality  of  eternal  things,  they  ware  an  as- 
oect  on  that  occasion  which  was  observed  by 
all  to  indicate  more  than  they  had  ever  been 
known  to  exhibit  of  serious  and  true  feeling. 
The  minister,  too,  when  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
was  like  one  who  had  been  conversing  with 
the  things  of  eternity,  and  had  come  to  show 
them  to  others.  His  voice  at  first  was  tremu- 
lous and  low,  but  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him,  for  his  very  soul  was  that  night  ready  to 
be  poured  forth  for  his  people.  Such  is  the 
power  of  truth — ^and  it  was  the  truth  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  divulge — that  he  spoke  ivith 
an  eloquence  which  soon  riveted  the  attention 
Df  his  whole  congregation,  as  of  one  man  ;  and 
old  men,  and  young  women,  the  worldly,  the 
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nistie»  and  the  gay,  were  all,  as  w^  ob^  min^ 
absorbed  in  his  feeling  and  his  words. 

It  was,  however,  a  discourse  of  rather  an  ex* 
traordinary  nature  to  which  Owen  Meredith 
gave  utterance  that  night ;  and  Margaret  had 
more  than  once  almost  started  from  her  seat, 
for  nothing  her  husband  had  previously  said 
had  prepared  her  to  expect  it.  It  had  been  an- 
nounced as  a  funeral  sermon  for  her  brother 
and  she  had  anticipated  much  that  would  be  in* 
teresting  to  all,  and  affecting  to  some ;  but  when 
she  heard  her  husband  enter  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal history  in  connexion  with  the  deep  peni- 
tence of  that  closing  sc^ne  which  he  alone  had 
witnessed,  she  could  not  but  look  up  to  assure 
herself  that  her  husband  was  perfectly  master 
of  himself,  and  in  his  right  ffind'*-«<^  entirely 
opposed  was  such  an  exposure  to  the  natural 
shrinking  of  bis  sensitive  feelings.  One  look 
was  sufficient,  and  she  bow^d  her  head  in  si- 
lent and  prayerful  acknowledgment  that  it  was 
even  so ;  for  never  had  Ow«a  worn  a  character 
so  profoundly  earnest  as  on  this  occasion.  Hu- 
mility and  deep  reverence  were  blended  to- 
gether in  his  every  look  and  tone ;  and  in  this 
Buumer  he  went  on,  sparing  nothing,  but  ma* 
king  full  confesaion  before  his  people  of  what 
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had  been  his  temptation,  his  besetment,  and 
his  fall. 

There  is  no  true  humility  before  God,  with« 
out  something  of  the  same  nature  being  exem« 
plified  also  before  man  ;  and  Owen  bowed  him- 
self to  the  judgment  of  his  people,  acknowl- 
edging himself  unfit  to  be  their  pastor,  yet  of- 
fering before  them  his  solemn  pledge,  that,  as 
strength  might  be  granted  him  to  resist  tempta- 
tion, he  would  renounce,  then  and  for  ever,  all 
those  indulgences  which  had  so  fearfully  per- 
illed his  safety,  both  for  this  world  and  the  next. 

As  Owen  uttered  that  confession,  there  was 
scarcely  an  eye  undimmed  by  tears  among  the 
many  which  looked  up  from  the  silent  congre- 
gation ;  and  when. the  service  was  ended,  and 
the  diiSerent  groups  of  people  left  their  places 
in  the  church,  the  greater  portion  .of  them  loi- 
tered behind,  to  catch  the  eye  of  their  pastor 
as  he  walked  down  the  aisle,  to  clasp  his  ever 
ready  hand,  and  to  say  a  few  kind  words  to 
him  of  sympathy  for  the  past,  and  of  esteem 
and  confidence  for  the  future. 

Owen  felt  all  this,  as  it  thrilled  like  a  fresh 
spring  of  vitality  througti  his  heart,  but  there 
was  one  who  felt  it  even  more  ;  and  when 
Margaret  leaned  upon  his  arm  as  they  passed 
along  the  churchyard-walk  that  night  the  hope 
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tad  the  gntitode  which  clEtimsd  slteraUe  aor- 
ereifnty  in  her  soul,  were  n  blessed  omen  of 
the  happy  Aiture  then  dftwniog  upon  the  cot 
Iftge  of  the  Curate  of  Healherstone. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  are  few  things  that  strike  us  more, 
in  retracing  the  course  of  our  past  lives^ 
than  the  ciianges  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  situation  of  the  families  around  us,  and 
in  the  character  and  oircumstani^es  of  the 
friends  of  our  youth.  We  never  see  the  ef<* 
feet  of  such  changes  so  forcibly  displayed^ 
as  when  years  of  absence  have  repeatedly 
separated  iis  from  our  own  home  circle  ;  and 
it  might  sometimes  furnish  a  subject  for  re? 
trospection,  of  no  idle  or  unprofitable  nature^ 
to  inquire  by  what  moral  ageiicy  sotae  fam- 
ilies have  been  enabled  to  rise,  while  others 
have  fallen  in  the  scale  of  social  influence' 
and  domestic  comfort. 

With  such  feelings  I  would  retrace  the 
history  of  my  past  life,  when,  after  obtaining 
an  appointment  in  India,  I  went  into  the 
north  of  England,  to  pay  a  visit  to  jny  only 
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sbter,  who  was  happily  married,  and  settled 
at  the.  distance  of  four  miles  from  Somer- 
viUe  Hall. 

Fond  of  all  rural  sports,  I  here  amused 
myself  to  my  heart's  content,  wishing  only 
it  was  possible  .to  avoid*  the  visits  of  the 
country  people,  upon  whom  I  looked  down 
from  the  classic  eminence  I  had  recently  ob- 
tained at  coUege,  with  no  common  degree  of 
disdain.  In  vain  my  sister  told  me  of  this  wor- 
thy  person,  and  that  good  family,  of  singular 
characters  she  had  met  with,  and  of  genius 
born,  and  blushing  in  the  shade.  It  was  well 
for  her  to  be  amused  and  contented  with  all 
that  surrounded  her  where  her  lot  was  cast ; 
but  with  me  the  case  was  widely  diiTerent, 
and  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  should  be  more 
than  barely  civil  to  the  society  I  met  at  her 
house. 

One  day,  however,  she  appeared  to  be  en- 
joying a  premeditated  triumph.  The  Som* 
ervilles  of  Somerville  Hall  were  expected  to 
dinner,  and  with  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  this  house,  she  had  contracted  a 
close  intimacy. 

Of  the  tiame  of  Kate  Somerville  I  had 
already  become  weary ;  as  well  as  of  the 
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hiMoTy  of  her  wit,  her  lovers,  her  music,  her 
riding,  her  fortune,  and  her  eccentricity  \ 
and  I  had  pictured  her  to  myself  an  untamed 
country  girl,  setting  up  for  a  character^ 
proud  of  her  money,  flirting  with  the  farm* 
ers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  queening  it^ 
with  a  kind  of  Tulgar  superiority,  over  every 
one  she  met. 

In  this  idea  of  my  sister's  friend  I  had 
dwelt  so  long,  that  the  bare  mention  of  her 
name  had  become  an  offence  to  me;  and 
yet  every  one  would  mention  it.  Th 
country  jockeys  talked  about  her^pony,  the 
ladies  about  her  dress,  the  envious  about 
her  oddities,  the  poor  about  her  benevo* 
lence,  the  scrupulous  about  her  extrava- 
gance, the  extravagant  about  her  scruples^ 
until  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of  her ;  but 
instead  of  the  curiosity  which  such  contra- 
dictory reports  might  naturally  have  excited, 
i  conceived  a  sort  of  horror  at  the  idea  of 
encountering  a  woman  of  so  many  preten- 
sions ;  and  to  avoid  the  long  day  she  was 
expected  to  spend  at  my*  brother's,  I  should 
have  betaken  my  self  to  the  fields  until  night- 
fall, had  I  not  been  unfortunately  confined 
to  the  house  by  a  severe  cold. 
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To  increase  my  disgust,  other  neighbor* 
were  expected,  so  that  I  was  to  see  this 
heroine  in  full  play,  among  her  humble 
friends,  and  admiring  satellites.  Escape 
being  impossible,  I  nerved  myself  for  the 
occasion,  and  determined,  as  my  last  and 
only  resource,  to  keep  the  whole  length  of 
the  room  between  myself,  and  the  object  ot 
my  anticipated  dislike. 

All  the  other  guests  had  arrived,  and  were 
sitting  in  country  state  around  the  drawing- 
room,  when  I  heard  a  loud  and  not  unmusi 
cal  laugh  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  and 
my  sister,  evidently  recognising  a  well- 
known  sound,  hastened  out  to  welcome  her 
friend.  ^  The  laugh  still  continued,  as  Miss 
Somerville  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  father,  a  most  respectable-looking  gen- 
tleman of  fifty,  with  blue  coat,  white  waist- 
coat, and  powdered  hair.  The  lady  laughed 
on,  for  though  she  was  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony of  being  presented  to  the  company, 
she  was  ail  the  while  telling  my  sister  the 
history  of  some  droll  adventure  which  had 
detained  them  by  the  way. 

"  This  is  absolute  rudeness,''  thought  I, 
as  the  party  advanced  toward  mej  and  I 
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consequently  condescended  to  pay  no  far* 
ther  regard  to  my  sister's  friend,  than  to 
notice  that  she  had  a  profusion  of  close 
curling  black  hair  thrown  back  from  a  broad 
clear  forehead,  and  teeth  of  the  most  shin« 
ing  whiteness.  I  afterward  discovered  that 
her  eyes  were  dark  and  flashing ;  and  though 
her  mouth  was  rather  wide,  the  bold  and 
beautiful  curve  of  her  chin,  and  the  noble 
line  from  that  to  her  small  classical  ear,  were 
such  as  might  have  redeemed  from  vulgar- 
ity a  countenance  more  broadly  marked  than 
hers. 

Miss  Somerville  was  certainly  not  what  I 
had  expected.  She  was  bold,  but  not  vul* 
gar  —  bold,  for  she  was  a  spoiled  child,  and 
had  never  known  the  fear  of  punishment  —  • 
bold,  for  she  was  a  high-minded  woman,  and 
had  never  felt  the  shame  of  acting  a  false 
part.  -  * 

Still,  I  did  not  like  her.  She  had  the 
manners  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  be  thought  droll ;  and  though  in  my  heart 
I  could  not  accuse  her  of  affectation,  there 
was  an  arch  curve  about  her  lips,  and  a  tri- 
umphal elevation  of  her  marked  and  mean- 
ing eyebrows,  that  seemed  to   set  me  at 
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defiance ;  »o  that  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  I 
had  assumed  the  air  and  tone  of  one  who 
acts  on  the  defensive.  With  others  she  con^ 
Tersed  rapidly  and  fluently ;  but  wheneyer 
her  opinions  and  mine  came  in  contact,  they 
were  decidedly  opposed ;  and  before  the  even* 
ing  closed,  we  were  positively  rude  to  each 
other.  On  my  part,  I  was  piqued  that  one 
so  young,  and  a  woman,  should  presume  to 
take  the  lead  in  conversation ;  while  she  was 
equally  surprised  and  annoyed,  to  find  a 
gentleman,  and  a  stranger,  insensible  to  her 
attractions,  and  unmoved  by  her  influence. 

Once,  and  once  only,  I  detected  myself 
gazing  at  her  with  admiration.  She  had  been 
talking  with  an  old  gentleman,  of  narrow 
'prejudices,  and  rigid  ways  of  thinking 
and  judging  of  the  poor ;  when,  forgetting 
all  argument,  all  reasoning,  and  all  calcula* 
tion — three  things  she  was  rather  apt  to 
forget  —  she  burst  forth  into  such  an  indig- 
nant and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  human  nature,  that  the  com* 
pany  became  silent,  and  every  eye  was  fix- 
ed upon  her.  Upon  which  she  appeared 
suddenly  to  recollect  herself,  and,  shocked 
at  the  prominent  part  she  was  taking,  as  well 
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as  at  the  degree  of  personal  feeling  she  was 
exhibiting,  a  burning  crimson  rushed  into 
her  face,  while  she  bent  down  her  head, 
silent  and  evidently  abashed. 

*^  There  is  some  grace  in  her  yet,"  thought 
I,  ^^  for  she  knows  how  to  blush  ;  and  from 
that  moment  I  regarded  her  with  more  com* 
phicency ;  while  my  sister  relieved  her  em- 
barrassment, by  immediately  proposing  mu- 
sic.   ' 

Again  I  was  annoyed  beyond  measure,  for 
L  doubted  not  this  country  belle  would  in* 
flict  upon  us  some  old  piece  of  music,  with 
its  endless  variations  and  accompaniments, 
the  practice  of  a  whole  year  of  her  boarding- 
school  education.  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
calculations,  however ;  for  Miss  Soraerville 
refused  to  be  the  first  to  play ;  and  my  sis- 
ter bad  to  make  many  journeys  round  the 
room,  pleading  with  different  ladies  before 
any  could  be  led  blushing  to  the  instrument. 

As  usual,  when  they  did  come,  they  came 
in  shoals ;  and  the  gentlemen  then  amused 
themselves  with  politics,  more  to  their 
hearts'  content.  There  were  still  some  of 
the  party  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and  I  &eard 
my  sister  whisper  to  her, friend,  "My  dear 
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Kate,  have  pity  upon  my  piano,  and  put  a 
stop  to  this  discord." 

Kate  laughed  heartily  at  my  sister's  dilem- 
ma ;  but  rose  immediately,  and  taking  her 
humble  place  among  the  musical  group, 
waited  patiently  until  two  young  ladies  had 
finished  their  well-known  company  duet; 
when  the  party  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
make  way  for  one  whose  pretensions  all 
agreed  to  be  unrivalled,  though  her  style  of 
singing  was  by  no  means  popular. 

I  had  watched  these  movements,  and  pre- 
pared itiy  nerves  for  what  I  expected  would 
be  showing  off  in  the  highest  style  of  coun* 
try  execution ;  in  otheir  words,  making  as 
much  noise  as  the  piano  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, when  my  ear  was  caught  by  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  Scotch  ballads,  sung  by  the 
clearest  and  most  musical  of  voices,  with 
rapid  alternations  of  playfulness  and  pathos, 
that  it  seemed  to  come  as  fresh  from  the 
heart  of  the  minstrel,  as  if  it  had  never  been 
played  or  sung  before  —  a  genuine  burst  of 
feelings,  sung  as  the  wild  bird  sings  on  his 
native  tree.  I  had  heard  more  powerful 
voices,  and  listened  to  performances  more 
elaborate  and  complete,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  I  had  never  before  listened  to  such  free- 
born  native  music ;  and  when  the  song  was 
ended,  I  found  I  had  unconsciously  placed 
myself  beside  the  singer,  while  most  of  those 
who  previously  composed  the  musical  group, 
had  fallen  back  into  their  places,  and  were 
forming  themselves  into  little  coteries  of 
laughter  and  of  gossip  around  the  room. 

Miss  Somerville  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  You  are  not  tired,"  I  exclaimed  with  im« 
patience. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  see  my 
audience  is.  My  style  of  music  is  not  pop- 
ular among  them.  They  like  their  own 
much  better ;  and  I  must  not  monopolize.^' 

My  sister  had  now  moved  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room ;  and  I  consequently  found 
myself  tete-a-t^te  with  the  ^ very  person  I 
most  wished  to  avoid  ;  and  who,  unless  she 
would  be  always  singing  to  me,  would,  I  be- 
lieved, be  nothing  but  intolerable.  Contrary 
to  my  expectations,  we  fell  into  a  most  awk- 
ward silence,  when  suddenly  the  lady  turned 
to  me,  and  said,  with  a  look  of  grave  con- 
cern, '^You  seem  to  have  a  dreadful  cold, 
sir.  It  must  be  a  sad  bore  to  sit  in  such  a 
room  as  this,  and  hear  us  all  talking  of 
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things  you  do  n't  care  about,  with  that  ling^ 
ing  in  the  ear,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
which  a  bad  cold  produces.  I  know  nothing 
worse  to  endure ;  and  in  charity  to  you,  I 
am  going  to  break  up  the  party,  by  carry- 
ing off  my  father.     But,  stay  one  moment." 

And  she  went  hastily  out  of  the  room, 
without  allowing  me  time  to  apologize  for 
my  stupidity  and  rudeness,  on  the  score  of 
that  indisposition  which  she  had  so  kindly 
noticed.  My  sister  followed  her,  but  soon 
returned. 

"When  will  these  people  go  awayl"  1 
asked  with  impatience. 

"As  soon  as  Mr.  and  Miss  Somerville 
order  their  carriage." 

"And  why  do  n't  they  order  it  now  1" 

"  Because  Miss  Somerville  is  standing  by 
the  nursery-fire,  making  you  a  nostrum  for 
your  cold." 

"  What  an  unaccountable  creature  I"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Why,  I  have  been  positively 
rude  to  her." 

"  That  makes  no  difference  with  her,"  re- 
plied my  sister.  "  She  would  cure  the  mal- 
ady of  an  enemy,  just  as  willingly  as  that  of 
a  friend." 
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^'Then  there  is  nothing  personal  in  the 
matter,"  thought  I,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
disappointment. 

In  a  few  days  this  visit  was  to  be  return- 
ed; and  so  much  were  the  effects  of  my 
cold  alleviated  by  the  means  above  alluded 
to,  that  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
indisposition  a  plea  for  absenting  myself 
from  the  party. 

Somerville  Hall  was  built  in  the  old  En- 
glish  style.  It  had  a  square  fiat  front,  with 
octagonal  towers  projecting  a  little  at  each 
end ;  and  there  were  turrets,  and  recesses, 
and  mullioned  windows,  and  winding  pas- 
sages, and  all  sorts  of  things  to  be  long  re- 
membered about  it ;  but  most  of  all  the  ivy. 
Never  have  I  seen  such  deep,  such  rich  fes- 
toons of  ivy,  as  hung  over  the  arched  en- 
trance of  the  eastern  tower.  And  then 
there  was  that  old-fashioned'  plant,  with  its 
bright  red  berries,  and  short  green  leaves, 
and  the  rambling  clematis  all  about  the  front; 
while  a  white  rose  climbed  up  to  the  window 
of  Kate's  own  room,  as  if  to  mark  the  purity 
and  sacredness  of  that  particular  spot. 

But  I  forget ;  for  I  was  a  long  time  before 
,  I  thought  there  was  anything  .  sacred  con^ 
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nected  with  her ;  and  especially  on  the  da} 
I  allude  to,  though  she  had  cured  my  cold^ 
I  felt  as  if  I  owed  her  a  sort  of  revenge, 
because  I  could  not  dislike  her  as  I  had  in- 
tended ;  and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  bring  her  down)  and 
humble  her« 

The  avenue  of  elms  through  which  we 
drove,  did  not  lead  directly  to  the  house, 
though  it  conmianded  a  view  of  it  through 
many  openings  in  the  tree^;  but  when  we 
had  approached  within  a  hundred  yards,  the 
road  turned  off  into  an  open  sweep,  along  a 
lawn  of  the  smoothest  turf,  sloping  down  to 
a  bright  sparkling  river,  which  watered  'the 
adjoining  meadows,  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  amon^  the  green  tufts  of  ash,  and 
birch,  and  willow,  that  fringed  its  verdant 
banks.  In  approaching  nearer  to  the  man* 
sion,  we  passed  along  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
riirubbery,  whose  winding  walks  were  scarce* 
ly  visible  among  the  thickly*grouping  lilacs, 
and  laburnums,  and  the  weeping  willowsi 
that  hung  over  the  road. 

On  reaching  this  spot,  my  sister  exclaims 
ed  with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  an 
enormous  mound  of  earth,  which  seveial 
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worianea  were  engaged  in  veariof  ,  wlul0 
beside  them  stood  the  master  of  the  houssi 
his  attention  being  so  entiieiy  absorbed,  that 
be  did  not  observe  our  carriage  fiass.  b 
was  then  I  first  learned  that  this  excellent 
man — for  exeellent  he  certainly  was  in  all 
qualities  of  the  heart — was  inveterately  ad- 
dieted  to  the  habit  of  devoting  himself  to 
what  are  ^osamon^  called  bobbies;  and 
havMsg  no  public  pursuits,  nor  anything,  in 
short,  to  lead  him  out  of  the  narrow  prep 
cincts  of  his  hereditar|r  domain,  the  restless 
spirit  of  •  invention,  so  often  mistidiien  for 
that  of  improvement,  had  left  it^  traces  on 
many  portions  of  bis  estate,  where  sums  of 
money  had  been  sunk  sufficient  to  have 
cured  a  men  less  enterprising,  of  the  fasci- 
nating, but  dangerous  habit  of  trying  exper- 
iments oa  a  large  and  expensive  scale.  In 
one  part  of  his  grounds,  in  particular,  though 
happily  remote  from  the  house,  was  a  ruin- 
ous heap  q{  broken  earth,  interspersed  with 
deep  pits,  beside  which  were  scattered  a  few 
slightly-built  sheds,  unoccupied,  and  falling 
|o  decay«  Here  Mr«  SomerviUe  had  once 
intended  to  establish  a  pottery ;  but  the  idea 
4»f  digging  for  eo^U  soon  af tea^ward  presenting 

ft* 
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ktelf  to  his  mind,  the  latter  gamed  the  aa<^ 
ceQdeney ;  and  another  part  of  his  estate 
presented  an  equally  deserted  scene,  strewed 
with  the  yestiges  of  a  project  eqoaNy  futile. 

It  was  strange,  as  Kate  used  often  to  oh» 
serre,  that  her  father  should  allow  these 
dungs  to  remain — that  he  riieuld  not  em« 
ploy  some  of  his  numerous  host  of  lahorers 
to  smooth  down  the  earth,  and  carry  off 
the  ruhbish,  in  order  to  efface  the  memory 
of  defeated  enterprise.  The  disease  of 
hobby-riding,  had,  however,  the-  same  symp* 
toms  and  character  with  him,  as  withothersw 
The  object  of  the  present  mom^it,  and  the 
hopes  it  supplied,  so  entirely  occupied  his 
mind,  that  he  seemed  to  feel  neither  the 
pain  of  wounded  pride,  nor  that  of  disap-^ 
pointed  effort.  To  him  the  future  was  all; 
and  the  past  was  eonseqttently  nothing. 

To  a  superficial  observer,  Mr.  SomerviOe 
presented  a  perfect  picture  of  an  amiabley 
peace-loving  country-gentleman.  And  so 
in  fact  he  was.  He  had  not  an  unkind 
thought  or  feeling  toward  any  human  being. 
Bat  at  the  same  time  he  knew  very  Httle 
what  human  beings  were.  On  the  suhjeet 
of  chymical  comlMnationS)  and  patenjt  mo* 
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ehioery,  his  infonnation  wan  far  more  exten* 
aive,  and  his  attention  more  easily  excited. 
He  would  probably  have  fallen  asleep,  had 
any  one  talked  to  him  of  moral  principle ; 
and  even  on  the  finer  distinctions  of  religious 
creed  and  party^  he  was  neither  an  intelligent, 
nor  a  patient  listener ;  although  no  man  could 
be  more  strictly  moral,  as  to  general  conduct, 
or  more  scrupulous  in  observing  the  religious 
forma  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  (torn 
his  youth.  Talk  to  Mr.  SomerviUe,  however, 
on  some  of  hia  favorite  aubjects,  tell  him  of 
eome  recent  invention  in  mechanism,  or  di»> 
covery  in  science,  and  his  eyes  were  lighted 
up  with  animation,  his  whole  frame  was  in- 
stinct with  another  life,  and  he  became  for 
the  instant  a  new  and  a  different 'man. 

Kate  SomerviUe,  tempted  as  she  sometimes 
was  to  treat  with  playful  satire  her  father's 
little  peculiarities,  still  spoke  of  them  with 
affectionate  tenderness,  «aying  they  were  so 
harmless,  so  droll,  and  they  made  him  so 
happy*  They  had,  however,  two  great  dis* 
advantages — they  wasted  his  money;  and 
^y  rendered  him,  what  otherwise  his  good 
feeling  could  never  have  allowed  him  to  be, 
at  times  excessively  tiresome. 
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On  arrmng  at  Somenrille  HaB  on  the  day 
alluded  to,  we  saw  my  sister's  ftriend  already 
on  the  steps.  Regardless  of  those  forms  of 
polMied  life,  which  would  have  detained  her 
in  the  drawing-room*  until  we  entered  ;  she 
rushed  imt  to  meet  us,  and  even  clasped  my 
sister's  hand  at  the  door  of  the  carriage. 

Had  a  painter  wished  for  a  personification 
of  all  the  ideas  we  are  accustomed  to  imbody 
in  a  true  Englii^  welcome  —  a  welcome  en- 
tire, and  hearty,  and  undisguised,  he  would 
have  chosen  Kate  SomerviUe  at  that  moment; 
nay,  at  any  moment  of  that  day,  for  her  looks, 
her  manners,  the  energy  with  which  she  stir^ 
red  up  a  clt>8ely*packed  fire,  inquired  after 
my  cold,  and  drew  the  most  comfortable 
chairs  into  the  most  comfortable  places,  made 
tts  feel  at  once,  that  we  were  making  her 
happy,  and  ourselves  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  nice  art,  that  of  making  people  feel  glad 
Ihey  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  coming  to 
see  you.  Kate  SomerviUe  understood  it 
well. 

^I  have  invited  ho  one  to  meet  you,'^  she 
said,  "except  our  good  friend  the  clergyman, 
for  I  am  a  great  economist  of  pleasure,  and 
I  wanted  to  have  you  all  to  ourselves*'* 
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The  clergjrman,  who  was  a  friendly  and 
intelligent  mai^  at  that  moment  arrived ;  and 
one  of  the  party  then  inquired,  what  Mr. 
Somerville  was  so  busy  with  in  the  garden, 

'^Pray,  do  notadc  me,"  said  the  daughter, 
with  evident  chagrin.  ^  There  is  something 
rising  higher  and  higher  every  day^i  but 
what  it  is  to  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Sometimes  I  have  strong  suspicions  it  is  to 
be  a  volcano ;  for  you  must  know  chymistry 
is  all  the  rage  with  us  at  present* — Mr.  For* 
gttson  — ^* 

"Is  Mr.  Ferguson  here  )"  ttsked  the  cler* 
gyman  rather  hastily. 

^'  Oh,  no,i"  replied  Kate,  '*or  I  should  not 
have  invited  you*  For  though  yours  is  an 
order  which  ought  especially  to  live  in  chai^ 
jty  with  all  men,  I  strongly  suspect  you,  Mr. 
Forbes,  of  hating  that  man." 

**  I  certainly  should  not  choose  Mr.  Fergu- 
son for  my  own  private  companion  ;"  replied 
Mr.  Forbes.  *'But  as  to  hating  him,  I  hope 
I  hate  no  man." 

"Who  16  M*.  Ferguson  1"  inquired  my 
sister,  "  if  it  be  fair  to  ask.  I  never  heard 
of  him  before  as  being  at  all  intimate  here." 

"H«  is  a  man  of  gas,  and  blow-pipes,  and' 


steam-pressnrf},''  replied  Kate,  **and  mj 
&ther  has  coneeired  a  great  liking  for  him, 
because  he  is  about  to  take  out  a  patent  for 
some  wonderful  inTention.  But  really  I  pay 
so  little  attention  to  these  things,  that  I  am 
imable  to  tell  yon  what  it  is.  But  here  eomea 
my  good  father,  so  bow  we  will  have  d  inner  f 
and  I  hope  none  of  you  will  require  a  patent 
iBTention  for  creating  an  appetite."    . 

Mr.  Somerville  welcomed  his  guests  with 
much  of  the  genuine  cordiality  of  his  daugh- 
ter,  though  he  was  a  man  of  few  words,  ex- 
cept when  some  of  his  faTorite  subjects  were 
introduced.  Then  indeed  the  case  became 
a  very  protracted  one ;  and  my  sister  know- 
ing by  experience  the  difficulty  of  treating 
the  good  man's  constitutional  weakness,  used 
to  warn  us  off  the  dangerous  ground  with 
great  tact  and  skill. 

"You  must  not  speak  of  bis  pleasure- 
grounds,'^  she  whispered,  as  we  went  into 
,the  dining-room  ;  for  though  you  will  have 
to  walk  round  them  before  the  day  is  over, 
the  longer  you  can  put  off  this  subject,  the 
shorter  your  penance  will  be." 

At  the  head  of  her  father's  table  Misa 
Somerville  appeared  to  great  advantage.  She 
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had  lost  her  mother  when  a  child,  and  the 
habit  thus  acquired  of  superintending  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  the  family,  had 
added,  to  the  many  good  qualities  with 
which  her  character  was  adorned,  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  practical  part  of  domestic  economy, 
combined  with  the  delicacy  and  good  taste 
which  keep  all  display  of  such  knowledge 
to  its  proper  time  and  place. 

The  table  at  Somerville  Hall  was  covered 
with  what  some  would  call  "vulgar  plenty," 
•in  short,  with  the  best  of  country  fare,  and 
many  of  the  greatest  delicacies  were  of  Kate's 
own  making ;  for  she  despised  nothing,  which, 
\  as  she  used  to  say  in  homely  phrase,  "help- 
ed to  make  people  comfortable." 

"And  you  never  like  to  make  them  un- 
comfortable 1"  said  I :  for  her  manner  was 
one  to  invite  freedom. 

"Don't  you  remember,"  she  replied, 
"when  you  were  a  child,  and  cried  for  noth- 
ing, your  kind  nurses  used  to  give  you  a  box 
on  the  ear  by  way  of  something  to  cry  for  1 
Now  I  confess,  when  I  see  people  fastidious, 
and  proud,  and  dissatislSed  with  those  they 
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cannot  understand,  it  does  sometimes  tempt 
me  to  give  them  something  to  dislike." 

Had  this  remark  been  made  with  bitterness^ 
it  would  probably  have  closed  our  acquaint^ 
ance  then  and  there,  for  I  was  perfectly 
aware  of  its  application ;  but  when  I  looked 
at  the  speaker,  she  was  regarding  me  with 
such  an  animated  and  playful  smile,  that  I 
could  not  choose  but  forgive. her.  Beside 
which,  she  was  helping  me  to  the  wing  of  a 
chicken;  so  I  was  compelled  to  thank  her, 
whether  I  felt  grateful  or  not. 

It  seems  a  strange  anomaly  in  human  na- 
ture, that  so  many  worthy  people  of  respect- 
able understanding,  should,  so  far  as  their 
own  practice  is  concerned,  be  unable  to  dis-  # 
tinguish  between  being  agreeable,  and  being 
tiresome.  Poor  Mr.  Somerville  had  not  the 
tact  to  perceive  when  the  ladies  had  left  the 
room,  and  the  wine  had  been  many  times 
round  the  table,  and  he  had  fairly  entered 
upon  his  then  pet  subject — the  art  of  vary-' 
ing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  produce 
gentle  undulations  in  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds — that  his  guests  were  all  sitting 
uneasily  on  their  chairs,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  or  exchanging  glances  with  each 
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Other ;  until  at  last,  in  order  to  change  the 
scene,  if  not  the  subject,  my  brother  pro- 
posed a  stroll  in  the  grounds,  and  we  gladly 
rose  from  the  table  ^  for  the  dinner-hour  at 
Somerville  Hall  was  the  same  as  in  the  olden 
time  —  so  early  as  to  admit  of  a  walk  before 
tea. 

On  reaching  the  garden,  it  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  us  that  the  master  of  the 
house  was  not  ashamed,  but  actually  proud, 
to  show  us  what  eight  workmen,  two  carts, 
and  four  horses,  were  doing  in  his  grounds, 
and  in  what  iwas  once  the  loveliest  spot  of 
all.  He  had.  imbibed  the  notion,  however, 
that  this  particular  part  was  too  flat,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  gjeat  mound  we  had  seen 
in  approaching,  were  deep  hollows,  where 
the  water  now  stood  in  pools.  The  flower- 
beds too,  on  which  Kate,  and  even  her  fatfier, 
had  once  bestowed  so  much  time  and  taste, 
were  all  scooped  out  and  carried  away,  or 
else  covered  over  with  the  mound  of  earth, 
which  was  to  be  crowned  with  a  Grecian 
temple,  as  the  finishing  stroke  of  beauty. 

But  we  were  all  glad  to  forget  these  lit- 
tle absurdities,  in  a  man  who  could  lead  us 
back  to  his  fire-side,  with  the  kind  and  cor- 
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dial  feelings  which  seemed  ever  to  be  glow- 
ing at  the  heart  of  Mr.  Somerville  ;  though 
he  left  it  to  his  daughter  to  express  in  a 
more  animated  mannex,  what  only  could  be 
read  in  the  bland  and  quiet  expression  of 
his  cheerful  face.  Nor  was  there  much  to 
be  apprehended  from  his  monopoly  of  the 
conversation,  when  his  di^ughter  was  pres- 
ent ;  for  she  had  the  art  of  making  the  even- 
ing pass  away  so  pleasantly,  that,  contrary 
to  all  my  calculations,  I  ^as  really  sorry 
when  the  time  arrived  for  us  to  leave  the 
hospitable  Hall ;  and  I  bade  good  night  to 
Kate  SomerviUe  with  a  conviction  that  what- 
ever  one's  previous  impressions  might  be,  it 
was  impossible  to  dislike  her  in  her  own 
house. 

It  is  true  she  seemed  not  always  suffi- 
ciently gentle,  that  she  was  often  abrnpti 
anci  sometimes  pert ;  but  then  she  was  sq 
kindly  solicitous  for  every  one's  comfort ; 
so  forgetful  of  her  own,  so  quick  to  per- 
ceive every  little  peculiarity  of  taste  or  feel- 
ing, and  so  watchful  of  every  opportunity  to 
afibrd  pleasure  to  her  guests,  that  the  most 
polished  gentlewoman  could  not  have  rival- 
led her  in  the  art  of  making  every  one  satis* 
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fied  with  the  position  he  held  at  her  father's 
fireside. 

^  What  happy  evetiings  we  always  spend 
here !"  exclaimed  my  sister,  as  soon  as  we 
were  again  seated  in  the  carriage,  where  we 
had  offered  Mr.  Forbes  a  plaee ;  "  Miss  Som- 
erville  leaves  us  nothing,  to  wish  for,  either 
in  her  heart,  or  her  home." 

*^  A  little  more  quiet  would  sometimes  be 
an  advantage,"  said  Mr.  Langton,  settling 
himself  to  sleep. 

*'It  is,  indeed,  a  delightful  place,"  observ- 
ed the  clergyman,  very  gravely ; ''  and  Miss 
Somerville  is  a  delightful  girl ;  yet  I  own,  I 
never  visit  the  Hall,  without  feeling  t^at  one 
thing  is  wanting." 

''  And  pray  what  is  that  V  I  inquired  ;  not 
quite  satisfied  that  any  one  beside  myself 
should  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  fault 
with  Miss  Somerville  —  **  and  pray  what  do 
you  find  wanting  1" 

"Religion"-^  was  the  startling  reply. 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Have  they 
really  no  religion  1" 

^^Do  not  mistake  me,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. "  They  are  church-going  people,  and 
they  have  a  high  standard  of  moral  feeling, 
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which  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  vio« 
late." 

"And  what  more  would  you  havel  Are 
we  not  told  that  *  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruit'  V 

'*  In  prosperous  seasons,  my  young  friend, 
the  tree  whibh  has  but  little  root,  may  pos- 
sibly produce  good  fruit.  The  question  is, 
how  long  will  it  continue  to  do  so  1  It  is 
in  seasons  of  temptation  and  trial  that  we 
see  the  difierence  between  those  who  have 
admired  religion  at  a  distance,  and  those 
who  have  made  it  a  matter  of  personal  con« 
cem  —  between  those  who  have  simply  a 
knowledge  that  they  are  weak  and  erring 
creatures,  and  those  who  have  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  laying  hold  of  the  means  of  salvation." 

**  But  in  a  home  so  peaceful  and  remote 
as  theirs,  they  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
temptation,  if  not  of  trial." 

'*  Ah  !  who  shall  say  into  what  paradise  of 
earth  the  serpent  may  not  enter !" 

**  I  think  you  cannot  trace  it  here." 

'*  Is  not  the  mere  fact'  of  living  without 
any  definite  purpose  or  *  aim,  beyond  the 
amusement  of  the  preseBt4^  moment,  a  proof 
that  we  are  tempted  tothasins  of  omission 
at  least  1" 
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^'Butlhave  heard  that  Miss  Somerville 
is  hoth  industrious  and  charitable  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  ;  and  who  can  accuse  her  father 
of  living  without  an  object,  when  improve- 
ment is  the  end  he  has  perpetually  in  view  V 

^'I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  family," 
continued  Mr.  Forbes,  '*  to  speak  longer  in 
this  strain  -^  that  is,  to  speak  of  them,  rather 
than  to  them,  respecting  their  faults.  I  will 
only  observe,  in  connexion  with  this  sub* 
ject,  that  few  persons  are  permitted  to  go  on 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  in  a  state  of  self- 
deception  with  regard  to  their  religious 
foundatiQn.  Those  who  have  no  belief,  and 
make  no  profession,  too  frequently  die  as 
they  have  lived :  but  a  religious  professor 
who  wants  the*  vital  principle  of  Christian 
life,  is  usually  —  and  I  may  add,  mercifuUy 
—  brought  into  some  state  of  trial  or  tempt- 
ation, under  which  he  is  compelled  either 
to  lay  hold  of  the  only  means  of  support,  or 
to  fall  from  the  false  position  he  has  held, 
and  thus  exhibit  to  the  world  the  just  conse 
quences  of  his  fatal  error.  My  opinion  hat 
always  been,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  blame 
the  world  for  leading  us  astray,  and  to  think 
that  if  we  neither  see  nor  hear  what  is  evil 
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among  others,  we  shall  escape  its  infltt- 
ence  altogether.  Alas !  how  many  wretched 
beings  have  fled  the  infected  city,  and  found 
they  had  the  plague-spot .  on  themselves ! 
How  many  more  have  shunned  the  compan- 
ionship of  men,  to  feel  in  the  end  that  they 
were  only  fit  for  that  of  fallen  spirits." 

It  appeared  to  me  at  that  time,  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Forbies  were  unreasonably 
strict,  and  unkindly  severe ;  for  I  was  young 
and  inexperienced,  and  had  not  lived  to 
know  that  our  most  dangerous  enemies  are 
often  found  within  ourselves. 

Mine  was  a  delusion  under  which  thou- 
sands, and  teiis  of  thousands,  labor  —  that 
of  believing  it  is  sufficient  to  be  kind,  and 
generous,  and  respectable,  and  beloved ;  and 
that  no  temptation  can  reach  us,  so  long  as 
we  admire  and  practise  whatsoever  is  amiable. 

Let  us  look  to  the  endj  and  see  whether 
the  season  of  trial  may  not  arrive  even  in 
old  age  —  whether  the  tree  miiy  not  fall 
before  the  blast,  even  when  its  lofty  boughs 
have  blossoined  and  borne  fruit  —  whether 
the  richly-freighted  vessel  may  not  be 
wrecked  even  on  its  homeward  way,  and 
with  the  haven  full  in  view. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

It  made  a  great  breach  in  our  enjoyment 
of  the  hospitality  of  Somerville  Hall,  when 
Mr.  Ferguson  joined  us,  as  he  sometimes 
did  that  winter.  On  my  first  interview  with 
him,  I  felt  surprised  that  a  man  so  gentle- 
manly as  Mr.  Somerville  should  be  able  to 
find  pleasure  in  his  society,  for  he  was  any- 
thing but  attractive  in  his  own  person.  Yet 
on  farther  observation  I  found  him  possessed 
of  considerable  talent ;  and  if  not  open  him- 
self, gifted  with  the  power  of  unfolding  the 
characters  of  those  around  him. 

^'  Will  you  do  me  a  great  kindness,"  said 
Kate,  one  morning  when  he  had  been  invi- 
ted to  spend  the  day  with  us ;  '^  will  you 
watch  that  man  for  me,  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  of  him  1  For  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  whether  he  is  rather  good,  or 
wholly  bad — tolerably  respectable,  or  alto- 
gether mean." 

"  How  long  have  you  known  him  V  I  in- 
quired. 
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"  Nearly  four  months." 

*'  I  should  certainly  say  then,  that  a  maa 
who  inspires  no  confidence  in  an  acquaint- 
ance of  four  months,  must,  at  best,  be  more 
bad  than  good." 

*'  Yet  he  has  some  redeeming  qualities  — 
he  listens  patiently  to  my  poor  father's  sto^ 
ries." 

It  struck  me  at  that  moment,  that  Mr* 
Ferguson  might  possibly  have  his  own  inter- 
est in  doing  this ;  but  I  watched  him  through' 
the  day,  and  gave  my  report  in  the  evening, 
as  I  had  been  requested,  without  betraying 
any  of  the  suspicions  which  were  beginning 
to  gain  ground  in  my  own  mind.  My  evi- 
dence, though  confined  to  subjects  of  a 
superficial  nature,  was  far  from  satisfactory ; 
and,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding, 
we  ceased  to  mention -Mr.  Ferguson  to  each 
o^er,  though  his  presence  had  the  same 
effect  upon  us  all ;  resembling  what  certain 
writers  have  described  as  operating  upon 
the  agents  of  sapematural  power,  by  that  of 
some  being  not  of  their  own  order. 

Much  as  I  now  admired  Miss  SomerviUe 
in  her  father's  bouse,  I  was  not  aware  of 
some  points  of  excellence  in  her  still  undis- 
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ciplined  character,  until  one  morning,  when 
my  sister  wished  particularly  to  see  her 
friend,  and  I  was  sent,  by  no  means  an 
imwilling  mnbassador  to  the  Hall,  to  request 
that  she  would  ride  back  with  me,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  with  us. 

I  found  her  in  the  hall  on  this  occasion  m 
close  conversation  with  an  old  woman  of 
the  neighboring  village,  whose  daughter  lay 
at  the  point  of  death ;  and  so  entirely  was 
her  attention  occupied,  that  she  only  bowed 
as  I  entered,  and  waved  her  hand  for  me  to 
pass  into  the  dining*room.  She  soon  joined 
me  there,  with  her  accustomed  welcome, 
and  when  I  told  her  the  object  of  my  visit, 
ike  willingly  acceded  to  my  sister's  wishes, 
endeavoring  only  to  stipulate  that  I  should 
not  wait  for  her,  but  allow  her  to  ride  alone. 

"  You  must  not  object  to  this,"  she  added, 
'*  on  the  score  of  propriety,  for  it  is  what  I 
am  accustomed  to ;  and  though  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you  a  breach  of  decorum  for  a  young 
lady  of  nineteen  to  ride  alone,  you  would 
£nd  it  difficult  to  convince  me,  that  it  is 
not  in  reality  more  safe,  and  more  prudent, 
for  A  girl,  who,  like  me,  has  managed  her 
own  affairs  from  her  childhood,  to  ride  a 
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8are*footed  pony  alone,  through  a  neigh* 
borhood  where  she  is  both  known  and  re- 
spected, than  to  be  accompanied  through 
highways  and  byways' by  a  servant  with 
whom  she  is  but  little  acquainted." 

''But  a  gentleman-friend." 

"  A  gentleman-friend !  "  she  exclaimed, 
interrupting  me  with  impatience,  ''  where  is 
he  to  be  found  1  A  motherless  girl  cannot 
be  too  careful  how  she  yields  to  the  delu- 
sion of  making  friends  of  gentlemen  ;  and  if 
you  were  not  Lucy  Langton's  brother,  and 
did  not  dislike  me  besides,  I  certainly 
should  not  ride  with  you." 

There  was  no  arguing  with  Kate  Somer- 
ville  on  subjects  like  this.  She  knew  Jittle, 
and  cared  less,  about  the  conventional  rules 
of  polished  life.  Whatever  point  was  dis- 
cussed, she  went  directly  to  the  question  of 
its  good  or  evil  nature ;  and  acting  on  the 
same  principle  —  regarding  only  what  she 
believed  to  be  essentially  right  or  wrong  — 
she  necessarily  often  did  what  the  world 
would  have  condemned^  and  sometimes 
even  acted  in  a  manner,  which,  however 
justifiable  to  herself,  might,  on  a  wider  scale 
of  influence,  have  been  injurious  to  the  well- 
being  of  society. 
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'  **  Leaving  the  argument  of  propriety, 
then,''  said  I,  '*  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
you  will  surely  permit  me  to  ride  with  you 
as  a  personal  gratification." 

*'  I  must  dispute  with  you  again,"  said  she, 
**for  it  would  he  no  gratification  to  any  one 
to  ride  with  me  this  morning.  I  am  not 
going  to  amble  over  grassy  downs,  nor  sim- 
ply to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  exercise 
and  the  air.  I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
making  several  calls  in  the  village ;  and  if 
you  ride  with  me,  you  will  have  to  wait  for 
me  at  the  cottage*doors,  with  more  patience 
than  I  imagine  you  to  possess." 

*'  And  is  that  the  extent  of  your  second 
objection  1" 

**  It  is  said  that  a  woman's  true  reason 
comes  last ;  and  I  believe  mine  is  yet  untold. 
But  you  shall  hear  it  if  you  wish,  for  I  am 
not  skilled  in  concealing  the  truth." 

'*By  all  means.  I  believe  I  shall  like 
your  last  reason  better  than  the  first." 

**  Well  then,  there  is  nothing  I  despise  so 
much  as  the  affectation  of  what  is  good.  lio 
you  like  my  reasoning  so  far  V^ 

"Extremely." 

"  Now,  it  so  happens  that  from  our  posi- 
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tioQ  in  the  country,  my  father  and  I  have 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  af« 
fairs  of  all  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbor^ 
ing  village.  It  was  the  habit  of  my  mother 
to  associate  herself  much  with  the  weal  and 
the  wo  of  those  around  her,  and  my  fathet 
has  brought  me  up  to  do  the  same.'' 

^And  how  is  it  possible,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  that  any  proof  of  the  active  power  of  such 
benevolence  should  operate  to  your  disEid-' 
vantage  1" 

^'  Just  because  you  do  not  understand  me ; 
and  if  any  of  these  poor  people  should  ex- 
hibit their  gratitude,  as  they  sometimes  do, 
in  a  very  disproportionate  and  unreasonable 
manner,  you  would  look  upon  it  all  as  a 
scene  got  up  for  the  occasion  to  make  me 
appear  in  your  eyes  the  'Lady  Bountiful' 
of  the  village." 

Of  course  I  disclaimed  all  tendency  to 
such  injurious  suspicions ;  but  Miss  Somer- 
ville  seemed  to  have  understood  the  nature 
of  my  feelings  toward  her  from  the  first ; 
and  leaving  me,  as  I  thought,  rather  haugh- 
tily, to  prepare  for  her  ride,  I  remained  in 
perfect  ignorance  as  to  whether  my  com- 
pany was  really  irksome  or  otherwise. 
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I  had  never  before  that  day  seen  Kate 
Somerville  on  horseback.  A  black  pony 
of  uncommon  symmetry  was  led  to  the 
door,  and  the  lady  soon  appeared  in  her 
riding-dress,  which  became  her  more  than 
any  other.  She  was  indeed  the  queen  of 
equestrians.  .  The  old  servant  who  held  her 
rein,  looked  proudly  at  his  mistress,  then  at 
me,  and  then  at  the  pony..  It  had  been 
taught  to  stand  perfectly  still,  until  she  was 
fairly  in  the  saddle,  when  it  bounded  from 
the  ground,  and  danced  upon  the  green 
sward,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  tmseat- 
ed  a  less  skilful  rider. 

No  doubt  the  lady  herself  was  a  little  vain 
of  this  display ;  for  when  she  shook  back 
her  glossy  ringlets  from  her  brow  and  cheek, 
I  could  see  that  its  color  was  heightened ; 
and  while  she  stretched  her  hand  among  the 
animal's  flowing  mane,  and  patted  its  arched 
and  beautiful  neck,  she  looked  aside  at  me 
with  a  merry  laugh,  which  told  how  com- 
pletely the  subject  of  our  late  conversation 
was  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  that  mo- 
ment. 

'    Miss  Somerville  looked  both  so  happy  and 
so  well  on  horseback,  that  it  was  with  feel- 
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ings  of  pride  as  well  as  pleasure,  I  accom* 
panied  her  in  her  momiDg's  ride,  which, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  different 
affair  from  what  I  had  expected,  notwith* 
standing  all  she  had  told  me  of  her  inten- 
tions. No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage through  which  our  road  lay,  than  1 
found  my  patience  put  to  the  test  by  stop- 
ping at  almost  every  door.  Even  at  the 
auberge,  or  hotel,  as  it  was  called,  where  a 
red  lion  swung  high  in  air — even  there  Kate 
SomerviUe  reined  in  her  steed,  and  striking 
sharply  at  the  door  with  her  riding-whip, 
desired  to  speak  with  the  master  of  the 
house. 

*^  The  girl  is  possessed,"  thought  I.  "  What 
can  she  want  here  V 

'*I  want  to  speak  with  Mr.  Giles,"  said 
Miss  SomerviUe  to  the  tiroman  who  had  an- 
swered her  summons ;  and  immediately  the 
master  himself  came  forward,  and  asked  if 
she  would  be  pleased  to  alight. 

*'No,  no,"  said  Kate,  "Lonly  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  old  Stephenson,  the 
gardener.  He  has  joined  the  temperance 
society,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  tempt- 
ing him  to  violate  his  pledge.    I  see  you  are 
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laughing  at  what  you  think  his  folly.  You 
can  do  that  as  much  as  you  please ;  but  Ye- 
member  he  has  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  an  old  man  like 
him  to  begin  a  new  course  of  life.  If, 
therefore,  he  falls  away  again  by  your  per- 
suasion, the  sin  will  lie  at  your^  door.  So 
look  to  it,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Giles ;  for  we 
hear  of  a  good  deal  that  passes  in  your 
house." 

■  At  the  commencement  of  this  conversa- 
tion,  juiBt  and  praiseworthy  as  it  certainly 
was,  I  had  felt  a  strange  nervous  sensation 
creep  over  me,  by  no  means  lessened  on  ob- 
senring  that  we  were  stationed  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  a  populous  village,  and 
on  a  public  road,  where  carriages  were 
every  moment  liable  to  pass.  It  is  true,  I 
was  myself  too  much  a  stranger  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  run  any  risk  of  recognition  i  but 
I  was  annoyed  beyond  measure,  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  young  lady 
engaged  m  «uch  a  conv'ersation,  and  in  such 
a  place.  Nor  was  the  spirit  of  gallantry 
which  inspired  me  at  the  commencement  of 
our  ride,  at*  all  revived  by  observing  the  arch 
HokiiliB  which  played  upon  the  lips  of  Kate 
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Somerviile,  as  she  turned  to  condole  with 
me  on  tny  trying  situation.  I  was  even  con- 
templating  the  possibility  of  leaving  her,  av 
she  had  originally  proposed,  when  she  added, 
with  a  total  change  of  look  and  manner, 
^'You  must  really  have  patience  with  me 
now  'j  for  this  is  the  house  where  the  poor 
young  woman  is  so  ill ;  and  I  do  n't  know 
how  long  I  shall  be  obliged  to  stay." 

^'  Well,  Peggy !"  said  she  to  the  afflicted 
mother,  who  came  out  to  meet  her,  wiping 
her  eyes  with  her  apron,  *'  you  see  I  am  be- 
hind  my  time;  but  I  hope  I  am  not  too 
late." 

^'Oh!  no,  miss;"  replied  the  woman* 
And  she  began  again  her  story  of  often-re» 
peated  sorrows ;  when  Kate  suddenly  turned 
back  to  me,  and,  with  a  look  of  serious  con- 
cern, requested  I  would  leave  her,  as  she 
felt  really  grieved  to  trespass  so  much  on 
my  time. 

Had  this  request  been  made  five  minutes 
earlier,  I  should  certainly  have  complied; 
but  the  tenderness  of  her  manner,  when  she 
addressed  the  old  woman,  and  the  entire 
change  her  character  appeared  to  have  un- 
dergone, interested  me  too  deeply;  and  dia* 
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mounting,  in  order  to  fasten  both  our  horses 
with  greater  security,  I  sat  down  on  a  low 
bench  beside  the  cottage-wall. 

The  humble  tenement  which  the  sufierer 
within  was  about  to  exchange  for  one  of 
still  narrower  dimensions,  was  neater,  and 
more  respectable,  than  many  in  the  village. 
The  window  of  the  sick-room,  beside  which 
I  had  unconsciously  chosen  my  seat,  was 
overgrown  with  ivy ;  and  the  casement  being 
thrown  open  to  admit  more  air  into  the 
chamber  of  death,  I  found  that  in  the  posi- 
tion I  had  taken,  I  could  not  avoid  hearing 
much  of  what  passed  within.  What,  then, 
was  my  surprise  to  find  that  Kate  Somer- 
ville  could,  when  the  occasion  seemed  to 
demand  it,  speak  in  tones  of  the  gentlest 
soothing;  while  with  her  own  hand  she  per- 
formed many  of  those  tender  offices,  which 
the  last  sti^e  of  haman  suffering  demands. 

In  this  work  of  charity  she  was  disturbed 
by  the  feeble  cry  of  a  young  child,  which 
seemed  to  distress  her  beyond  measure ;  for, 
drawing  the  old  woman  nearer  to  the  win- 
dow, she  said  in  a  whisper  loud  enough  for 
me  to  hear,  ''Why  don't  you  send  away 

ikp  poor  babVt  just  for  a  few  days  1    It  is 
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impossible  for  you  to  do  your  duty  both  to 
the  mother  and  the  child." 

^^But  where  am  I  to  send  it,  miss  V  said 
the  grandmother*  ^'  She  pines  after  it  sadly, 
and  I  am  sure  if  I  was  to  send  it  away,  the 
thought  of  what  I  had  done  would  disturb 
her  last  moments.  There,  now,  she  hears 
it,  and  points  to  the  cradle  i  and  that  is  just 
the  little  pitiful  cry  it  will  keep  up  till  night- 
fall. If  I  did  but  know  of  anybody  that 
would  take  it,  it  would  be  a  great  mercy  to 
us  all." 

^' Alice,"  said  Kate,  returning  to  the  bed 
.where  the  poor  young  woman  lay,  "wiU 
you  trust  your  baby  with  me  for  a  few  days  1 
I  will  take  great  care  of  it." 

"  Oh !  yes,  to  be  sure,  miss,"  replied  a 
low  husky  voice,  that  was  scarcely  intelli- 
gible $  '*  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

A  convulsive  cough  then  came  on,  and 
every  moment  threatened  suffocation  j  but 
no  sooner  was  the  paroxysm  over,  than  the 
sufferer  sunk  again  into  a  heavy  sleep;  and 
Kate,  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity, 
hastened  to  the  door,  with  the  infant  in  her 
arms. 
.   ^  Give  me  something  to  wrap  it  in,."  said 
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she ;  ^'a  cloak — a  shawl — anything  will  do. 
There  is  Jane  Butler  at  the  lodge.  I  am 
sure  she  will  he  kinder  to  it  than  any  one  $ 
and  I  will  hring  you  tidings  of  it  every  day." 

^'  But  who  is  going  to  take  it  to  her  1" 
asked  the  old  woman ;  ^'  I  dare  not  trust  it 
to  my  boy." 

*^  I  will  tell  you  who  will  take  it,"  said 
Kate  Somerville,  bounding  into  her  saddle, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms  for  the  child-— 
**  I  will  take  it  myself,  for  the  sooner  it  is 
beyond  the  hearing  of  its  poor  mother,  the 
better." 

And  so  there  we  actually  were  again  upon 
the  high-road,  riding  back  to  the  hall,  and 
Kate  Somerville  with  the  baby  in  her  lap ; 
yet  managing  so  well  both  that  and  her 
horse,  that  we  reached  the  lodge  without  a 
fold  of  the  cloak  heing  displaced,  and,  prob- 
ably, without  the  young  traveller  itself  being 
aware  of  any  change  from  its  warm  cradle 
in  the  cottage. 

Had  I  endeavored,  during  this  part  of  our 
ride,  to  analyze  my  feelings,  I  should  have 
found  the  task  impossible  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  horror  it  might  have  occasioned  had 
we  met  any  of  my  college  friends  by  the  way. 
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I  doubt  whether  I  did  not  like  Miss  Somer 
ville  the  better  for  this  forgetfaloess  of  self 
— of  appearances — of  everything,  in  short, 
but  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  strong 
impulse  under  which  she  acted. 

'*  There,"  said  she,  after  placing  the  child 
in  the  hands  of  Jane  Butler,  with  many 
charges  as  to  its  care  and  treatment — ^'  there 
is  nothing  like  transacting  one's  own  busi- 
ness. Had  I  left  it  to  those  old  women,  they 
would  have  consulted  about  this  little  afiair 
all  day,  until  the  poor  mother  would  have 
been  distracted  with  their  foolish  talk.  And 
now  we  will  ride  as  fast  as  you  please,  for 
Mr.  Langton  will  wonder  what  has  become 
of  us." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  my  brother  first 
thought  it  right  to  warn  me  against  the  'in- 
sidious nature  of  my  growing  intimacy  with 
Miss  Somerville.  Of  course  I  disclaimed  all 
idea,  and  even  all  desire,  of  rendering  our 
acquaintance  more  than  the  mere  pastime  of 
the  moment ;  yet  it  was  not  wholly  without 
some  secret  satisfaction  that  I  read  in  his 
manner,  as  well  as  that  of  my  sister,  a  lurk- 
ing desire  that  it  should  be  cherished  into 
something  more  than  friendship.     Still  it 
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was  no  part  of  my  plan  of  condact  to  com- 
mit myself  by  any  act  or  word  that  could  be 
so  construed.  I  only  tried  the  often-prac- 
tised experiment  of  drawing  on  a  correspond- 
enccy  which,  as  the  time  of  my  departure 
for  India  was  at  hand,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  rea-  ' 
sonable  plea  for  proposing.  In  this,  howeveri 
my  hopes  were  disappointed ;  for  thought- 
less and  independent  as  the  behavior  of  Miss 
Somerville  in  some  respects  unquestionably 
was,  in  others  there  was  a  guarded  caution, 
of  which  no  man  could  take  advantage. 

^'  Without  a  mother,"  she  said,  *'  and  with- 
out a  friend  whom  I  can  consult  about  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  lay  down  rules  for  my  own  conduct ;  and 
one  of  these  has  been,  never  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  with  a  gentleman.  I  might 
have  said,  never  to  make  a  friend  of  one ; 
but  I  feel,  now  that  you  are  on  the  point  of 
leaving  us,  perhaps  for  ever,  that  I  shall  miss 
you  in  our  social  circle,  almost  as  much  as 
if  you  had  been  the  friend  of  many  years.  I 
have  everything  in  the  world  I  desire,  ex- 
cept a  friend.  You  will  think  this  strange 
when  your  amiable  sister  is  so  near  me.  But 
a  married  woman,  and  a  mother,  ought  to 
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have,  and  must  have,  her  own  little  circle  of 
absorbing  interest,  within  which  another  can- 
not enter." 

''You  will  find  this  friend,  most  probablj, 
long  before  I  return ;  when  the  feeling  of 
friendship  will  have  given  place  to  a  happier 
and  closer  attachment." 

"Never,  while  my  father  iives.  As  he 
grows  older,  he  will  need  me  more  and  more ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  years  will  make  me  a  fit- 
ter companion  for  his  old  age." 

It  was  the  day  of  my  last  visit,  to  Somer- 
ville  Hall,  when  this  conversation  took  place. 
I  was  mortified  on  this  occasion  to  find  my- 
self confronted  at  table  by  Mr.  Ferguson, 
who  took  his  place  on  the  opposite  side  with 
great  complacency.  I  was  mortified,  too, 
that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  drawing  Miss 
Somerville  into  a  correspondence;  for  not- 
withstanding the  prejudice  her  character  and 
manners  had  at  first  excited  in  my  mind,  I 
felt  daily  and  hourly  that  her  society  was 
becoming  more  essential  to  my  enjoyment. 
It  is  true,  she  was  not  of  the  class  of  women 
I  admired.  She  was,  in  fact,  of  no  class. 
Yet  she  possessed  what  so  many  are  defi- 
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eient  in  —  the  power,  not  only  of  awakening 
interest,  but  of  keeping  it  alive. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  leave  the 
table  on  this  occasion,  Miss  Somerville  rose 
from  her  seat ;  and  much  as  I  wished  to  fol* 
low  her,  I  was  kept  back  by  a  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  which,  however,  had  its  own 
punishment ;  for  instead  of  enjoying  the  last 
evening  I  should  spend  for  many  years,  alone 
with  the  woman  who  of  all  others  interested 
me  most,  I  sat,  as  if  chained  to  the  table, 
while  the  gentleman  of  the  house  told  long 
stories  about  things  1  neither  cared  for,  nor 
understood. 

For  a  long  time  I  remained  in  a  sort  of 
stupor,  fixed  in  the  same  position,  filling  my 
glass  when  the  decanter  was  pushed  toward 
me,  and  nodding  my  ready  assent  whenever 
Mr.  Somerville  appealed  to  me  for  my  opin- 
ion. At  last  the  question  sudden^  flashed 
across  my  mind  —  what  can  it  bf;  that  brings 
Mr.  Ferguson  here  so  often,  and  keeps  him 
here  so  long  1  Is  it  the  love  of  wine  1  for 
the  lord  of  the  mansion  was  more  than  com- 
monly addicted  to  the  old-fashioned  hospi- 
tality, which  presses  wine  upon  a  guest. 
But  no.   This  was  no  solution  of  the  enigma ; 
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for  Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  man  upon  whotai 
wine  appeared  to  produce  no  effect. 

The  case  was  widely  different  with  the 
good-natured  master  of  the  house;  and  I 
now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  influence  that 
wine  was  capable  of  exerting,  both  over  his 
appearance  and  his  character.  His  whole 
manner,  in  fact,  was  changed.  His  words 
were  no  longer  cautious  and  well  chosen. 
He  was  no  longer  on  his  guard  against  Te- 
ceiving  a  false  impression.  But  while  his 
dark  eyes  sparkled  with  uncommon  lustre, 
and  his  movements  were  quick  and  restless, 
touch  but  upon  some  favorite  project,  and 
all  the  hidden  energies  of  his  nature,  seemed 
to  rise  like  an  uncontrollable  flood. 

Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Ferguson  could 
be  playing  upon  this  kind-hearted  old  man, 
for  his  own  selfish  purposes  i  and  bending 
him  to  his  views  by  this  unnatural  agency  1 
My  feelings  recoiled  from  such  a  thought ; 
yet  what  sympathy  could  there  be  between 
this  cold-blooded  unfathomable  man,  and  one 
whose  heart  was  warmed  in  no  common  de- 
gree by  the  kindest  feelings  of  human  na* 
ture  1 

Unable  to  look  steadily  at  the  contrast 
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these  two  characters  presented,  or  to  con* 
template  the  unequal  ground  upon  which 
they  would  meet,  should  the  interest  of  one 
in  any  way  interfere  with  that  of  the  other^ 
I  rose  from  the  tahle,  and  walked  out  upon 
the  lawn,  to  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  a  clear 
moonlight  erening. 

The  train  of  my  reflections  led  me  hack  at 
that  moment  to  the  conversation  of  the  cler<> 
gyman  who  had  regretted  the  ahsence  of 
religion  in  his  family ;  and  I  hegan  to  per- 
ceire  that  there  might  be  temptations  within 
the  most  privileged  and  secluded  sphere  of 
human  life.  *^  After  all,"  said  I,  ^*  there  must 
be  something  in  the  idea  of  this  good  man, 
there  must  be  something  to  fall  back  upon 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  something  to  protect  us 
in  the  season  of  temptation." 

Such  were  the  vague  conclusions  which 
my  short  and  superficial  acquaintance  with 
human  life  at  that  time  produced  in  my  mind. 
I  had  seen,  in  the  pleasant  home  in  which  I 
had  lately  been  received  almost  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  a  combination  of  all  that 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  our 
ideas  of  earthly  happiness  —  health,  and 
wealth,  and  freedom  f^om  anxiety,  with  a 
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love  of  rural  occupations,  and  situation 
more  than  commonly  calculated  s  prolong 
these  hlessings. 

What  then  was  wanting  \  N6  kind  feel 
ings,  not  cultivated  intellect,  n  t  time  or 
means  for  the  improvement  of  every  good 
gift  which  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Creator 
can  bestow.  Yet  that  something  must  be 
wanting  was  evident,  for  the  ^'  serpent  sin," 
was  already  entering  this  garden  of  Eden, 
and  threatening  to  poison  the  peaceful 
streams  by  which  its  flowery  paths  had 
hitherto  been  refreshed. 

Here  was  a  proof,  then,  that  it  is  not  from 
without  that  our  worst  enemies  assail  us. 
Here  the  world  —  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
understand  that  word  —  was  in  a  manner 
excluded.  Society  brought  no  contamina- 
tion here.  The  theatre  of  ambitious  hope 
ofiered  no  temptation  to  enlist  in  its  strug- 
gles. Pecuniary  pjrivations  inflicted  no 
wound  upon  the  goaded  spirit.  Nor  was 
the  revelry  of  party  feeling  known  within 
this  peaceful  home. 

Were  all  'its  inmates,  therefore,  necessa- 
rily safel  Alas!  no.  There  are  traitors 
within,  as  well  as  foes  without  the  camp  \ 
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and  the  gen/.r«l  who  would  he  sure  of  his 
resource-i^  sh'jjM  have  a  talisman  hy  which 
to  try  the  heuit  of  every  man  in  his  army. 

Seli|r^^n  is  this  talisman .  Without  its  test, 
there  V'  no  safety  even  where  the  situation 
is  mou*  /ecure,  where  danger  appears  most 
distaii'   ind  protection  most  certain. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Passing  over  the  seven  years  I  spent  in 
India,  as  having  no  connexion  with  the  fam* 
ily  whose  history  I  would  trace  out,  I  take 
up  my  story  again  at  the  time  when  I  re- 
turned to  repair  a  shattered  constitution  in 
my  native  land. 

The  letters  of  my  sister  during  my  ab- 
sence had  been  too  much  those  of  a  domes- 
tic wife,  and  affectionate  mother,  to  be 
occupied  at  any  great  length,  by  affairs 
that  were  foreign  to  her  own  fireside ;  and 
they  were,  moreover,  strongly  tinctured 
with  a  fault,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
letters  that  travel  far  and  seldom,  for  they 
contained  vague  allusions  to  circumstances, 
which  it  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
the  writer  I  knew  perfectly  well,  but  of 
which  I  was  in  reality  as  ignorant  as  if  they 
had  transpired  in  the  moon.  Thus,  what- 
ever had  been  the  state  of  my  feelings  on 
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teaving  my  native  country,  the  darkness  in 
wliich  I  was  kept  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  with  regard  to  the  real  situation  of 
Kate  Somerville,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  quench  the  knight-errantry  of  a  more 
ar^nt  admirer  than  myself;  while  the  dif* 
ferent  scenes  into  which  I  had  been  plunged, 
with  the  failure  of  my  health,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  an  equally  absorbing  nature^ 
tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  impression 
which  her  society  had  made  upon  my  youth- 
ful fancy. 

Bevisiting  the  same  scenes  has,  hov^ver, 
a  powerful  effect  in  calling  back  the  associ- 
ations with  which  those  scenes  have  been 
connected  ^  and  no  sooner  had  I  set  foot  in 
England,  than  my  thoughts  went  back  to 
Kate  Somerville;  and  I  recollected  with 
some  complacency,  that  none  of  my  sister's 
letters  had  ocMiveyed  the  intelligence  of  her 
being  married. 

Having  no  near  relative  in  England,  ex- 
cept my  sister ;  and  the  state  of  my  health 
rendering  it  desirable  that  I  shoujd  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  easy  and  cheerftSl  society ;  i 
inrillingly  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Langton,  to  make  his  house  my  resting-place 

5« 
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for  at  least  some  weeks.  Late  one  erening, 
and  weary  with  my  journey,  I  consequently 
arrived  at  his  hospitable  home,  where  there 
was  little  to  remind  me  of  the  lapse  of  time 
since  I  had  last  trod  that  threshold^  except 
the  increased  number  of  little  faces,  wlijch 
peeped  with  much  suspicion  at  the  invalid 
uncle,  whom  they  had  so  often  been  charged 
neither  to  disturb  nor  annoy. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  precautions  so 
kindly  meant,  there  is  something  which  does 
both  disturb  and  annoy  a  nervous  invalid,  in 
being  the  object  of  marked  consideration. 
He  likes  well  enough  to  have  his  tastes  and 
feelings  consulted ;  yet,  by  a  strange  per* 
verseness  in  human  nature,  is  irritated  by 
having  the  peculiarities  of  his  taste  and  dis* 
taste  specified  and  pointed  at.  I  never  felt 
this  more  forcibly,  than  when  my  aister,  in 
her  good  nature,  described  to  her  young 
brood,  how  uncle  liked  this,  and  dii^iked  the 
other;  until  my  diflerent  fancies  became 
like  watchwords  among  them,  to  warn  them 
off  from  my  displeasure,  or  entitle  them  to 
my  good  will. 

,  Not  many  days,  however,  had  passed  ovev» 
before  the  little  rebels  had  so  won  upon  me^ 
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that  I  could  forgive  them  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  heinous  faults ;  and  I  had  one 
morning  actually  gone  so  far,  as  to  he  he- 
trayed  into  a  revery  upon  the  desirahleness, 
of  being  married  and  settled  in  life  myself, 
when  the  whole  pack  burst  in  upon  me,  with 
the  intelligence  that  Aunt  Kate  had  arrived, 
and  was  going  to  stay  the  day. 

Now  much  as  I  had  wished  to  see  my 
early  friend,  and  many  as  had  been  the  in- 
direct inquiries  I  had  put  to  my  sister,  about 
things  connected  Math  her,  rather  than  about 
herself;  the  idea  of  actually  seeing  her  then, 
and  there,  shook  my  nerves  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  me  pleasure ;  and  I  wished 
from  my  heart,  she  had  delayed  iier  visit,  if 
only  for  another  day* 

There  is,  in  fact,  an  awful  chasm  made  in 
every  kind  of  friendship,  by  an  absence  of 
seven  years.  For  two  or  three,  one  goes 
along  with  the  chain  of  events  that  happen 
at  a  distance.  Eyen  four  do  not  absolutely 
break  the  silken  cord.  But  seven! — It  is 
beyond  all  calculation  how  any  one  will 
look  and  feel  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years; 
and  a  meeting  under  such  circumstances, 
however  eagerly  it  may  have  been  desired. 
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must  at  first  be  fraught  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  absolute  pain. 

Beside  all  this,  I  had  certain  tumultuous 
recollections  of  Kate  Someryille.  The  pic- 
ture my  imagination  retained  of  her  was 
altogether  without  repose.  It  is  true,  it  had 
charmed  my  youthful  fancy ;  but  sick,  and 
sated  with  the  vivid  coloring  of  an  Eastern 
climC)  I  had  returned  with  too  true  a  longing 
for  the  coolness  and  the  quiet  of  my  native 
land,  to  wish  for  anything  that  would  rouse 
me  from  the  apathy,  into  which,  from  a  long 
continued  course  of  failing  health,  I  was 
gradually  sinking. 

With  such  feelings,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
i  spent  an  unusual  time  at  my  toilet  that 
day ;  for  beside  the  reluctance  I  felt  to  meet 
any  one  beyond  our  family  party,  there  lurk- 
ed about  my  heart  a  secret  desire  to  make 
the  best  I  could  of  a  faded  complexion  ^  and 
BO  to  arrange  my  hair,  that  the  few  silver 
threads  which  already  began  to  glisten  about 
my  temples,  should  not  easily  be  detected. 

In  these  laudable  efforts,  I  know  not  how 
far  I  succeeded ;  but  I  remember,  that  when 
the  second  bell  had  rung  for  dinner,  I  waa 
still  undeeided  which  cravat  was  most  be 
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eooiiQ^,  and  whether  I  was  invahd  enough 
to  go  down  in  my  embroidered  slippertu 

When  I  first  saw  Kat^  Somerville  that 
day,  I  confess  my  recoVection  was  at  fault. 
3he  was  stooping  down  among  a  group  of 
children ;  my  eye  .caught  only  her  profile, 
and  I  was  at  a  l^ss  to  recognise,  in  the  pale, 
thin,  4ark  woman  before  me,  the  laughing 
girl  I  had.  left  seven  years  before.  She 
started  up,  however,  as  I  approached  |  and, 
advancing  toward^ne,  held  out  her  hand  in 
her  accustomed  cordial  manner,  when  I 
caught  at  once  the  flash  of  her  deep,  dark 
eyes,  and  the  glitter  of  her  white  teeth,  as 
she  smiled,  and  spoke  with  that  heart-warm 
vivacity  which  I  had  never  found  in  any 
other  woman. 

I  have  said  that  seven  years  make  aa 
awful  chasm  in  friendship.  They  make  an 
awful  change  m  youth  and  beauty  too.  I 
could  not  tell  what  had  come  over  Kate 
Somerville,  but  her  smile  died  away  the  mo- 
ment she  had  done  speaking;  and  though 
ahe  laughed  again,  once  or  twice,  during 
dinner,  that  wild  musical  laugh  that  used  to 
vibrate  through  us  all  like  an  electric  sparky 
her  tountenance  became  serious  almost  be- 
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fore  the  sound  had  ceased,  and  one  ma 
tempted  to  ask  from  what  invisihle  source 
tliat  voice  of  mirtVi  had  come. 

It  was  impossihle  to  look  at  the  pale, 
sunken  countenance  heCore  me,  and  not  feel, 
that  to  one  of  us  at  least,  the  experience  of 
the  last  seven  years  had  hee^  heavily  laden. 
Illness  had  laid  its  hurden  upon  my  frame  f 
but  it  was  too  clearly  perceptible^  that  hers 
bad  been  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  and  I  felt 
smitten  with  ^rief  and  shame,  that  I  had  not 
hastened  down  to  o^er  her  the  greeting  of 
an  old  and  faithful  friend — above  all,  that  I 
should  have  bestowed,  in  coimexion  with 
her,  a  single  thought  upon  the  trifles  of  my^ 
toilet. 

Kate  Somerville  had  never  been  solicitous 
to  please  by  those  means  in  which  so  many 
women  place  the  secret  of  their  power— 
her  dress ;  and  in  this  respect  she  seemed 
now  to  have  forgotten  the  natural  vanity  of 
her  sex.  She  was  dressed  in  the  simplest, 
plainest  style  imaginable ;  and  had  the  glossy 
ringlets  of  her  long  dark  hair  required  more 
than  a  moment's  thought,  they  would  never 
have  fallen  in  such  luxuriant  beauty  over  her 
brow  and  cheek. 
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By  my  sister's  children,  Kate  Somerville 
was  little  less  than  worshipped ;  and  not* 
withstanding  she  both  gave  the  law  among 
them,  and  administered  summary  justice, 
tbey  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  monop- 
olise her  whole  attention ;  while,  on  every 
symptom  she  evinced  of  yielding  herself  to 
their  caresses,  she  was  enclosed  in  all  their 
little  arms  at  once. 

She  had  never  looked  so  amiable  to  me, 
as  in  the  midst  of  this  little  group ;  and  I 
could  not  help  mentally  exclaiming,  "  Is  this 
the  woman  who  has  no  one  to  help  her  to 
bear  the  weight  of  sorrowful  experience! 
No  one  to  sooth  her  in  affliction  1  No 
bosom-friend  to  shield  and  cherish  her  1" 

I  think  she  must  have  read  my  thoughts 
in  the  long  earnest  gaze  I  fixed  upon  her ; 
for,  though  she  suddenly  averted  her  face, 
and  stooped  down  to  attend  to  one  of  the 
children,  I  could  see  that  the  rosy  blush  of 
former  days  had  risen  to  her  cheek ;  and 
when  she  looked  up,  and  spoke  to  me  again, 
there  was  a  glistening  in  her  eyes,  like  the 
trace  of  tears  which  had  been  driven  back. 

Altogether  there  was  a  mystery  about  Kate 
Somerville  which  I  vainly  attempted  to  un- 
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ravel ;  not  was  it  until  my  strength  enabled 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  of  her  father  to 
spend  a  day  at  the  Hall,  that  I  could  form 
any  conjecture  as  to  the  change  which  seven 
years  had  produced  in  her  character  and  ap 
pearapce. 

The  first  mild  day  of  spring  weather,  1 
spent  in  revisiting  scenes  once  so  familiar, 
that  I  should  have  bedieved  it  impossible  ever 
to  forget  them ;  and  yet,  as  we  pursued  our 
way,  I  had  to  trust  myself  to  the  guidance  of 
my  companion,  to  lead  me  along  the  nearest 
path.  Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  to  the 
guidance  of  her  horse,  for  she  herself  ap* 
peared  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts ;  so  much  so,  that  she  answered  me 
at  random  wb&a  I  spoke  to  her,  and  for  the 
sake  of  keeping*up  the  conversation,  made 
the  most  common-place  remarks — a  fault 
which  she,  of  all  women,  had  formerly  been 
least  addicted  to. 

*'  I  am  happy,"  said  I,  as  we  stopped,  as 
in  by-gone  days,  to  gaze  upon  a  favorite 
scene,  ''I  am  happy  to  find  something  still 
unchanged.  Tell  me,  Miss  Somerville,  shall 
I  see  the  old  Hall  the  same  V 

^^The  house,"  she  answered  very  gravely, 
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*  is  little  altered.  It  has  still  a  bright  fire 
for  a  winter's  evening,  and  a  warm  welcome 
for  an  old  friend.  But  how  is  it,  when  all 
the  world  grows  weary  with  the  same  thing, 
that  you  alone  find  fault  with  change  1" 

"No  one  likes  to  meet  with  changes  in 
their  friends/' 

"Oh,  yes !  when  they  grow  better.  When 
they  turn  grave,  for  instance,  after  they  have 
been  too  flippant." 

'  She  said  this  with  a  look  and  tone  so  like 
her  former  self,  that  the  barrier  of  reserve 
was  at  once  broken  between  us,  and  we  were 
Kate  and  Arthur  to  each  other  again,  appa- 
rently with  the  tacit  understanding  that  we 
stood  in  all  respects  on  the  footing  of  our 
former  friendship. 

"Yes,  Kate,"  said  I,  "you  were  indeed 
^rather  flippant  when  I  was  last  here.  And 
now  I  have  need  to  listen  to  your  voice,  and 
hear  you  call  me  by  my  name,  to. believe  you 
are  the  same." 

"I  am  not  the  same,"  she  replied  in  a  voice 
rendered  tremulous  by  suppressed  emotion* 
^*Tou  will  be  mistaken  indeed  if  you  expect 
to  find  me  so.  Yet  the  change  you  cannot 
but  observe,  is  not  the  efl^ect  of  any  distinct 
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ealamtty.  One  affliction,  however  great,  is 
seldom  sufficient  to  bow  down  the  spirit; 
especially  such  a  spirit  as  mine.  It  is  the 
gnawing  anxiety  of  years,  that  nature  is  un- 
able to  sustain." 

"But  you  can  have  had  no  anxieties,  Kate. 
Tour  father  stilllives" 

"  Let  us  ride  on,"  said  she,  hastily,  "  we 
shaU  keep  him  waiting  for  his  dinner." 

We  pursued  our  way  accordingly,  and  as 
we  approached  her  father's  house,  notwith- 
standing she  had  told  me  it  remained  un** 
changed,  I  could  not  but  observe  a  want  of 
neatness  in  the  fences,  and  an  aspect  of  neg- 
lect about  the  grounds,  which,  however,  I 
accounted  for  in  my  own  mind,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  her  father's  advancing  years, 
and  the  probability  that  he  was  less  accus- 
tomed than  formerly,  to  superintend  his  la- 
borers himself. 

On  entering  the  court-yard,  this  aspect  of 
indescribable  forlornness  was  still  morestri- 
]f ing.  Grass  and  weeds  had  grown  almost  en- 
tirely over  the  stones,  and  one  or  two  shutters 
were  hanging  from  the  windows  of  the  low- 
er offices  by  a  single  nail,  while  others  swung 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind.    But  for  the  melan- 
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eholy  aspect  which  pervaded  the  scene,  I 
might  easily  have  dreamed  myself  back  again^ 
and  have  believed  it  had  be^n  only  the  day, 
or  the  week  before,  that  I  had  trod  those 
6toaes ;  for^  to  my  utter  astonishment,  who 
should  I  see  but  the  identical  figure  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  advancing  toward  us,  and  looking 
precisely  the  same  as  when  I  had  seen  him 
last.  I  observed  on  his  first  appearance  that 
Miss  Somerville's  color  rose,  and  when  he 
took  hold  of  her  rein,  and  attempted  to  assist 
her  from  her  horse,  she  suddenly  sprung  to 
the  ground,  thus  leaving  him  the  privilege 
of  calling  the  groom,  or  of  conducting  it  to 
the  stable  himself. 

^*You  are  longing  to  find  something  un- 
changed," said  she,  as  I  walked  beside  her 
to  the  door,  ^Mook  at  that  man!" 

On  all  my  former  visits  to  the  Hall,  the 
kind  and  hospitable  master  of  the  house  had 
been  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  my  arrival. 
The  elasticity  of  his  step,  the  air  of  ancient  gen* 
tility  which  pervaded  his  whole  appearance, 
but  above  all,  the  cordial  shake  of  his  hand, 
were  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
been  his  guests  ;  and  I  felt  on  the  present  oc- 
casion a  little  disappointed,  that  he  did  not 
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meet  me  as  before.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
unmingled  with  a  fear  that  he  might  be  suf^ 
fering  from  the  decrepitude  of  age.  On  en- 
tering the  drawing-room,  however,  I  found 
him  seated  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire ; 
and,  though  he  then  rose  to  welcome  me,  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  assuring  myself  of  his 
identity.  It  was  not  altogether  age  which 
had 'Wrought  the  change  so  evident  in  his 
appearance;  but  a  combination  of  many 
causes,  and  especially  one,  the  extent  of 
which  I  was  not  then  fully  aware  of.  There 
was  something  about  him  which  both  shock- 
ed and  grieved  me,  though  I  should  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  say  why.  He  seemed  as  if,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  bodily  powers,  he 
had  sunk  prematurely  into  a  state  of  mental 
—  or  rather  moral  weakness  —  so  much  so, 
that  I  felt  a  difficulty  in  addressing  him  on 
any  of  the  usual  topics  of  conversation. 

It  was  no  doubt  evident  to  the  quick  eye 
of  his  daughter,  that  I  was  contemplating  her 
father's  altered  appearance  with  surprise  and 
sorrow ;  for  she  instantly  endeavored  to  di- 
vert my  attention,  and  during  the  whole  time 
we  sat  at  the  dinner-table,  she  did  this  with 
so  much  tact  and  skill,  that  I  had  no  oppor* 
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tunityy  even  if  I  had  felt  the  inclination,  to 
pursue  my  observations  farther.  She  had 
previously  requested  me,  in  a  manner  half- 
playful  and  half-serious,  not  to  sit  long  after 
dinner  i  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  her  request,  for.  a  painful  scene  present- 
ed itself  on  her  leaving  the  room.  Mr.  Som- 
erville  then  grew  talkative,  and  even  jocose^ 
and  would  have  entered  at  great  length  into 
some  of  his  favorite  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  had  not  Mr.  Ferguson  checked 
his  garrulity,  by  exercising  over  him  a  kind 
of  mysterious  influence,  to  which  the  old 
man  appeared  to  have  become  but  too  willing 
a  slave. 

It  was  indeed  not  difficult  for  me  to  tear 
myself  from  such  society,  to  join  Kate  Som- 
erville  in  the  drawing-^room^  I  found  her 
seated  by  the  fire,  her  head  resting  on  her 
hands,  and  her  whole  attitude  and  appearance 
betraying  the  deepest  melancholy.  Yet  she 
started  up  as  I  approached,  shook  off  her 
revery,  and  endeavored  to  converse  in  her 
accustomed  spirited  and  lively  manner.  I 
could  discover,  however,  that  her  thoughts 
were  wandering  $  and  often  during  the  course 
of  the  evening,  when  I  was  engaged  in  an- 
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•wering  qaestions  which  she  had  asked  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  me  occupied,  I 
eotild  see  that  her  attention  was  turned  to 
the  door,  as  if  she  was  listening  for  some 
expected  sound* 

At  last  there  were  sonnds  from  the  di- 
ning-room ;  perhaps  of  the  most  humiliating 
and  painful  description  to  which  the  human 
ear  has  ever  heen  accustomed  —  sounds 
which  indicated,  hut  too  plainly,  the  degra- 
dation of  old  age — consisting  of  fits  of  child- 
ish laughter,  of  a  tremulous  and  hroken 
voice  raised  ahove  its  natural  height ;  and 
tiien  of  sudden  deiep  low  tones  of  imperious 
command,  as  if  the  yiotim  of  his  own  folly 
would  still  assert  a  sort  of  dominion  oyer 
others. 

Kate  Somerville  opened  the  piano,  and 
began  to  play  a  lively  air. 

*^  It  is  not  often,"  she  said,  *'  that  ladies 
invite  themselves  to  sing ;  hut  here  is  an  old 
Scotch  hallad  that  I  think  will  just  suit  your 
taste  $  unless,  indeed,  seven  years  have  alter- 
ed you  as  much  as  they  have  altered  some 
others.** 

I  disclaimed,  of  course,  all  change  of  taste 
in  this  respect ;  and  she  began  to  sing  with* 
out  farther  prelude. 
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'  I  have  looked  at  the  faces  of  what  are 
called  good  singers,  when  their  voices  were 
in  full  operation,  and  the  charm  of  their  per* 
formance  has  heen  instantly  destroyed  ;  but 
with  Kate  Somerville  the  case  was  widely 
different.  She  had  too  much  truth,  even  in 
her  countenance,  for  it  to  suffer  distortion 
under  the  influence  of  music  so  sweet  and 
touching  as  her  own ;  and  it  was  not  the 
least  charm  among  the  many  she  possessed, 
that  when  she  was  singing,  you  might  gaze 
with  pleasure,  as  well  as  listen  with  delight. 

There  was  certainly  something  in  her 
music  which  exercised  a  sort  of  spell  over 
me,  for  no  sooner  was  her  ballad  concluded, 
than  I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  exclaim-— 
^'This  will  not  do,  Kate.  You  must  not 
sing  to  me,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  go 
back  with  me  to  India,  to  share  the  good 
and  the  evil  of  my  wandering  and  uncertain 
life." 

I  never  shall  forget  her  manner  of  receiv- 
ing this  very  dubious  expression.  She  nei- 
ther smiled  nor  blushed,  but  looked  at  me 
for  one  moment  with  a  degree  of  distres- 
sii^  earnestness;  then,  closing  the  piano, 
she  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
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took  a  chair  by  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  joined  her,  began  to  question  me  in  a 
very  commonplace  but  determined  manner, 
about  some  of  the  customs  of  the  East. 

This  conversation  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  servant  bringing  in  tea,  which  we 
took  alone,  there  being  no  disposition  in 
those  we  had  left  at  the  dinner-table  to  join 
our  party. 

The  tea-service  had  scarcely  been  dis- 
missed, when  Miss  Somerville  was  called 
out  of  the  room,  and  such  were  the  confus- 
ed and  mysterious  sounds  in  the  hall,  which 
immediately  followed,  that  I  unconsciously, 
and  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse,  opened  the 
door.  What,  then,  was  the  horror  I  expe- 
rienced. On  beholding  the  almost  senseless, 
and  deathlike  form  of  Mr.  Somervflle  sup- 
ported in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  and  borne, 
as  quietly  as  they  could  carry  him,  to  his 
own  chamber.  My  attention,  however,  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  figure  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  placed  her  arms  beneath  her  father, 
with  his  head  resting  on  her  shoulder,  and 
his  white  hair  against  her  cheek,  and  who  in 
this  manner  took  her  part  —  the  most  ardu- 
ous of  all  —  in  bearing  the  helpless  burden. 
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'.  Shocked  at  having  been  the  witness  of 
such  a  scene,  I  still  persuaded  myself  none 
of  the  party  had  observed  that  I  was  so } 
when  Kate  SomerviUe,  on  returning  to  the 
fooni,  entered  immediately  npon  the  subject 
by  alluding  to  what  I  had  seen. 

^'  I  am  little  skilled,"  said  she,  ^'  in  keep- 
ing myfeelings  to  myself.  And  why  should 
I  attempt  it,  when  the'  cause  of  my  disquie- 
tude is  so  obvious.    My  pooiT  father  "     ■ 

And  as  she  uttered  these  words,  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears. 

^^  Yo^  know,"  she  continued,  as  soon  as 
she  had.  partially  recovered  her  self-posses- 
sion, ^'  that  he  used  to  be  fond  of  sitting  long 
at  the  table  over  his  wine.  But  I  never 
thought  it  would  come  to  this !  And  that 
man  — that  cruel  msn  —  keeps  humoring 
him  up  to  his  bent,  and  I  have  no  influence 
with  him  whatever." 

"  Have  you  tried  your  influence  V^  I  asked, 
*^Have  you  spoken  to  him  on  this  subject, 
kindly  and  candidly  1" 

"  Why,  no.  There  lies  my  sorrow,  and 
my  guilt.  There  lies  my  difficulty,  too.  My 
poor  father,  you  know,  was  always  so  cor- 
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rect,  and  so  precise,  that  I  thought  he  would 
be  shocked  beyond  measure,  and  offended 
past  forgiving  me,  if  I  hinted  such  a  thing 
to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  evil ;  and  then 
a^  it  grew,  and  became  established,  I  felt 
more  and  more  repugnance  to  act  so  ungen- 
erous  a  part,  for  he  had  ever  been  so  indul* 
gent  and  so  kind  to  me,  it  seemed  too  dread- 
ful to  be  thought  of,  that  I  should  turn  upon 
him  with  the  accusation  of  so  gross  a  sin. 
So,  as  I  said,  the  thing  went  on :  and  now  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  I  believe  he  has  lost 
the  power  to  resist." 

"  You  might  still  make  the  experiment," 
said^I.  ^*  That  could  do  no  harm ;  and  you 
would  at  least  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing done  a  part  of  your  duty." 

"  I  wish  I  could,"  she  answered ;  "  from 
my  heart  I  wish  I  could.  But,  strange  as  if 
may  seem,  I  want  the  moral  courage.  When 
I  first  began  to  see  the  evil,  I  thought  I 
should  be  able  to  speak,  if  it  increased; 
and  now  I  think  I  should  be  better  able, 
were  it  only  commencing.  And,  so  it  is 
—  we  shrink  from  the  most  obvious  duty, 
until  the  time  to  perform  it  has  passed  by, 
and  then  waste  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in 
unavailing  regret." 
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'^Mr.  Ferguson,  yoa  say,  encourages  it  V 
''Oh,  yes!  There  is  a  long  history  of 
that  man's  connexion  with  my  father,  which 
you  will  probably  some  time  become  ac* 
quainted  with.  In  one  way  or  other  they 
have  been  engaged  in  business  together 
almost  ever  since  you  left  this  country. 
Nothing,  however,  has  answered  with  them, 
until  the  new  manufactory,  which  you  must 
have  seen  in  compg.  Here  so  many  hands 
are  employed,  and  such  mighty  wonders 
done,  that  the  poor  people  around  us  think 
we  must  be  worth  a  world  of  wealth.  But 
what  would  money  avail  us,  if  we  had  the 
wealth  of  Crcesus,  and  my  poor  father  cai- 
ried  up  every  night,  as  you  have  just  seen 
him.  It  is  true,  there  are  days,  though  few 
and  far  between,  when  he  seems  to  make  an 
effort  to  be  his  better-self  again ;  and  it  was 
seeing  him  so  well  yesterday,  and  hearing 
that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  away,  which  indu- 
ced me  to  ride  over  to  your  brother's  this 
morning,  with  an  invitation,  which  I  believed 
you  could  not  refuse ;  for  I  thought  it  pos- 
sible, (that  by  securing  your  company  to-day 
I  might  delay^your  knowledge  of  my  father's 
actual  state.    No  sooner  did  I  see  Mr.  Fer- 
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gnflon,  howerer,  than  I  knew  how  the  day 
would  close ;  for  I  always  observe,  that  my 
father  is  least  like  himself,  when  that  man  is 
here." 

Miss  Somenrille  then  added :  *'  You  are 
not  one  of  those  sammer  friends  to  whom  I 
would  apologise  for  your  visit  having  been 
made  so  unpleasant.  You  remember,  I  doubt 
not,  the  happy  meetings  we  used  to  have  at 
this  fireside ;  and  if  the  change  is  painful  to 
you,  what  must  it  be  to  me  V 

''And  is  there  nothing  that  can  be  donel" 
I  asked. 

''  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'^  she  replied. 
''Night  after  night  I  sit  by  this  solitary 
hearth,  brooding  over  the  same  subject; 
looking  at  it  in  every  point  of  view,  and  ask- 
ing in  vain  if  nothing  can  be  done.  Per- 
haps," and  she  looked  eagerly  in  my  face^ 
as  if  struck  by  some  new  and  forcible  idea : 
"perhaps  if  I  could  talk  to  my  father  about 
religion,  it  might  do  some  good.^* 

"  Have  you  never  tried  it  1" 

"  Ah !  no.  I  am  miserably  dark  mycielf* 
Our  good  pastor  used  to  warn  me,  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  I  should  need  to 
the  hopes  I  was  so  fond  of  specular 
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ting  upon ;  but  since  he  left  us,  no  one  has 
ever  talked  with  me  on  this  subject,  and  by 
degrees  I  seem  to  have  lost  the  little  hold 
of  It  I  once  possessed.  Can  you  not  help 
me  here  1" 

I  was  silent;  and  we  two  friends — friends 
not  only  in  name,  bat  friends  who  would 
each  have  done  and  suffered  much  to  save 
the  other  from  a  moment's  pain,  sat  together 
alone,  after  seven  years  of  separation — one 
having  known  much  of  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  sickness,  and  the  other  of  sorrow; 
and  each  met  the  inquiring  glance  of  the 
other,  with  the  total  blank  of  fatal  ignorance 
on  that  one  subject,  which  it  was  becoming 
daily  and  hourly  more  important  for  us  both 
to  understand. 

Oh,  who  shall  dare  to  call  himself  by  the 
sacred  name  of  friend,  unless  he  can  answer 
such  an  appeal  as  was  made  to  me  that 
night,  by  the  woman  I  had  left  so  gay  and 
happy — the  woman,  whom  I  found  on  my 
return  bowed  down  with  anxiety  and  grief — 
forced  even  to  the  verge  of  premature  old 
age,  so  much  had  sorrow  worn  away  the 
bloom  and  the  vivacity  of  her  youth. 

Yet  by  this  sacred  name,  I  scrupled  not 
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to  call  myself;  a^d  such  had  heen  the  effect 
of  affliction  on  the  mind  of  Miss  Somerville, 
that  she  seemed,  from  the  very  weakness  of 
her  unsupported  nature^  to  derive  more  sat* 
isfaction  than  in  former  years,  from  the  idea 
that  I  reaLy  was  her  friend.  In  this  man 
ner,  our  acquaintance  was 'renewed,  with 
only  one  point  of  difference  in  our  intimacy, 
which,  on  my  part  at  least,  was  more  felt 
than  understood. 

I  had  been  accustomed,  in  bygone  days, 
to  regard  Miss  Somerville  as  something  of 
a  coquette  \  for  she  had  a  habit  of  perpet- 
ually leading  one's  attention  to  herself,  and 
would  rather  provoke  anger  or  reproof,  than 
submit  to  be  unnoticed.  Thus  she  had  been 
a  little  too  fond  of  placing  hejr  peculiarities 
in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
of  piquibg  the  vanity  and  wounding  the 
self-love  of  those  who  formed  her  little 
court,  in  order  that  she  Height  enjoy  an  op- 
portunity of  flattering  them  more  eflfectually 
by  her  attentions,  and  soothing  them  by  her 
yet  more  irresistible  kindness, 

AH  this,  however,  had  now  vanished  as 
completely  as  if  she  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  be  admired.    She  now  seldom 
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8poke  of  herself,  and,  even  when  conversing 
mth  me,  would  always  change  the  conver- 
sation as  soon  as  my  ohservations  referred 
to  her  own  character  and  situation.  This  I 
regretted  the  more,  as  I  found  that  her  feel- 
ings, in  their  subdued  and  altered  tone,  her 
affectionate  solicitude  for  her  father,  and  the 
difficult  and  isolated  position  she  held,  as 
the  only  child  of  such  a  parent,  were  all 
combining  to  render  her  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  to  me,  than  she  had  ever  been  be- 
fore I  though  the  apparent  coldness  of  her 
manner  effectually  repelled  me  whenever  I 
attempted  to  give  utterance  to  such  feelings. 
The  time  was  now  approaching  for  me  to 
decide  upon  whether  I  should  return  to 
India ;  and  as  long  illness  had  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  my  habits,  by 
damping  the  ardor  of  youthful  enterprise,  I 
will  not  deny  that  certain  calculations  upon 
the  fortune  of  Miss  Somerville,  did  occa- 
sionally mingle  themselves  with  my  admira- 
tion of  het  character.  The  possession  ot 
such  a  fortune  would  enable  me  with  pru- 
dence to  resign  my  commission.  If,  there- 
fore, Miss  Somerville  would  not  allow  me 
to  introduce  the  subject  in  the  customary 
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manner,  it  became  necessary  to  the  arrange 
ment  of  my  plans,  that  I  should  adopt  some 
other  method  of  bringing  the  question  to  a 
final  decision.  It  was  doubly  painful  to  me 
to  have  no  other  alternative,  because  I  knew 
that  her  fortune  and  her  position  in  society 
had  rendered  a  m&te  proposal  of  marriage 
a  circumstance  of  such  common  occurrence 
in  her  experience^  as  to  be  despatched  in 
the  most  summary  manner ;  yet  I  trusted  to 
her  good  sense  and  generosity  for  pardoning 
in  me,  what  she  had  left  me  no  means  to 
avoid* 

Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to 
me,  however,  than  the  perfect  silence  with 
which  my  proposal  was  at  last  received.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  affected  by  it — per^ 
haps  too  much  affected  for  words;  but  in 
what  manner  I  was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend ; 
and  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  implore  her  to 
answer  a  question  on  which  depended  my 
happiness  here,  and  perhaps  hereafter. 

**  Then  I  will  treat  you  with  a  frankness 
equal  to  your  own,"  said  die,  '^  and  briefly 
answer — No  I  Whether  my  answer  is  dic- 
tated by  duty  or  inclination,  can  be  of  little 
consequence  to  you  to  know.    It  is  as  irrev* 
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ocable  as  if  you  were  to  me  the  least  at* 
tractive  being  upon  earth." 

There  remained  little  more  for  me  to  say, 
for  there  was  a  firmness  in  the  tone  and 
manner  of  Miss  SomerTillO)  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  heir  determina* 
tion.  We  were  therefore  pursuing  our  walk 
in  silence,  when  I  perceived  with  surprisoi 
that  while  she  often  turned  away  her  head, 
as  if  to  look  at  the  plants  by  the  way,  or  the 
prospect  we  were  leaving,  tears  were  abso* 
lutely  streaming  from  her  ^es,  so  fast,  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  them 
from  my  observation. 

Encouraged  by  this  evidence  of  emotion^ 
whatever  might  be  its  secret  cause,  I  very 
naturally  resumed  the  subject  of  our  con* 
versation,  to  which,  however,  she  only  re« 
plied  with  more  firmness  and  decision. 

'^Do  not,"  said  she,  ''I  entreat  you,  do 
not  mention  this  subject  to  me  again*  .  The 
convictions  which  have  already  dictated  my 
reply,  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  persuasion. 
One  thing,  however,  I  would  ask  of  you,  and 
I  ask  it  in  all  humility  —  do  not  take  my  an* 
#wer  unkindly  — r  do  not  let  it  separate  us  as 
friends.    I  have  been  endeavorinff,  by  the 

7* 
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most  scrnpulons  behavior,  to  conyince  you, 
that  I  could  be  nothing  more  to  you,  nor 
you  to  me ;  and  I  am  pained  to  the  heart 
that  you  have  not  better  understood  me 
You  understand  me  now  i  and  I  repeat  again 
—  do  not  let  this  foolish  business  separate 
us  as  friends.  I  have  no  brother  —  I  might 
almost  say  I  have  no  father  now.  Do  not 
utterly  forsake  me  in  my  desolation." 

I  told  her  then,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
was  about  to  return  to  India. 

She  started ;  but  immediately  went  on  — • 
*^  Let  us  be  like  fellow-travellers  then,  who 
know  that  at  the  next  stage  they  must  sep- 
arate for  ever.  Let  us  part  kindly,  for  the 
dream  of  our  friendship  will  indeed  have 
passed,  when  you  leave  your  native  land 
again." 

Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  romance  which 
take  possession  of  the  female  mind,  there  is 
none  more  unintelligible  to  man,  and  few 
more  unacceptable,  than  that  friendship  which 
she  sometimes  proposes  to  him  in  the  place 
of  love.  Had  I  better  understood  the  char- 
acter and  situation  of  Kate  Somerville,  I 
should  have  known,  in  her  case  at  least,  that 
■he  both  offered  it  herself,  and  needed  it  from 
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me,  itt  no  ordiaary  or  trifling  degree,  and 
that  the  kindness  she  asked  of  me  in  thi« 
melancholy  and  humble  manner,  she  had 
richly  earned  the  right  to  demand,  by  tiie 
noble  sacrifice  she  was  making,  as  she  be* 
lieved,  in  my  favor. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  after  this 
interview  I  became  a  less  frequent  visiter  at 
the  Hall ;  for  I  had  never,  even  when  a  youth, 
been  sufficiently  poetical  to  understand  the 
luxury  of  cherishing  a  hopeless  attachment. 
I  consequently  busied  myself  with  prepara* 
tions  for  my  return  to  India,  and  thought  as 
iittle  of  my  disappointment  as  I  could. 

Kate  Somerville,  I  observed,  whenever  we 
met,  was  much  altered.  She  attempted  to 
be  lively,  but  her  forced  spirits  failed  her 
more  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  some  mental,  or  rather  spirit- 
ual conflict  was  absorbing  every  thought. 
My  sister  often  wished  that  she  had  some 
experienced  adviser  with  whom  she  might 
converse  confidentially  i  but,  happily  for  her, 
she  had  already  begun'  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
eonsolation  beyond  what  human  love  can 
ofier  —  a  friend  whose  counsels  are  more 
salutary  than  those  of  any  earthly  adviser*  . 
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Unacquainted  with  tbe  exercise  of  a  .mind 
thus  engaged,  and  unable  to  sympathize  in 
its  deep  experience,  I  became  gradually  es- 
tranged from  the  society  of  my  sister's  friend 
An  indescribable  feeling  that  our  destiny  was 
tending  different  ways,  seemed  to  keep  me 
at  a  distance  from  her,  though  whenever  we 
met,  there  was  an  humble  and  a  chastened 
expression  in  her  features  which  made  my 
heart  ache  to  think  what  she  was  suffering, 
or  had  suffered.  At  times  I  wished  to  es- 
cape from  the  pain  of  seeing  her  thus  altered ; 
and  then  again,  I  wished  more  earnestly  that 
I  might  stay,  and  be  ever  near  her,  if  by  this 
means  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  partake 
of  that  influence  which  I  could  not  but  be 
sensible  was  purifying  and  elevating  her 
character. 

It  is  often  observed,  that  before  the  hour 
of  final  dissolution,  the  appearance  of  the  hu- 
man suflerer  undergoes  a  striking,  and  almost 
supernatural  change,  as  if  preparatory  to  that 
great  event.  And  is  it  not  often,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  same,  before  some  of  those 
fearful  trials  which  mark  the  most  important 
epochs  of  human  existence  1  And  merciful 
it  is  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  that 
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BO  few  are  wholly  taken  by  surprise.  Sur* 
prise,  indeed,  we  may  feel  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  trial  which  awaits  us ;  but  do  we  npt 
often  find,  on  looking  back  from  such  events, 
that  there  was  previously  a  kind  of  awe  sur- 
rounding us — a  gloom — a  gathering  like 
that  which  comes  before  a  storm ;  or  a  si- 
lence still  more  deeply  felt  —  a  suspension 
of  our  ordinary  being — as  if  to  give  us  time 
to  call  up  from  long-neglected  sources,  the 
support  which  our  suffering  and  feeble  nature 
was  about  to  require  1 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  time  of  my  departure  for  India  was 
still  unfiiced,  and  we  were  all  watching  one 
evening  with  some  anxiety  the  return  of  the 
messenger  who  brought  our  letters  from  the 
nearest  town,  when  a  servant  from  Somer- 
viUe  Hall  galloped  up  to  the  door,  and  throw- 
ing the  bridle  over  the  neck  of  his  horse, 
walked  straight  into  the  hall  with  a  note  for 
my  brother. 

Mr.  Langton  tore  open  the  note,  and,  hav- 
ing  glanced  over  the  first  line,  turned  quick- 
ly to  the  servant,  when  they  both  walked 
out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  In 
a  few  moments  I  saw  my  brother's  servant 
leading  out  his  master's  horse  already  sad- 
dled. 

"He  surely  will  not  go,"  said  Lucy,  "with- 
out telling  us  what  is  the  matter."  And  at 
the  same  instant  he  entered  the  room. 

"  I  ahi  going  to  ride  over  to  the  Hall," 
said  my  brother,  in  a  tone  of  assumed  com- 
posure.    "Mr.  Somerville  has  been  taken 
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Boddenly  ill,  and  I  must  not  delay*  You, 
Arthur,  can  ride  after  me,  and  bring  back 
the  tidings  to  Lucy,  in  case  I  should  be  de- 
tained." 

I  did  80  accordingly,  and  reached  the  en- 
'trance  of'  the  avenue  as  soon  as  my  brother. 
We  rode  to  the  door  in  silence.  Here  we 
encountered  the  old  housekeeper  wringing 
her  hands,  and  telling  us  everything  but  what 
we  wished  to  know. 

"And  Miss  Somervillel" — I  asked. 

"  My  poor  young  mistress,"  said  the  wo- 
man, giving  way  to  a  fresh  burst  of  grief, 
"  sits  beside  him  like  the  ghost  of  what  she 
was.  She  neither  speaks,  nor  sheds  a  tear. 
The  doctor  says  she  must  be  got  away ;  but 
she  won't  listen  to  any  of  us,  sir." 

And  there,  indedd,  she  was,  too  truly  like 
the  ghost  of  what  she  had  been  —  immovea- 
ble, and  pale  as  marble;  ^while,  stretched 
upon  his  bed,  lay  the  senseless  form  of  her 
father,  whose  fixed  and  death«like  counte- 
nance she  was  watching  with  an  earnestness 
which  rendered  her  blind  to  every  other  ob- 
ject. 

"  He  is  not  gone  yet,"  she  whispered,  at 
Yoon  as  my' brother  had  spoken  to  her.  And 
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again  applying  her  fingers  ^o  his  pulse,  ahe 
repeated,  "He  is  not  gone  yet." 

My  brother  would  have  gently  led  her 
away ;  but  she  resisted  his  endeavors  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  at  once 
forbade  all  farther  interference.  It  was  not 
a  time  or  a  place  to  apply  to  her  for  informa- 
tion i  and  all  I  could  gather  from  the  domes- 
tics was,  that  Mr.  Somerville  had  that  day 
appeared  to  be  in  his  usual  health :  that  af- 
ter dinner,  he  and  his  daughter  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  library  together,  when  they 
heard  a  frightful  shriek,  and  hastening  into 
the  room,  beheld  their  master  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  his  countenance  slightly  dis- 
torted, and  his  whole  appearance  bearing 
every  mark  of  approaching  death.  Medical 
assistance  had  been  immediately  obtained ; 
and,  though  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
afibrded  little  ground  for  hope,  a  hint  had 
been  thrown  out,  that,  if  in  a  few  hours  the 
vital  spark  should  not  become  extinct,  a  fft- 
vorable  change  might  probably  take  place. 

In  such  a  situation.  Miss  Somerville  could 
not  be  deserted  by  her  friends;  and  my 
brother,  with  his  accustomed  kindness,  re- 
mained at  the  Hall,  while  I  returned  to  ii^ 
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form  my  sister,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of  aU 
which  had  occurred. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  early  on 
my  way  to  Somerville  Hall  i  and  musing,  as 
I  went,  upon  the  many  circumstances  under 
which  I  had  traced  that  path,  I  happened  to 
turn  my  attention  toward  the  large  build- 
ing called  by  the  country  people  **  Fergu* 
son^s  Factory."  At  the  same  moment  I  was 
struck  with  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  as  usual 
pouring  forth  its  thick  volume  of  smoke,  to 
darken  and  pollute  the  air.  My  attention, 
was  afterward  attracted  by  groups  of  work- 
people in  the  village  through  which  I  passed, 
collected  into  little  companies,  and  evidently 
talking  over  some  momentous  affair  of  gen- 
eral and  individual  interest. 

Concluding  it  was  the  alarming  illness  of 
a  common  friend  and  benefactor,  which  very 
reasonably  excited  so  universal  a  sensation, 
I  passed  on,  without  any  inquiry,  from  one 
party  to  another.,  until  stopped  by  an  old 
woman  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  a  depend 
ant  upon  the  bounty  of  Miss  Somerville,  and 
who  now .  eagerly  inquired  of  me,  if  I 
thought  they  knew  at  the  Hall  what  had  hap- 
pened. 
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«  What  da  you  mean  1"  said  I.  "  They 
must  know  it — they  know  it  too  well." 

^'  What !  that  he  is  off  out  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  works  stopped,  and  nobody  left 
to  pay  1" 

A  new  idea  now  flashed  upon  me.  It  was 
but  too  probable,  and  but  too  true.  I  hastened 
on  to  find  my  brother,  and,  desiring  to  speak 
with  him  alone,  told  him  all  I  had  heard  and 
seen. 

^^ Villain!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  whole 
truth  by  degrees  presented  itself.  "We 
might  have  foreseen  this:  a  child  might 
have  foreseen  it.  And  yet  none  of  us  could 
step  forward  and  rescue  this  old  man  from 
rum." 

A  letter  which  Miss  Somerville  was  able, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  write  to  my 
sister,  will  throw  further  light  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  began  with  a  description  of  her  own 
situation,  in  her  father's  chamber  at  mid- 
night, where  he  slumbered  still  insensible  to 
all  that  was  transpiring  around  him. 

^4  owe  it,"  said  the  writer,  "to  his  mem- 
ory if  he  dies,  to  his  chaiacter  if  he  lives,  to 
vindicate  him  from  the  charge  which  many 
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will  be  too  ready  to  bring  against  him— • 
that  of  having  been  the  victim  of  mere  ani- 
mal excitement.  In  the  sight  of  God,  I 
have  no  apology  to  offer ;  but,  in  that  of 
man,  it  may  surely  be  some  extenuation  of 
his  fault,  to  say  that  he  was  goaded  on  to 
ruin  by  causes  which  he  ceased  at  last  to 
have  sufficient  moral  power  to  resist. 

'' His  connexion  with  Mr.  Ferguson  was, 
from  its  commencement,  most  disastrous. 
Sums  of  money  seemed  to  escape  from  his 
possession,  without  his  being  aware  of  their 
amount,  and  every  new  scheme  increased, 
instead  of  redeeming,  his  past  losses.  Be- 
side which,  he  never  was  calculated  for 
business.  It  harassed  his  mind,  and  destroy- 
ed his  natural  rest.  He  became  irritable  and 
apprehensive;  while  the  false  stimulus  to 
which  he  had  recourse,  served  to  give  him ' 
nerve  for  the  monient,  and  even  inspired 
him  with  energy  for  new  enterprise ;  so 
that  he  became  at  such  times  a  pliant  and 
willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  roan 
who  needed  my  father's  credit  and  capital 
to  prosecute  his  own  schemes. 

''It   is  difficult   to  understand   how  my 
father's  honorable  feeling  should  have  been 
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80  far  overcome  by  one  who  was  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  confidence,,  except  that  he 
always  attached  so  much  importance  to  in- 
genuity and  enterprise,  that  they  covered 
from  his  sight  a  multitude  of  sins.  And 
as  to  my  own  influence,  I  had  shown  my 
deep-rooted  dislike  to  this  individual  in  a 
manner  too  decided  and  ill-judged  for  my 
father  to  attribute  it  to  anything  but  pre- 
judice. His  ear  was  therefore  closed  against 
all  I  might  have  to  say. 

"In  this  manner,  his  affairs  went  on,  until 
they  became  almost  too  desperate  for  hope 
One  thing  after  another  had  failed :  none 
prospered  with  him.  But  still  he  had  credit, 
and,  upon  that,  fresh  schemes  were  under- 
taken; while  his  debts  were  increasing  on 
every  hand.  By  mere  chance,  I  had  my- 
self become  acquainted  with  these  appal- 
ling facts,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  rea- 
soned with  him — that  I  pleaded  and  pray- 
ed he  would  make  an  honorable  stand 
against  the  encroachments  of  fallacious 
hope,  and,  by  giving  up  the  remainder  ojf 
his  property,  that  he  would  leave  us  our 
integrity,  at  least,  for  the  solace  of  old 
9ge.    But,  unfortunately  for  my  causei  the 
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tompter  was  ever  at  hand,  and  my  father 
was  growing'  imbecile ;  while  his  moral  feel- 
mg  was  failing  eyen  faster  than  his  bodily 
strength.  I  grew  desperate  at  last,  and 
threatened  to  expose  our  situation  to  the 
world,  rather  than  we  should  go  on  deceiv* 
ing  every  one  around  ifi,  and  many  to  their 
own  lo«s«  It  was  then,  in  an  evil  hour, 
they  finally  overcame  me  —my  father,  by 
his  tears;  while  they  bound  me  by  a  solemn 
vow,  never,  without  his  sanction,  to  commu- 
nicate to  any  human  being  the  real  state  of 
his  affairs* 

^^  You  have  often  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
marry.  Here,  then,  you  read  the  cause.  I 
can,  however,  say  with  truth,  that  never 
hare  I  been  tempted  but  once  to  adopt  thia 
means  of  escape  from  the  gathering  storm 
which  seemed  threatening  to  overwhelm  me« 
Once,  I  confess,  I  did,  for  a  moment,  ak 
low  myself  to  dream  of  the  happiness  of 
escaping  to  a  foreign  land,  until  the  blast 
should  have  blown  over.  But,  knowing  that 
my  reputed  fortune  was  an  object  of  consid? 
eration,  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  any 
man  —  especially  the  one  who  interested  me 
most -^should  awake  from  his  visions  ot 
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wealth,  to  find  he  had  married  a  poor  and 
portionless  wife. 

"  The  darkest  page  of  my  history  is  yet 
to  come.  May  reason  last  me  to  the  end  ^ 
I  have  not  lived  to  my  present  age,  and  seen 
and  felt  what  I  have  done,  without  having 
had  many  serious  thoughts  on  the  suhjeet  of 
religion ;  more  especially,  since  I  have  seeo 
that  in  my  father^s  case,  it  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  save  him.  Still  I  was  dark 
—  miseraUy  dark  on  that  suhjeet  myself  f 
yet,  as  everything  earthly  seemed  to  be 
receding  from  me,  as  one  hold  after  another 
gave  way,  and  friendship,-. all  but  yours,  be- 
gan to  fail,  I  fek,  more  than  ever  in  my  life, 
an  awful  and  imperative  call,  to  look  into 
ikiy  real  position  with  regard  to-  tine  and 
eternity. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the 
state  of  mind  which  folk)wed.  I  saw  but 
too  clearly  what  I  might  have  been  to  my 
poor  father.  I  felt  what  I  was  I  Something-, 
however,  I  imagined  might  yet  be  done.  I 
oarefully  watched  my  opportunity — and,  ob 
tibat  awful  day,  1  had  followed  him  into  his 
6,tudy,  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  his 
better  feelings^  and  indooiBg  him  to  rendear 
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fustiee  to  others,  and  thus,  if  possible,  6b« 
taia  peace  for  his  own  mind,  to  which  he 
had  long  been  a  stra::ger.  I  cannot  repeat 
to  you  my  words.  But,  if  ever  I  spoke  rea- 
sonably—  if  ever  I  spoke  forcibly  in  my 
whole  life  — f  it  was  on  that  solemn  occasion* 
For  some  time  my  father  made  no  reply. 
Hia  silence  filled  my  mind  with  the  dread  of 
having  offended  him  beyond  forgiveness.  I 
burst  into  tears,  for  it  is  a  bitter  thing  for  a 
daughter  to  reprove  a  father  whom  she  loves* 
He  was  not  insensible  to  my  anguish ;  and, 
raising  his  eyes,  I  saw  that  a  flood  of  light, 
like  sunshine  over  a  landscape,  was  difiu- 
sing  its  benign  influence  over  every  feature 
of  his  face.  It  was  the  welcome  of  a  father's 
love ;  and,  as  he  opened  his  arms  to  receive 
me,  I  fell  upon  'his  bosom,  too  happy  to  be 
sensible  of  anything,  but  an  unexpected  thrill 
of  gratitude  and  joy. 

«<  <  My  child,'  said  he,  in  tones  of  the  gen- 
tlest tenderness,  ^  do  with  me  what  you  wilL 
From  this  hour  we  will  begin  a  new  life. 
You  shall  be  to  me  my  good  angel.  My 
aflfairs  are  in  your  hands.  Render  justice^, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  all.' 

^*I  closed  my  eyes,  and  remaining  still 
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folded  in  my  father's  arms,  I  silently  efiered 
thanks  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  for  thus 
awakening  ns  hoth  to  a  new  existence, 
which  I  solemnly  resolved  should  be  devo- 
ted to  his  service. 

"  While  occupied  with  these  reflectioni^ 
I  thought  I  felt  my  father's  hold  relax  j  and 
raisiDg  my  head,  I  saw  that  his  own  was 
drooping,  while  his  hand  dropped  lifeless  by 
his  side.  I  scarcely  know  what  followed. 
My  cries  brorfght  in  the  domestics.  Medi- 
cal assistance  was  happily  at  hand ;  and  the 
next  thing  I  recollect  was^  that  your  hus- 
band and  your  brother,  with  their  wonted 
kindness,  came  to  my  aid.  Mr.  Langton 
will  tell  you  all  the  arrangements  we  have 
made  together ;  for  I  consider  the  words  my 
father  uttered  a  sufficient  sanction  for  the 
measures  I  have  thought  it  right  to  adopt. 

"  One  of  my  chief  objects  in  writing  thiff, 
is  to  impress  upon  you,  and  yours,  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  claims  of  duty 
before  it  is  too  late.  You  see  -the  conse- 
quences of  my  delay.  A  few  years  earlier, 
it  is  possible  my  father  might  have  recover- 
ed  himself,  before  his  mental  and  mora! 
strength  were  gone  —  a  f»w  years  earliei 
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lie  might  have  retained  his  respectahility 
before  the  world,  uid  have  lawfully  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  our  happy  home  —  a  few 
years  earlier,  he  might  have  had  sufficient 
energy  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  6od^  and  the 
good  of  his  fellow-fnea.  What  is  his  situa- 
tion now  1  The  pulse  of  life  still  beats  in 
liis  veins  ^  but  senseless  and  child-like,  he 
remains  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  has 
passed,  or  what  is  passing  around  him. 
And  I,  upon  whom  this  burden  of  responsi- 
bility has  so  long  rested,  have  been  trifling 
months  and  yeai^  away,  until  at  last,  when 
the  anguish  of  awakened  feeling  roused  me 
into  action,  it  was  my  just  punishment  to 
find  it  was  too  late.  This  awful  sentence 
seems  n,ow  to  be  written  on  the  walls  of  my 
solitary  chamber  —  on  my  pillow  —  on  my 
brow  I  and  will  it  not  be  inscribed  upon  my 
father's  tomb  1  Oh,  may  he  yet  be  permit- 
ted to  experience,  if  but  one  hour  of  natural 
and  collected  thought  —  one  hour  of  prepa- 
ration for  his  final  change — one  hour  of 
repentance  for  those  errors  which  through 
the  weakness,  the  unfaithfulness,  &nd  the 
neglect  of  his  only  child,  may  yet  be  made 
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the  ground  of  his  final  sentence-^ the  seal 
of  his  doom  through  all  eternity/' 

The  last  and  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 
the    afflicted   daughter  was  not   rejeeted. 
Her  father  lived  to  recover  his  powers  of 
thought,  though  not  of  action — he  lived  to 
feel  that  she  was  indeed  his  good  angel — 
the  messenger  of  reproof,  hut  also  of  cor- 
rection.   He   lived  to  recover  his  under- 
standing ;  hut  it  was  to  find  himself  in  an 
humhle  hahitation,  where  a  daughter's  love 
had  surrounded  him  with  every  comfort  that 
was  necessary  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  lived .  to  find  that  his  hereditary  home 
had    passed    into    other    hands,    and    that 
he  was  no  longer  the  rightful  owner  of  a 
noble   mansion,  and   a  wide   domain.     He 
lived  to  find  that  the  man  whom  he  had 
trusted  with  his  confidence  above  all  others, 
'had  wronged  and  deserted  him.    He  lived 
to  find,  that  while  many  friends  had  fallen 
away  with  his  falling  fortune,  there  were 
others  whom  adversity  had  bound    more 
closely  to  his  liitei'ests^  and  one,  above,  all, 
who  renounced   together  the  indulgences 
and  the  follies  of  her  youth,  to  live  but  for 
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his  happiness,  and  his  support;  reserving 
only  for  the  comfort  of  his  old  age  that 
small  portion  of  the  wealth  she  had  been  ex- 
pected to  .inherit,  which  had  been  her 
mother's  dowry. 

It  is  true,  Kate  Somerville  was  a  strict,  an 
unflinching  monitress ;  for  she  had  the  sor- 
rowful  experience  of  the  past  to  teach  her, 
that  though  benevolence,  and  kindly  feeling, 
and  all  the  virtues  which  adorn  the  social 
fellowship  of  life,  may  be  practised  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  manner ;  yet,  without  religion, 
vice,  even  of  the  most  repulsive  nature,  may 
creep  in  among  them,  and  pollute  the  whole. 
Impressed  with  this  conviction,  she  made 
her  father  the  object  of  her  constant  care  ; 
and  as  a  parent  guards  a  helpless  child,  so 
she  watched  oter  him  in  his  weakness,  with 
a  solicitude  which  the  dark  past  invested 
with  a  kind  of  fearful  tenderness ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time  with  a  trembling  hope,  which  the 
brightening  future  finally  confirmed. 

Such,  then,  was  the  fate  of  Somerville 
Hall.  For  many  generations  it  had  belong- 
ed to  the  family  of  that  name.  It  was  a 
situation  peculiarly  calculated  for  all  that  we 
combine  in  our  idear  9f  earthly  happiness ; 
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it  was  equally  adapted  for  easy  independence 
and  rational  enjoyment;  and  for  being  the 
centre  of  beneficial  influence,  of  charity,  and 
benevolence,  to  the  surrounding  neighboiw 
hood. 

It  becomes  a  serious  question :  ^^  Are 
there  not  other  homes  thus  passing  away 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  long  re* 
tained  possession  of  their  wealth,  their  in* 
fluence,  and  their  enjoyments  1  Are  there 
not  other  daughters  who  see  the  same  grow- 
ing evil  spreading  its  dark  shadow  >  around 
their  hereditary  hearth,  casting  dishonor 
upon  the  hoary  head  of  age,  and  poisoning, 
with  its  deadly  roots,  all  the  sweet  springs 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  do  they  still  draw 
back — do  they  still  refuse  to  stretch  forth  a 
helping  hand,  in  time  to  stop  the  encroach- 
ments of  this  insidious  but  fatal  foe  V 
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The  stranger  who  visited  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Falkland,  on  the  western  coast  of  Eng- 
land, could  not  fail  to  he  struck  with  the 
picture  of  peace  and  comfort  which  her 
home  presented.  She  was  a  widow  lady  j 
hut  her  solitude  was  cheered  hy  the  society 
of  a  son  and  daughter,  whose  characters 
were  now  sufficiently  matured  to  render 
them  in  all  respects  companions  to  their 
mother. 

It  was  on  one  o.f  the  loveliest  evenings  of 
Septemher,  that  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daugh- 
ter, in  company*  with  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  had  once  heen  a  friend  of  her  hushand's, 
sat  upon  a  halcony  which  ran  along  the  west- 
em  part  of  her  house,  commanding  the  view 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  and  of  the  radi- 
ant sky,  where  the  sun  was  just  sinking  he- 
low  the  horizon ;  while  slanting  rays  of  yel- 
low light  glanced  over  the  shallow  hay,  where 
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the  receding  tide  had  left  the  sands  so  smooth 
and  wet,  that  they  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  shadows  of  some  fishermen  who  were 
gathering  up  their  haskets,  and  preparing  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  village. 

The  residence  of  Mrs.  Falkland  was  one  of 
a  numher  of  little  villas,  or  genteel  cottages^ 
with  their  ornamental  gardens,  scattered  over 
the  woody  hills  that  sloped  down  to  the 
beach,  where  a  line  of  rocks,  in  some  parts 
majestically  high,  and  in  others  accessible 
to  the  foot-passenger,  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  waves,  which,  when  the  tide  was  high, 
dashed  up  among  the  many  little  bays  and 
hollows  of  the  shore. 

The  village  to  which  the  fishermen  were 
returning,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  many 
distant  groups  of  houses,  lay  in  a  narrow 
dell,  through  which  an  impetuous  little  river 
forced  its  way  along  a  bed  of  rocks  into  the 
sea  I  and  though  the  sands  on  either  side  the 
stream  looked  as  safe  and  solid  as  the  earth 
itself,  they  were  said  to  be  uncertain  and 
dangerous  to  cross  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
stream.  Still  it  was  a  thing  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  for  horses  and  travellers  on  foot 
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to  pass  that  way,  that  no  one  thought  much 
about  the  danger ;  and  especially  as  the  road 
along  the  beach  was  so  much  nearer  than 
any  other  from  the  village  to  the  neighbor* 
hood  market  town.  The  chief  difficulty  arose 
from  some  of  the  rocks  jutting  so  far  out  in* 
to  the  sea,  that  all  passengers  were  obliged 
to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  or 
the  probability  was,  that  even  while  plenty 
of  space  remained  within  the  bay,  they 
might  find  themselves  hemmed  in  at  these 
points  by  the  waves  having  reached  the 
rocks. 

The  country  people,  however,  knew  these 
dangers  well,  and  strangers  were  under  less 
temptation  to  seek  the  nearest  way  to  the 
town ;  so  that  all  the  record  of  accidents  on 
this  spot,  were  a  few  stories  of  by-gone  days, 
kept  up  by  the  fishermen  and  old  women  of 
the  village. 

^'You  must  be  happy  in  such  a  home  as 
this,''  observed  the  gentleman,  who  looked 
with  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  upon 
the  scene  above  described. 

^^  We  are  indeed  happy,"  replied  the  daugh* 
ter»    ^^  At  least,  we  would  not  exchange  our 

9* 
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home  for  a  palace.''  And  she  went  on  ex- 
patiating upon  the  many  enjoyments  the 
scenery  and  neighborhood  afforded;  while 
her  mother,  observing  that  the  air  was  grow- 
ing cold,  took  the  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  the  balcony. 

'*  We  who  live  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
the  tumult  of  cities,"  resumed  the  visiter, 
^  may  almost  be  allowed  to  envy  you  the  re« 
pose  of  a  life  like  this — so  free  from  anxie- 
ty, so  tranquil,  and  so  calm." 

''And  yet,"  said  Miss  Falkland,  ''  we  have 
our  cares." 

''  Impossible !  Julia.     What  can  they  be  %" 

"  As  a  friend  of  my  father's,  I  need  scarce- 
ly scruple  to  speak  to  yon  of  anything  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  our  family. 
You  know  my  brother  1" 

''Yes.;  and  a  finer  youth  I  never  saw, 
than  George  Falkland,  when  he  was  last  in 
town." 

"He  is,  indeed,  the  kindest  of  sons,  the 
best  of  brothers.  But  even  he  may  have 
his  faults." 

"The  faults  of  youth — mere  thoughtless 
follies.    You  must  not  make  too  much  of 
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them.    He  will  grow  wiser  with  advancing 
years." 

*'  I  wish  it  may  he  so.  But  at  present  he 
seems  so  much  fonder  of  gay  company  than 
of  his  quiet  home,  that  my  mother  seldom 
knows  a  happy  day.  Not  that  he  is  addict- 
ed to  any  particular  vice,  at  least  that  we 
know  of;  hut  wherever  he  goes,  he  has  a 
habit  of  staying  out  late  at  night,  which 
throws  my  mother  into  such  a  state  of  ner* 
Tous  anxiety,  that  her  health  is  seriously  in- 
jured; while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so 
annoyed  by  what  he  calls  her  unreasonable 
solicitude,  that  he  will  not  deny  himself  a 
single  hour  of  convivial  enjoyment  for  the 
sake  of  her  peace  of  mind.  Now  it  is  such 
troubles  as  these,  common  and  trifling  as 
they  may  appear  to  others,  which  destroy 
the  comfort  of  our  otherwise  happy  home ; 
and  it  seems  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that 
they  should  exist  where  there  is  so  much 
aJBTection  and  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  and 
nothing  else  to  mar  our  happiness." 

"  Youth'and  age,"  replied  the  visiter,  ''are 
apt  to  differ  on  such  points;  and  perhaps 
both  are  incapable  of  making  suflicient  al«  , 
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lowance  for  the  feelings  which  operate  with 
the  other.  Yet,  so  long  as  your  brother 
visits  only  in  respectable  families,  and  does 
not  attach  himself  to  any  companion  of  bad 
principles,  I  should  feel  great  hope  of  hia 
ultimate  recovery  from  these  errors." 

*'  But  there  is  the  root  of  our  anxiety," 
said  Miss  Falkland,  with  increased  earnest- 
ness. ^  My  brother,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does 
attach  himself,  by  a  very  close  intimacy,  to 
a  young  man  of  the  worst  principles — ^a 
Balph  Kennedy,  the  only  son  of  a  worthy 
old  man  in  this  village,  whose  gray  hairs 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  by  this  ungrateful  son. 
It  is  reported  of  the  old  man,  that  he  sits  up 
night  after  night,  working  at  his  desk,  in 
order  to  keep  a  situation  for  his  son,  which 
his  own  infirmities  have  long  since  rendered 
him  unequal  to.  And  yet  this  young  man— 
this  Ralph  Kennedy,  is  so  idle  and  unsteady, 
as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  succeed  his  poor 
father  in  a  place  of  trust." 

Before  the  c^onversation  had  reached  this 
point,  the  sun  had  sunk  belqw  the  horizoui 
the  sands  instantaneously  assumed  a  dark 
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gray  hue ;  and  ere  the  harvest-moon,  which 
the  next  hour  rose,  had  shed  her  silver  light 
over  the  woods  and  the  fields  sloping  down 
to  the  tranquil  hay,  the  tide  had  so  far  re- 
ceded, that  nothing  could  he  seen  of  the 
ocean,  hut  a  long  line  of  deep  hlue,  stretching 
away  into  the  distant  west. 

Miss  Falkland  prepared  to  lead  her  visiter 
into  the  house ;  when,  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  ohserved,  for  the  first  time,  that  a  quiet- 
looking  young  girl,  apparently  about  eigh- 
teen, and  dressed  in  white,  had  been  their 
companion  on  the  balcony ;  and  with  a  sort 
of  instinctive  curiosity,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiring look  to  Miss  Falkland,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Whom  have  we  here  1" 

''It  is  only  my  cousin,  Grace  Dalton," 
said  Miss  Falkland,  understanding  him  per- 
fectly. 

Seeing  the  girl  did  not  attempt  to  rise, 
the  old  gentleman  still  lingered.  ''Won't 
you  catch  cold,  my  dearl"  said  he,  with 
that  familiar,  but  well-meant  kindness  with 
which  old  gentlemen  are  apt  to  address 
those  who  nte  between  girls  and  women. 

Grace  Dalton  rose,  and  thanked  him  re- 
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spectfully,  but  immediately  resumed  her 
seat ;  and  the  door  was  closed  upon  the 
lighted  room,  and  she  was  left  to  her  even* 
ing  meditations,  and  forgotten.  Indeed,  it 
was  very  easy  to  forget  Grace  Dalton ;  she 
was  so  small  and  so  stilL  She  was  an  or- 
phan, too,  and  very  poor ;  but  surely  it  is 
not  possible,  in  such  a«kind  world  as  ours 
professes  to  be,  that  these  two  facts  should 
constitute  any  reason  why  persons  are  more 
easily  forgotten.  Oh  no !  It  was  because 
Grace  Dalton,  as  we  said  before,  was  dimin* 
utive  in  her  person,  simple  in  her  dressi 
timid,  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  not  remark* 
ably  pretty,  that  she  was  so  often,  and  so 
easily  forgotten ;  and  though  she  was  a  poor 
relation,  and  always  came  last  into  the  roon^ 
and  looked  so  humble,  that  she  might  have 
almost  claimed  pity  from  a  stranger,  it  fre* 
quently  fell  to  her  lot  to  find'  no  room  left 
for  her  at  table.  Whether  intentionally,  or 
by  accident,  the  servants  used  to  omit  to 
place  her  chair ;  and  when  she  did  not  actu* 
ally  appear,  nobody  remembered  her  exist- 
ence sufficiently  to  calculate  upon  her  com- 
ing. 
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Yet  for  all  this,  the  humble  and  isolated 
orphan  had  her  own  little  world  of  interest, 
in  which  she  lived,  perhaps,  a  life  of  deeper 
feeling,  because  it  Was  so  seldom  shared 
with  others.  What  was  the  reason  why  she 
sat  out  so  late  this  eyening,  no  one  asked, 
nor  would  they,  perhaps,  have  felt  more 
curious,  had  they  seen  the  tears  that  were 
fast  falling  from  her  eyes,  as  she  bent  over 
the  balcony,  with  her  forehead  resting  on 
her  arm.  Perhaps  it  was  something  in  the 
conversation  which  had  pained  her,  for  she 
was  strongly  attached  to  her  cousin  George, 
and  often  ventured  to  take  his  part,  even 
when  he  was  most  in  fault.  She  could  not 
be  made  to  see  the  desperate  nature  of 
Ralph  Kennedy's  principles;  at  least,  she 
never  joined  in  what  her  cousin  Julia  said 
against  him ;  and  thus  she  fell  a  little  into 
disgrace,  both  with  the  mother,  and  the 
daughter. 

Leaving  this  solitary  girl  to  her  uninter* 
rupted  meditations,  we  tuxn  to  a  different 
scene,  which  at  the  same  hour  was  ta<» 
king  place ;  where,  seated  around  a  social 
board,  a  little  company  of  choice  spirits, 
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with  George  Falkland  at  their  head,  laughed 
away  the  last  hours  of  daylight,  and  hailed 
the  lamps  that  seemed  to  dance  before  them 
as  brighter  harbingers  of  a  happier  and  more 
joyous  night. 

George  Falkland  had  that  day  left  his 
mother's  house,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
Ralph  Kennedy,  who  was  in  great  request 
at  all  the  convivial  meetings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, not  only  for  his  musical  talents, 
but  his  unrivalled  good  spirits,  and  good 
humor,  which,  without  exciting  any  deep 
interest,  made  him  a  welcome  guest  wher- 
ever he  went.  It  is  true,  he  seldom  went 
away  from  these  meetings  in  a  state  very 
creditable  to  himself  —  it  is  true,  he  made 
his  own  gratification  the  sole  object  for 
which  he  lived  —  it  is  true,  he  left  an  aged 
father  to  toil  for  his  support,  because  he  had 
too  much  of  what  is  called  spirit  to  devote 
himself  to  any  kind  of  regular  pursuit.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  he  managed  to  keep 
what  is  considered  good  society;  and  to 
maintain  for  himself  the  character  of  being 
a  *'good  fellow" — "his  own  enemy,"  it 
was  granted ;  but  still  he  was  accounted  the 
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enemy  of  no  one  else,  and  the  best  compan- 
ion in  the  world. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  such  a  character 
would  often  be  deficient  in  those  means  by 
which  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  is  sup* 
ported,  while  Falkland  being  ever  ready  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  they  became  insep- 
arable friends ;  and  perhaps  did,  in  reality, 
like  each  other  as  well  as  such  characters 
are  capable  of  liking  anything  beyond  them- 
selves. 

On  the  night  described,  they  had  stayed 
late,  and  the  moon  had  risen  high  before 
either  of  them  thought  of  returning  home. 
At  last,  when  Kennedy  had  sung  his  best 
song,  Falkland  rose  from  the  table ;  for  no 
one  cared  after  that  to  hear  an  inferior  voice. 

"  Gome,  come,"  said  Falkland,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  "it 
will  take  us  a  full  hour  to  ride  home,  and 
we  had  better  have  the  benefit  of  the  moon 
over  the  sands ;  for  I  fancy  neither  you  nor 
I  see  so  steadily  ad  we  did  this  morning." 

"Sands!"  exclaimed  half-a-dozen  voices 
at  once.  "You  won't  go  by  the  sands  to- 
night." 

10 
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"  Wo  n't  I,  though  V  said  Kennedy,  rising'^ 
and  imtnediately  joining  his  friend;  while 
hoth  supported  the  dispute,  until  it  ended  in 
a  bet,  which  appeared  to  render  the  enter- 
prise of  going  by  the  sands,  altogether  much 
more  attractive. 

The  two  friends  then  mounted  their  horses, 
and  set  off  merrily,  taking  the  .oad  which 
led  immediately  down  to  the  beach.  It  was 
a  beautiful  night.  A  breeze  had  sprung  up 
from  the  sea,  and  a  few  distant  dark  cloudp 
came  floating  along  with  it  toward  the  moon ; 
but  still  she  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
her  light  was  almost  like  that  of  day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  many  were 
the  lively  jests  with  which  the  travellers 
amused  themselves  by  the  way;  for  Ken- 
nedy, though  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  bal- 
ance on  the  horse,  had  often,  when  in  that 
situation,  a  spirit  of  drollery  about  him,  more 
amusing  than  in  his  sober  moments,  to  those 
who  cared  not  from  what  source  it  came. 
All  his  odd  movements,  all  the  strange  acci- 
dents which  happened  to  hrm  under  such 
circumstances,  he  could  turn  to  jest;  and 
the  laughter  and  merriment  with  which  they 
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now  pursued  their  way  toward  the  sands, 
startled  from  hehind  the  shadow  of  a  rock, 
an  old  fisherman,  who  was  watching  his 
nets. 

They  had  passed  him  hy  with  a  slight 
good-night,  when  Falkland  wheeled  round 
his  horse,  and  asked  him  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  tide  would  be  up,  and  if  they 
had  time  enough  to  reach  the  second  head- 
luid  which  jutted  out  into  the  sands. 

^^Time  enough,"  said  the  old  man,  *^if 
your  horses  are  good.  The  tide  wo  n't  be 
up  to  the  crags  yonder,  for  half  an  hour 
yet."  And  he  pointed  to  a  heap  of  black 
rock,  at  some  distance  out  to  sea. 

The  travellers  now  set  spurs  to  their 
horses,  not  so  much  from  any  fear  of  the 
tide,  as  from  the  mere  hilarity  of  their  own 
spirits,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
sober  pace.  Capable,  however,  as  Kennedy 
had  been  of  keeping  his  seat  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  he  fell  from  his 
horse  the  moment  it  struck  into  a  gallop ; 
and  whether  from  the  violence  of  the  fall, 
or  the  novel  position  in  which  he  found  him- 
self, he  became  so  bewildered  and  confused, 
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as  to  be  long  before  he  could  regain  his 
seat.  Even  then  he  rode  with  his  head 
sometiimes  bent  over  the  neck  of  the  horse, 
and  sometimes  thrown  back,  while  the  loss 
of  his  hat,  and  other  accidents,  occasioned 
both  laughter  and  delay.  To  increase  their 
difficulties,  a  dark  cloud  now  spread  over 
the  moon,  so  that  they  lost  sight  for  a  time 
of  the  high  land,  which,  terminating  in  a 
rocky  ridge,  stretched  far  into  the  bay,  and 
formed  a  point,  which  they.must  pass  before 
they  could  even  reach  the  stream  where  the 
passage  was  accounted  most  dangerous. 

Still  their  horses  were  safe,  dnd  well  ac* 
customed  to  the  road ;  and  as  danger  was 
the  last  thing  that  either  of  them  would  have 
dreamed  of  at  that  moment,  they  only  rode 
more  leisurely,  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
time  they  had  lost  by  the  way. 

^'  I  wish  that  cloud  would  pass,"  said  Falk* 
land,  at  last.  *^  I  cannot  see  the  crags  at  the 
point,  whatever  I  would  do.  And  there  is  a 
kind  of  rushing  in  my  ears,  as  if  the  tide  was 
coming  up ;  but  that  is  impossible,  for  the 
old  man  said  it  would  be  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  it  reached  the  crags,  and  they 
are  a  mile  off  at  least." 
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The  cloud  did  pass ;  and  —  was  it  the 
moonlight  that  lay  so  white  hefore  them  on 
the  sand  1  No :  it  was  the  tide  running  up 
in  long  sheets  of  hissing  foam,  each  one 
stealing  farther  than  the  last. 

**  Set  spurs  to  yourliorse,"  cried  Falkland, 
*'  and  ride,  Kennedy,  ride,  for  your  life !" 

He  did  so,  and  down  he  fell  agaih  upon 
the  sand ;  and  the  foam  curled  up  and  around 
him,  and  then  retreated,  while  he  mounted 
again  to  make  another  fruitless  attempt  at 
greater  speed; 

<<We  shall  escape  yet,"  said  Falkland* 
^'We  are  just  upon  the  crags,  and  when  these 
are  passed,  we  have  hut  the  river,  and  all 
will  he  over." 

The  crags  were  now  their  most  immedi- 
ate danger,  for  slippery  lis  they  always  were 
with  the  seaweed,  the  surf  was  hy  this  time 
dashing  up  among  them,  so  that  no  horse 
could  make  sure  of  its  footing ;  and  here 
Kennedy  fell  again,  and  again  it  was  so  long 
before  he  could  be  replaced  in  his  seat,  that 
Falkland,  on  looking  round  to  the  ne:Kt  point, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  gain  in  order  to 
reach  the  village,  saw  that  the  whole  extent 
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of  the  little  bay  was  one  sheet  of  foam.  StiL 
it  was  not  deep  except  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  their  horses  were  untired;  so 
that  if  Kennedy  could  but  keep  his  seat,  all 
might  yet  be  well. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  Falkland  rode 
clo8t9  beside  his  friend,  and  stretched  out  his 
arm  to  keep  him  steady.  He  appeared  to 
have  become  more  and  more  conftised  with 
each  repeated  fall,  while  the  unequal  nature 
of  the  ground  i^endered  it  impossible  for  \ 
their  horses  to  find  safe  footing,  or  to  keep 
pace  with  each  other.  Falkland  himself  was 
but  just  able  to  think,  and  to  wish  that  they 
had  taken  the  route  above  the  cliffs.  He 
even  stopped,  and  looked  for  a  moment  tow- 
ard the  land,  to  see  if  there  was  no  place 
where  it  was  possible  to  ascend,  but  in  vain; 
and  the  next  moment  they  plunged  into  the 
stony  bed  of  the  stream,  and  found  them- 
selves in  deep  water. 

Kennedy  had  now  fallen  forward  on  hui 
horse.  The  animal  grew  terrified,  and,  rush* 
ing  desperately  among  the  rocks  and  the 
foaming  current,  it  shook  itself  loose  from 
its  rider,  and  then  plunged  forward,  and  left 
him  to  struggle  for  his  life. 
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Falkland  had  now  but  one  object— *  to 
place  the  wretched  man  behind  him,  and 
trust  to  his  own  animal  for  sustaining  both* 
For  this  purpose  he  stretched  out  his  arm, 
and  caught  the  hand  of  his  friend^  at  th^  mo- 
ment when  he  was  rolling  dpwn  the  streanu 
He  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  lift  him  upon 
his  horse,  but  all  his  strength  was  unequal 
to  keep  him  there.  He  had  become  utterly 
helpless,  and  it  now  seemed  as  if,  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  him,  both  must  perish.  Still, 
however^  Falkland  resumed  the  attempt.  He 
even  succeeded  again,  and  was  only  defeated 
by  Kennedy  falling  this  time  with  his  hand 
clenching  the  coat  of  his  friend,  with  a  wild 
and  desperate  hold,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  shake  off. 

'^  My  mother  I"  cried  FalklaiK^  as  if  the 
fierce  wares  could  hear  him.  '^My  poor 
mother  !  She  will  never  survive  this  n^ht, 
if  I  am  lost.  It  is  yet  in  my  power  to  save 
her  from  a  broken  heart." 

With  that  he  tore  off  the  fragment  of  his 
dress,  which  that  doomed  and  drowning  man 
•till  held  by,  and,  with  one  plui\ge  of  his 
horse,  escaped  out  of  the  bed  of  the  swollen 
torrent. 


IK 

In  the  oieaDtime,  die  lights  were  one  after 
enotber  extingaished  in  Mrs.  Falkfamd's  cot- 
tage ;  bat  the  mother  slept  not,  though  die 
had  retired  at  midnight  to  her  own  chamber. 
She  slept  not,  for  her  nights  were  now  but 
too  frequently  occupied  in  thinking  to  what 
the  habits  of  her  son  would  lead.  She  slept 
not,  for  memory  was  busy  with  his  childhood, 
with  the  time  when,  as  a  sickly  and  fretful 
infant,  he  had  demanded  all  her  tenderness, 
and  all  her  care.  She  thought  of  the  sleep- 
less hours,  when  she  used  to  rock  him  on 
her  bosom  |  how  her  time,  her  peace,  her 
health,  had  been  sacrificed,  without  n  mur* 
mur,  for  his  sake ;  and  now,  when  she  looked 
for  her  reward,  when  her  own  feeble  strength 
required  that  rest  she  could  not  find,  he  could 
not  —  he  would  not — deny  himself  a  single 
hour  of  senseless  mirth,  to  calm  the -anxiety 
that  was  wasting  her  life  away. 

The  window  of  Mrs.  Falkland's  chamber 
looked  upon  the  garden,  that  of  Grace  Dal- 
ton  toward  the  yard,  where  it  was  impossible 
that  a  horse  should  enter,  without  her  hear- 
ing  it*  What,  then,  was  her  surprise  to  hear 
the  well-known  signal  of  her  cousin,  without 
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my  previous  notice  of  his  coming !  With  e 
stealthy  step,  she  trod  as  usual  past  the 
door  of  her  aunt's  chamber,  and  descended 
to  the  hall,  where,  drawing  aside  the  bolt  of 
the  outer  door,  she  stood  expecting  that  her 
cousin  would  enter. 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  Grace,"  said 
he,  in  a  voice  so  little  like  his  own  that  she 
started  back.  '^  Come  away  from  the  door, 
for  no  one  must  hear  us  talking*  Come  far* 
ther  still,  and  be  very,  very  quiet,  while  I 
tell  you  a  sad  story." 

'^  Go  on,"  said  Grace,  trembling  all  over. 
*'  I  ^m  quiet.    Has  anything  happened  1" 

'^  Come  out  farther  still,"  said  her  cousin ; 
''and  now  be  sure  you  do  not  exclaim,  or 
make  the  least  noise."  He  then  whispered 
close  to  her  ear,. ''Kennedy  is  lost!" 

A  shriek  so  loud  that  it  seemed  to  ring 
through  the  vault  of  heaven,  was.  the  answer 
of  poor  Grace. 

"  There,  now  !"  said  he,  grasping  her  arm, 
and  speaking  more  angrily  to  her  than  he 
had  ever  done  before.  "  You. have  done  the 
very  thing  against  which  I  warned  you.  I 
would  rather  have  given  you  a  thousand 
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pounds  than  yon  should  have  uttered  that 
■cream." 

Lights  were  now  glancing  in  all  the  win* 
dows  of  the  cottage,  and  before  many  min« 
utes  had  passed,  Falkland  was  compelled  to 
describe  to  the  whole  assembled  household, 
every  particular  of  the  sad'  catastrophe. 
Even  then,  so  great  was  the  sensation  it  nat- 
urally excited,  that  scarcely  could  the  pres- 
ence of  his  living  form  convince  them  of  his 
own  safety.  It  was  not  difficult  to  read  in 
his  pale  and  haggard  countenance  the  terri- 
ble conflict  he  had  sustained ;  and  while  one 
brought  him  cordials,  and  another  chafed  his 
cold  hands,  Grace  Dalton,  who  had  wont  to 
be  the  first  to  render  all  these  offices  of  kind- 
ness, was  the  only  one  to  stand  aloof,  as  if 
altogether  stupified  by  what  had  passed. 

*'  Why  do  you  stand  there,  child  V\  said 
Mrs.  Falkland  in  her  anxiety  for  her  ison. 
*'  Go  up  stairs,  Grace,  and  bring  dry  clothes 
for  your  cousin." 

The  poor  girl  went  up  stairs  as  she  had 
been  told,  but  what  it  was  to  fetch,  she 
could  not  by  any  possibility  remember^ 
Her  delay  was  the  cause  of  much  chiding, 
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which  seemed  to  prodace  no  effect  upon  her 
senses.  As  regarded  all  present  thmgs 
they  were  quite  gone,  until  Falkland  called 
her  to  h^D,  and  whispered  to  her  with  a 
shudder  on  his  lips,  "  Take  that  coat,  Grace, 
and  hide  it,  so  that  I  may  never  see  it  more. 
The  part  that  is  torn  away  is  where  he  held 
me  with  his  dying  grasp." 

Grace  Dalton  took  the  coat  as  she  had 
been  requested,  and.  no  one  knew  how  she 
disposed  of  it,  for  it  was  never  seen  again. 

'^And  now,"  said  Falkland,  when  his 
strength  had  been  in  some  measure  restor- 
ed, '*I  have  a  hard  duty  to  perform.  I 
must  go  to  old  Kennedy,  and  tell  him  what 
has  happened." 

With  this  intention,  he  rose  up,  and  even 
went  as  far  as  the  door,  when,  turning 
back  again,  he  sank  down  into  a  chair, 
exclaiming, ''  I  cannot  meet  that  old  man  I 
My  heart  fails  me  when  I  think  that  Ralph 
was  the  only  relation  he  had  in  the  world  — 
the  only  being  he  ever  seemed  to  love. 
Will  none  of  you  go  with  me  1" 

*'  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Grace. 

^  You,  child !"  was  the  general  exclama^ 
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tioD.  But  finding  that,  although  littiC  could 
be  hoped  from  her  assistanee,  she  i^  in 
reality  more  willing  than  any  of  the  party, 
it  was  at  last  agreed  that  she  should  accom- 
pany her  cousin,  though  not  without  many 
^urnest  charges  from  him,  that  she  would 
neither  shriek,  nor  faint,  nor  trouble  him' 
with  any  of  her  childish  imprudence. 

■  "  No,  dear  George,"  said  she  with  such 
trembling  meekness,  that  he  could  but  cease 
to  chide  her  —  "I  will  be  very,  very  quiet. 
You  shall  never  have  to  find  fault  with  me 
in  this  way  again." 

*'  Gome  then,"  said  Falkland.  *'For  once 
I  will  lean  on  your-  arm,  instead  of  you 
on  mine ;  and,  if  you  like,  Grace,  I  will 
tell  you  as  we  go,  all  the  partiisulars  of  this 
melancholy  story,  i^  order  that  when  any 
one  asks  for  them,  you  may  be  able  to  tell 
it  yourself,  and  thus  spare  me  the  pain. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  it  1" 

"  Yes ;  only  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  repeat  it." 

•*  Nonsense  I  You  should  nerve  yourself 
to  these  duties.  If- it  is  difficult  to  you, 
think  what  it  must  be  to  me,  who  have  still 
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lilt  death^grasp  OD  my  person  ;  his  last  moan 

in  my  ear ;  his What  ails  you,  Grace  % 

Tou  are  cold,  child.  The  morning  air  is 
too  sharp,  for  you.  Here,  take  this  shawl, 
for  they  have  given  me  more  than  I  can 
bear;  and  you  have  no  bonnet.  What  a 
foolish  girl  you  are  !" 

Grace  made  no  reply :  but  her  teeth  abso 
lutely  chattered ;  while  the  ghastliness  of  her 
countenance  gave  her  cousin  fresh  cause  to 
think  that  the  gray  dawn  of  morning,  now 
spreading  over  earth  and  sea,  was  too  cold 
in  its  autumnal  chill  for  the  delicate  frame 
of  his  companion,  and  he  drew  her  closer  to 
his  side,  and  held  her  hand  in  his,  with  a 
brotherly  tenderness  for  her  bodily  comfort, 
which  he  had  been  less  ready  to  feel  for  that 
of  her  mind. 

*'  There,"  said  Falkland,  for  he  had  already 
commenced  his  story,  "it  was  just  in  the 
direction  of  that  stunted  tree,  half-way  be- 
tween the  first  point  and  the  river,  that  Ken- 
nedy first  fell  from  his  horse.  Look,  Grace. 
Why,  you  are  actually  turning  toward  the 
land.  Have  you  forgotten  in  which  direc- 
tion lies  the  sea  V 
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**  I  am  looking/'  said  Grace.  ^'  At  least^ 
I  will  look  if  I  can,  but  the  wind  blows  so 
fiercely."  And  she  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  while  her  cousin  went  on  with  his 
story. 

Long  before  he  had  concluded  the  melan* 
choly  detail,  which  to  a  less  interested  audi- 
tor would  have  been  sufficiently  distressing, 
they  found  themselves  before  the  humble 
home  of  Kennedy's  father. 

It  was  a  second-rate  sort  of  house ;  and 
the  one  domestic  who  waited  upon  the  old 
man,  was  yet  too  soundly  asleep  to  hear 
their  summons,  for  they  knocked  in  a  trem- 
bling and  hesitating  manner.  At  last  they 
heard  a  slow  step  in  the  passage.  One  bolt 
was  drawn  away,  and  then  another,  and  then 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  old  man  him- 
self, who  stood  before  them  with  an  inqui-. 
ring  gate,  while  he  held  in  ope  hand  a  light- 
ed candle,  which  had  burnt  down  into  the 
socket. 

Grace  Dalton  looked  at  her  cousin.  His 
lips  moved — his  voice  faltered — he  could 
not  utter  an  articulate  sound. 

^'Perhaps  you  will  allow  us  to  come  in," 
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iaid  Orace ;  "  we  have  come  to  speak  with 
you  on  very  important  business/' 

"  Business  V  repeated  the  old  man,  as 
well  he  might,  at  that  ht)ur  of  the  morning, 
and  with  such  guests.  He  admitted  them, 
however;  and,  throwing  open  the  door  of 
his  little  sitting-room,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  had  known  no  rest  that  night,  for 
his  table  was  covered  with  papers  and  ac- 
count-books; and  everything  wore  the  ap« 
pearance  of  solitary  and  anxious  toil — that 
toil  of  mind,  and  labor  of  calculation,  for 
which  old  age  is  so  unfitted.  Without  be* 
traying  any  curiosity,  he  motioned  for  his 
guests  to  be  seated,  and  resumed  his  own 
chair,  waiting  patiently  for  them  to  begin 
the  conversation. 

They  were  both  silent ;  while  the  quiver- 
ing fingers  of  Grace  Dalton  played  among 
her  hair,  and  her  open  lips  were  pale  as 
ashes.    At  last  she  spoke* 

''  I  think,  sir,  you  are  aware  where  your 
son  spent  last  evening." 

*^I  know  little  of  where  he  spends  his 
evenings,"  replied  the  father,  '^and  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  me.'' 
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There  was  a  real  or  assamed  BeVerhy 
about  old  Kennedy,'  which  drove  most  peo« 
pie  away  from  him ;  and  which  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  had  its  4nflaence  in  estranging 
his  son  from  the  affections  and  the  duties  of 
home.  But  now  this  apparent  coldness, 
while  it  shocked  the  feelings  of  Grace  Dal- 
ton,  gave  her  nerve  to  proceed,  and  she  ac- 
tually related  the  whole  account  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  exactly  as  it  had  been  told  to 
her,  only  pausing  occasionally  to  ascertain 
whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  to  proceed. 

^  Go  on,"  said  old  Kennedy,  every  time 
she  stopped,  in  a  deep-toned  and  sepulchral 
voice;  but  he  never  once  looked  up,  nor 
changed  his  attitude,  nor  unclasped  his 
hands,  that  were  closely  folded  together, 
with  his  lips  pressed  upon  them,  and  his  el- 
bows supported  by  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

'*Go  on,"  he  repeated,  until  the  whole 
had  been  told;  when  he  simply  asked «- 
«  And  the  body  1" 

''  I  have  stationed  six  fishermen  from  the 
village,"  said  Falkland,  <'  along  the  bay,  and 
three  beyond  the  crags ;  but  they  say  it  is 
impossible  it  should  be  found  before  the  tide 
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goes  down.  1  shall  then  be  on  the  beach 
myself,  and  see  that  nothing  is  neglected.  In 
the  meantime,  if  you  would  like  Grace  Dalton 
to  remain  with  you,  she  will  be  most '  happy 
to  render  you  any  assistance  in  her  power." 

"  Who  is  Grace  Dalton  V' 

^*  The  young  person  who  has  accompanied 
me." 

.  ^'I  wo  uld  much  rather  be  alon  e;  and,perhapSy 
the  sooner  you  both  leave  me,  the  better." 

There  was  no  forcing  their  presence  upon 
him  after  this  remark ;  and  the  two  cousins 
arose,  and  left  the  room,  with  that  stealthy 
step  with  which  we  instinctively  tread  in  the 
presence  of  affliction ;  the  old  man  neither 
rising  from  his  chair,  nor  offering  them  the 
common  civilities  of  one  who  takes  leave  of 
departing  guests. 

They  had  not  left  the  outer  door,  how- 
ever, before  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  sound  of  deep  groans  froih  within 
They  paused ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  leave  an 
aged  man,  under  such  circumstances,  alone 
They  paused ;  for  pity,  as  well  as  horror, 
seemed  to  chain  them  to  the  spot ;  and  now 
they  discovered  that  those  strange  and  awful 

11» 
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sounds  were  the  strong  prayer  of  mortal 
agony — that  prayer  which  is  wrung  out 
from  the  human  soul  hy  its  necessity,  not  hy 
its  inclination  or  its  hope. 

"  He  did  love  him,  then !"  exclaimed  Grace 
Dalton ;  clasping  her  hands  together ;  "  He 
did  love  him  as  a  father  ought  to  love  a  son! 
May  hlessings  fall  upon  the  head  of  that  old 
man  I" 

As  she  said  this,  a  flood  of  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes ;  they  were  the  first  she  had 
shed  on  this  melancholy  occasion :  for  g^ief, 
that  is  mixed  with  horror,  seldom  causes 
tears ;  while,  add  but  to  the  bitter  tide  one 
drop  of  gratitude  or  joy,  and  tears  imme- 
diately become  the  natural  relief  of  the 
over-burdened  heart. 

"  Why,  Grace,"  said  Falkland,  as  he  led 
his  cousin  away  from  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, lest  by  again  yielding  to  her  own  emo- 
tion, she  should  be  the  cause  of  interruption 
or  alarm  to  others — "How  is  thisi  You 
are  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  because  a 
stern  old  man  is  melted  into  common  feel- 
ing by  the  death  of  his  son.  For  my  part, 
I  should  have  felt  more  pity  for  him  had  he 
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received  the  first  intelligence  more  like  « 
father,  and  a  Christian  man." 

^  We  cannot  all  feel  alike,'^  said  Grace. 
^  nor  make  the  same  display  of  sorrow  when 
we  do  feel  it.  I  confess^  like  you,  I  waa 
shocked  at  the  seeming  apathy  with  which 
our  intelligence  was  at  first  received.  But 
those  fearful  groans,  George,  they  surely 
tell  of  more  than  common  grief."  • 

The  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  had  hy 
this  time  given  place  to  the  full  light  of  day, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  darkest  and  the 
glocHniest  of  those  which  usher  in  the  storms 
of  winter.  The  stilfaiess  of  the  preceding 
Bight  had  ^occasionally  been  interrupted  by  a 
rushing  wind,  which  now  swelling  into  a 
strong  gale,  blew  fiercely  over  earth  and 
^ea,  sweeping  across  the  bosom  of  the 
troubled  ocean,  and  lashing  the  spray  of  the 
rising  billows  inti>  one .  vast  bed  of  foam» 
The  tide  was  rolling  out,  but  it  retreated 
with  an  angry  roar,  as  if  unsatisfied  with  th^ 
work  of  destruction  it  had  already  accom- 
plished. 

All  the  distance  from  the  village  to  the 
beach,  was  now  scattered  with  groups  of 
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people,  who,  some  of  them  from  mere  curi- 
osity, and  some  from  feelings  of  deeper  in* 
terest,  had  left  thenr  homes,  to  hear  if  there 
were  any  tidings  of  the  body^  or  to  learn  'if 
anything  more  remained  to  be  told  than  the 
melancholy  story  which  had  already  circa* 
lated  from  house  to  house,  with  the  usual 
number  of  variations  and  additions.  Among 
these  groups  was  many  a  poor  mother  with 
her  children  clinging  to  her  cloak,  all  look* 
ing  anxiously  toward  the  sea,  and  yet  all 
afraid  to  behold  the  object  o(  which  they 
were  in  search.  There  were  men  blessing 
and  comforting  themselves  that  their  sons 
were  not  as  this  prodigal,  who  would  never 
more  return  to  his  fatber^s  house.  There 
were  young  women  who  looked  and  looked 
again,  and  all  the  while  kept  close  together, 
calling  back  to  remembrance  the  kindness^ 
the  freedom,  and  the  generous-heartedness 
of  him  who  was  lost ;  and  there  were  old 
fishermen,  telling  of  their  own  escapes,  and 
wondering  at,  and  settling,  and  unsettling 
again,  the  manner  of  the  young  man's  death. 
And  still  the  hoary  deep  rolled  on,  telling 
its  dark  secr^s  to  none. 
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Falkland  and  his  cousin  approached  the 
^n^ne  of  interest  from  one  point ;  his  mother 
and  Sister,  with  their  household  attendants, 
from  another.  Way  was  respectfully  made 
for  all,  and  they  stood  together  for  some 
time  without  uttering  a  word,  except  to  ask 
and  tell  in  what  manner  old  Kennedy  had 
borne  the  intelligence  of  his  loss.  All  look* 
ed  toward  the  sea ;  and  Grace  Dalton, 
though  she  trembled  violently,  dashed  away 
her  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  more  in*> 
tently  than  any  of  the  watchers  there. 

'^  See,  see,"  said  Mrs.  Falkland,  '^  there  is 
old  Kennedy  himself — and  alone." 

And  there  indeed  he  stood,  the  aged 
father,  leaning  on  his  staff,  with  his  whita 
hair  floating  in  the  wind.  He  stood  alone 
too,  except  for  a  faithful  dog,  that  never  left 
his  side.  He  stood  alone,  for  he  had  held 
no  fellowship  with  others  in  the  common 
avocations  and  interests  of  life,  and  there* 
fore  it  was  the  necessary  consequence,  that 
in  his  grief  they  should  hold  none  with  him* 
Yet  there  was  something  almost  more  than 
human  nature  could  endure,  to  see  a  father 
alone  on  such  an  occasion,  and  Grace  Dal- 
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ton  left  heT  aunt  and  contins,  and  stealing 
quietly  np  to  the  ridge  of  high  ground  on 
which  he  had  stationed  himself,  stooped 
down,  and  patted  *  his  dog,  that  she  niight  at 
least  be  ready,  if  he  shoakl  wish  for  any 
one  to  be  near  him. 

Encouraged  by  having  escaped  a  direct 
repulse,  Grace  rentured  at  last  to  stand 
Bearer,  and  from  a  natural  impulse  upon 
which  she  acted  almost  unconsciously,  she 
said,  in  so  meek  and  quiet  a  voice,  that  it 
could  not  have  offended  any  one,  ^  Sir,  will 
you  not  lean  upon  me,  the  .wind  is  very 
strong  1" 

^Lean  upon  you,  child!"  said  old  Ken- 
nedy ;  '^  why  should  I  lean  «pOB  you  V 

And  he  turned  half  away  from  her,  t^ 
look  again  at  the  sea  without  interruption. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  he  had  not  ac* 
cepted  the  offered  aid  of  his  young  compan* 
ion ;  for  the  next  moment  she  was  shooting 
Vke  an  arrow  across  the  sands,  straight  on 
to  a  crag  of  black  rock,  which  was  just  be- 
ginning w  stand  out  above  the  shallow  waves, 
and  beside  which  some  of  the  fishermen 
were  now  seen  to  be  gathering  themselves 
into  a  group. 
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**  What  cati  be  the  matter  with  Grace  1" 
said  Mrs.  Falkland,  obserying  the  strange 
Diovements  of  her  niece.  "  She  seems  in 
have  quite  lost  her  senses  with  this  melan* 
choly  afiair.  You  were  wrong  in  taking  her 
with  you,  George.  She  would  have  been 
much  better  at  home.  She  has  no  spirits 
for  such  Beetles  as  these." 

**You  are  mistaken  in  Grrace,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Falkland,  '^She  was  of  the 
greatest  possible  lise  to  me  this  morning, 
and,  really,  behaved  like  a  heroine.  But 
see!  They  have  found  him:  they  have 
found  him  at  last.  I  am' sure  that  is  the 
body." 

It  was  trpe,  as  Falkland  had  said.  The 
wretched  man  had  not  been  washed  by  the 
waves  to  any  great  distance  from  the  i^ot 
where  he  perished,  probably  owing  to  his 
dress  having  become  entangled  among  the 
rocks  f  and  there  he  ky,  stretched  out  upoA 
the  sand,  one  of  his  cold  hands  still  clench- 
ing, Ivith  an  iron  grasp,  the  shred  of  Falk- 
land's coat,  which  he  had  torn  otiT  when  they 
neparated  for  the  last  time. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done,  for  it 
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was  impossible  that  a  spark  of  life  should 
remain ;  and,  while  ail  stood  around,  utter-* 
ing  their  difierent  exclamations  of  regret^ 
Orace  Dalton  remained  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  stooping  down  with  her  head  so  low, 
that  she  could  have  heard  the  faintest  breath 
had  it  passed  his  lips  'y.  though  her  hair  fell 
down  and  shaded  her  face,  so  that  none 
ooald  see  in  what  manner  she  was  holding 
her  strange  communion  with  the  dead. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  girl  had  forgotten  the 
natural  timidity — her  aunt  said,  the  natural 
modesty — of  her  sex  $  for,  on  first  reaching 
the  spot  where  the  body  had  been  dragged 
out  and  laid  upon  the  smooth  sand,  she  had 
torn  open  the  vest  of  the  drowned  nmn,  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  heart,  to  feel  if  there 
was  yet  a  throb,  or  a  sense  of  human  feel- 
ing, left.  It  was  in  vain^  The  fishermen 
smiled,  with  melancholy  meaning  in  their 
looks,  to  see  her  fruitless  efforts,  and  the 
loolish  hopea  which  none  but  a  dreamer  like 
herself  could  have  entertained  for  a  moment. 
But  still  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  not  the 
ghastly  countenance,  from  which  other  wo- 
men turned  away ;  nor  the  erowds  that  gath- 
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ered  round  her,  nor  the  spray  of  the  sea* 
foam,  nor  the  fierce  wind  that  came  with 
splashing  rain,  and  drove  half  the  idle  con- 
course  hack  to  the  village — had  power  to 
raise  her  from  that  lowly  posture,  until  a 
hier  was  brought,  and  the  body  was  placed 
upon  it,  and  carried  away  before  her  eyes. 
Then  she  suddenly  recollected  herself,  and, 
silently  meeting  the  reproof  of  her  aunt, 
she  wrapped  herself  round  with  a  shawl, 
and  walked  the  last  of  all  the  party,  as  they 
returned  to  Mrs.  Falkland's  dwelling. 

Our  nearest  relatives  kre  sometimes  the 
last  to  understand  the  real  state  of  our  feel- 
ings. The  rude  fishermen  on  the  beach  had 
seen  at  once,  by  the  behavior  of  Grace  Dal^ 
ton,  in  what  relation  she  had  stood  to  the 
deceased  ^  and  they  had  regarded  her  afifec- 
tion  with  that  respect  which  unsophisticated 
nature  is  not  slow  to  render  to  real  sufier- 
ing.  How  little  of  this  respect  would  have 
been  shown  by  those  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
life,  who  had  undertaken  the  support  and 
guardianship  of  the  poor  orphan — how  lit- 
tle of  this  respect  would  they  have  shown, 
had  they  known  that  she  had  so  far  deviated 
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from  the  principles  carefully  instilled  into 
her  mind,  as  to  dare  to  love  a  man  whose 
life  and  conduct  were  like  those  of  Ralph 
Kennedy. 

And  why  had  she  loved  him  %  Perhaps 
simply  for  these  reasons— because  he  had 
been  kinder  than  any  other  human  being 
ever  was  to  her ;  because  she  was  lonely, 
and  he  had  been  her  friend;  because  she 
was  despised,  and  he  had  shown  her  respect ; 
because  she  was  an  orphan,  and  he  had  prom- 
ised to  protect  her. 

It  needs  little  philosophy  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  love.  There  are  human  beings 
who  cannot  exist,  of  and  by  themselves. 
Their  very  being  is  a  relative  one ;  and  the 
more  th^y  are  shut  out  from  sympathy,  and 
kindly  fellowship,  and  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  with  others  — 
the  fewer  channels  they  find  for  the  outpour- 
ings of  natural  affection  —  the  stronger  will 
the  tide  of  that  affection  be  when  it  does 
burst  forth,  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  one  living 
stream,  all  the  pent-up  and  sealed  fountains 
which  lay  beneath  the  steril  surface  of  their 
desert  life. 
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Bitterly  would  Mrs.  Falkland  have  re- 
proached her  niece,  had  she  known  why, 
among  that  crowd  of  strangers,  she  had 
stood  the  first  —  why  she  had  approached 
the  nearest  to  that  awful  spectacle  —  why 
she  had  heen  the  only  one  to  endeavor  to 
unclench  that  cold  hand  —  why  she  alone 
had  hoped  against  hope,  that  there  might 
still  he  life.  Happily  for  poor  Grace,  the 
strangeness  of  her  conduct  met  with  no  far- 
ther censure  than  its  absence  of  decorum 
deserved,  and  this  was  even  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  the  childish  weakness  with 
which  she  was  so  often  charged ;  for,  like 
most  persons  in  her  situation,  she  had  often 
to  bear  the  blame  of  a  fault,  and  its  direct 
opposite,  at  the  same  time. 

No  extenuation,  however,  ought  to  be 
offered  for  the  chief  fault  of  which  Grace 
Dalton  was  guilty  —  that  of  loving  a  dissi- 
pated and  unprincipled  man.  She  felt  that 
she  deserved  no  pity,  and  therefore  she  ask- 
ed for  none.  She  had  her  punishment  with- 
in herself;  and  the  perpetual  sense  of  con- 
demnation which  she  bore  about  with  her, 
made  her  stiU  more  meek,  and  humble,  and 
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sabmissive  under  reproof,  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  been.  Nor  did  she  regard 
the  errors  of  Ralph  Kennedy  with  more 
toleration,  in  her  own  mind,  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  evinced  toward  them.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  high  estimate  of  what  she 
believed  to  be  his  virtues,  was  her  fear, 
her  sorrow,  her  hatred  of  his  vices.  These, 
however,  she  never  spoke  of,  except  to 
himself.  There  were*  others  to  do  that,  she 
thought;  and  when  so'  many  voices  were 
against  him,  there  was  the  less  need  of  hers. 
Thus  she  was  often  thought  to  look  with 
too  lenient  an  eye,  both  upon  his  conduct, 
and  that  of  her  cousin  George.  The  fact 
was,  she  loved  her  cousin  because  she  be> 
lieved  that  he  loved  Kennedy;  and,  had 
those  who  charged  her  with  indifierence 
to  their  vices,  onljr  followed  her  to  the 
little  chamber  which  she  occupied  alone  — 
had  they  watched  her  there,  when  every 
other  member  of  the  household  was  wrap- 
ped in  sleep,  they  might  have  %een  such 
tears,  and  heard  such  prayers,  as  would 
have  convinced  them  that  vice  ip  any  form, 
but  particularly  in  those  she  loved,  was 
no  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 
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There  are  strange  contradictions  in  some  of 
the  popular  modes  of  judging  of  human  char- 
acter—  contradictions  which,  if  they  were  to 
exist  in  religious  society,  would  he  laid  hold 
of  hy  the  world,  and  exhibited  to  view,  as 
proofs  of  the  unsubstantial  nature  of  all  such 
profession.  Among  these,  there  is  none 
more  striking,  and  certainly  none  more  in- 
jurious to  the  well-being  of  society,  than  the 
habit  of  attributing  to  young  men  of  gay 
and  dissipated  habits,  an  excess  of  generofr* 
ity,  and  an  absence  of  selfishness,  which  are 
considered  as  outweighing  all  their  moral 
delinquencies. 

Whether  this  false  estimate  of  character 
is  derived  from  the  glowing  and  attractive 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  popular  heroes 
of  ancient,  as  well  as  modem  romance ;  or 
whether  it  is  merely  that  mankind  can  ac- 
commodate their  judgment  to  circumstan- 
ces, so  as  to  admire  what  it  suits  their  incli- 
nation to  imitate,  it  is  not  our  business  now 
to  inquire.  But  it  may  not  be  foreign  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  to  tax  the  patience  of 
the  reader  for  a  few  moments  so  far  as  to 
ask,  in  what  does  the  generosity  and  the  dis* 
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interestedness  of  the  characters  alluded  to, 
consist  1  Is  it  in  their  kind  and  consistent 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  those  hy  whom 
they  are  most  beloved,  and  whom  they  pro- 
fess to  love  in  retam  t  Is  it  in  their  self- 
denial  —  in  the  privations  they  undergo  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  oth- 
ers 1  Is  it  in  the  full  and  efficient  returns 
they  render  for  all  the  care  and  anxiety  of 
which  they  are  the  cause  1  Is  it  in  the 
abundant  bestowment  of  their  pecuniary 
means,  to  support  the  destitute,  and  to  sol- 
ace the  afflicted  1  Is  it  in  the  faithfulness 
and  punctuality  with  which  they  hold  them- 
selves ready  at  the  call  of  duty  to  answer 
the  demands  of  friendship  and  affection  1 
Is  it  in  the  sacredness  with  which  they  fulfil 
every  trust  committed  to  their  charge  1  Is 
it,  in  short,  in  their  absence  of  self-love,  and 
their  disregard  of  sel^ratification,  in  com* 
parison  with  the  gratification  of  their 
friends  1 

If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  words  gen* 
erosity,  and  good-heartedness,  they  would 
surely  comprehend  some  of  these  points; 
and  yet  in  all  these,  are  the  characters  of 
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the  gay  and  the  dissipated  peculiarly  defi- 
cient. 

If  we  could,  by  any  means  of  calculation, 
add  together  all  the  tears  which  such  char^ 
acters  habitually  and  recklessly  cause,  all 
the  hours  of  anxiety  they  inflict  upon  their 
near  connexions,  all  the  bickerings  and  dis- 
putes occasioned  by  their  conduct  between 
those  who  censure  lind  those  who  defend 
them,  all  the  wretched  feeling  they  leave 
behind  them  wheneyer  they  go  out,  all  the 
anguish  which  awaits  their  return,  all  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  trust  them, 
and,  finally,  all  the  wretchedness  attendant 
upon  the  full  development  of  those  vices, 
of  which  what  the  world  calls  gayety  is  the 
natural  and  certain  germe  —  if  we  could  add 
all  these  together,  we  should  behold  a  sum 
of  human  misery  greater  than  ever  was  pro- 
duced by  absolute  crime  —  by  murder,  theft, 
or  any  of  those  gross  and  desperate  qcts, 
against  which  public  indignation  is  so  justly 
and  unanimously  raised.  If  we  coald  add 
all  these  together,  we  should  see,  operating 
through  different  channels,  a  mass  of  selfish- 
ness, with  which  that  of  the  solitary  miser 
bears  no  comparison. 
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The  life  of  the  gay  man  i%  in  fact,  a  sya- 
tem  of  self-indulgence,  of  self-gratification, 
of  self-worship.  The  miser,  in  his  despised 
and  isolated  sphere,  has  no  power  to  prey 
upon  the  happiness  of  society.  The  priva* 
tions  he  imposes,  extend  no  farther  than 
himself;  and,  if  no  other  individual  shares 
in  what  he  gains,  he  is  alone  in  the  punish* 
ment  he  inflicts*  But  the  dissipated  man 
has  a  wider  influence,  hecause  he  is  the  hero 
of  society  in  its  worst  state.  He  has  there- 
fore the  power  to  disseminate  the  seeds  of 
evil  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  his  popular* 
ity ;  and  in  the  same  measure  as  he  is  be- 
loved, he  is  capable  of  inflicting  misery.  He 
knows  that  he  can  do  this,  and  he  does  it 
stiU.  He  knows  that  he  is  the  cause  of 
floods  of  burning  tears,  and  while  he  weighs 
them  against  one  intoxicating  draught,  it  is 
self-love  that  prompts  him  again  to  hold  the 
sparkling  poison  to  his  lips,  and  to  let  the 
tears  flow  on. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  The  father  of 
Balph  Kennedy  saw,  from  the  point  of  land 
on  which  he  stood,  that  three  or  four  fisher- 
men were  gathered  together  on  one  partieuo 
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lar  part  of  the  sand,  and  he  knew  from  the 
number  of  persons  who  hastened  toward 
the  spot,  that  they  had  found  the  body  of 
his  lost  son.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  con- 
nect himself  with  a  crowd,  especially  on 
such  an  occasion.  He  therefore  returned,  ,  v 
silently  and  alone,  to  his  own  dwelling, 
where  he  gave  the  necessary  directions  to 
his  only  domestic,  and  then  shut  the  door  of 
his  chamber,  and  listened  for  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  should  bring  home  the  dead. 
They  were  long  in  coming ;  and  the  servant 
had  time  to  make  ready  a  little  parlor,  con- 
sidered more  particularly  as  her  master's 
own  apartment,  for  it  was  here  he  used  to 
keep  his  books,  and  here  he  used  to  sit 
through  the  midnight  hours,  waiting  and 
watching  for  his  son's  ret  am,  it  having  been 
his  custom  never  to  allow  any  other  person 
to  be  disturbed  by  his  late  hours. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  for- 
ward, Grace  Dalton  walked  silently  home 
with  her  aunt  and  cousins ;  when,  on  passing 
a  cottage  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  it 
fluddenly  occurred  to  her  that  help  might  be 
wanted  in  the  house  of  mourning,  and,  step- 
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pisg  back  a  few  paces,  she  entered  the  dwel^ 
ling  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  on  such  occasions. 

Like  most  persons  in  her  situation  of  life, 
the  woman  began  immediately  to  descant 
upon  the  character  of  the  deceased  adding 
her  present  testimony  to  her  past  forebo- 
dings, that  it ''  would  come  to  this."  She  al* 
ways  '^  knew  it  would  come  to  this."  With 
many  wise  and  moral  observations,  which 
Grace  considered  rather  ill-timed,  and  there- 
fore reminded  her  that  the  unconscious  ob- 
ject of  her  remarks  was  now  dead,  and  that 
it  became  all  who  were  left,  to  forget  and 
forgive. 

"  As  to  forgiving,"  said  the  woman,  '^  I 
don't  know  that  there's  much  of  that  needed, 
unless  it  is  the  injury  done  to  my  poor  boy, 
who  has  never  been  the  same  since  that 
young  man  came  to  our  house;  for  what 
with  his  jokes,  and  his  songs,  and  his  good- 
humored  laugh,  and  " — 

''He  used  to  come  here,,  did  hel"  asked 
Grace,  with  a  sudden  glow  of  color  in  her 
cheek,  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

''  Oh !  yes,  miss.  He  would  sit  here  evea- 
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ing  after  evening,  when  our  Ann  was  at 
home  ;  and  the  poor  girl  takes  on  so.  I  am 
sure  if  he  had  heen  our  equal,  we  could  none 
of  us  have  heen  more  sorry ;  for  he  never 
seemed  above  being  one  us,  as  I  said  before, 
when  Ann  was  at  home." 

Poor  Grace !  She  thought  she  had  suf- 
fered enough  before ;  and  now  this  woman 
was  unconsciously  mixing  drops  of  bitter- 
ness with  the  draught,  which  she  had  not  yet 
begun  to  feel  was  one  of  healing.  And  thus 
it  must  ever  be  with  those  who  associate 
themselves  in  their  affections  with  what  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and  religion. 
It  is  not  vice  alone  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  appal  them ;  vulgarity 
must  also  repel,  for  there  is  no  refinement  — 
let  poets  and  romances  say  what  they  will—* 
there  is  no  true  refinement  in  a  vicious  life. 

Grace  Dalton,  though  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme, was  yet  high-minded  where  her  sense 
of  delicacy  was  concerned ;  and  when  the 
daughter  of  this  poor  woman  returned  from 
the  beach,  sobbing,  and  making  as  much  dis- 
play as  possible  of  her  grief,  Grace  felt  too 
\much  offended  to  permit  her  to  remain  an- 
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Other  moment  in  the  house.  She  was  even 
going  without  having  fully  discharged  her 
errand,  but  suddenly  recollecting  her  own 
words — ''  he  is  dead  now,  those  who  are  left 
ought  to  forget  and  forgive," — she  turned 
back,  and  requested  the  woman  to  make  haste 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  ofifer  her 
services  there,  and  by  no  means  to  linger  if 
they  should  not  be  accepted. 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  calamity 
which  had  so  recently  taken  place,  it  did  not 
so  nearly  touch  the  family  of  Mrs.  Falkland, 
but  that  all  was  peace  that  day  within  her 
dwelling.  Falkland,  wearied  out  with  ex- 
citement, had  retired  to  rest ;  and  by  the  time 
their  evening  meal  was  prepared,  he  was  able 
to  join  his  mother  and  sister  once  more 
around  the  spcial  board. 

The  £crce  gale  of  the  morning  had  then 
died  away ;  and  when  the  moon  rose,  and 
shed  her  silvery  light  over  the  rough  prom- 
ontories that  stretched  away  toward  the  sea, 
George  Falkland  and  his  mother  sat  again 
on  the  rose-covered  balcony,  their  hands 
clasped  together  in  that  expressive  silence, 
which  conveys  more  meaning  to  the  heart 
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than  the  most  eloquent  words.  His  sister, 
too,  was  there,  and  Grace  Dalton ;  and  all 
looked  toward  the  sea  except  Grace,  who 
seemed  to  he  teaching  the  clematis  where  it 
ought  to  olimh,  though  her  small  hands  trem- 
bled so  that  she  could  scarcely  guide  its  fra- 
gile twigs. 

Never  are  the  beloved  of  the  family  circle 
so  dear  as  when  recently  escaped  from  dan- 
ger; and  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter 
looked  with  affectionate  interest  at  the  noble 
youth  who  held  a  hand  of  each,  and  then  at 
the  wide  sea,  whose  ruffled  waves  could  still 
be'  heard  retreating  in  the  distance,  and  their 
hearts  yearned  over  him  as  ove'r  a  treasure 
newly  found,  or  just  redeemed  from  lost. 

The  subject  of  their  separate  thoughts  waB 
the  same  —  the  awful  night  that  was  past ; 
when,  another  wave  of  that  angry  flood,  an- 
other cloud  over  that  clear  moon,  a  moment 
less  of  time,  and  that  vigorous  form,  so  rich 
in  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  so  animate  with 
life,  and  adorned  with  youthful  beauty,  might 
have  been  stretched  upon  the  silent  bier  in  a 
house  of  mourning  and  desolation. 

<<  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Falkland,  as  if  think- 

13 
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ing  aloud,  "  how  it  was  that  that  poor  fellow 
BO  entirely  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  no  more  power  to  help  himself,  than  a 
child  would  have  had  under  snch  circum- 
stances. And  yet  to  see  the  mirth  of  his 
merry  face  not  half  an  hour  before,  when  we 
rode  down  to  the  beach,  and  the  cliffs  echoed 
with  our  laughter.  When  I  think  of  this, 
and  the  last  look  of  agony  I  caught  as  he  fell 
back  in  the  water,  his  clenched  hand  still 
holding  that  shred  of  my  dress  —  Oh,  moth- 
er !  it  makes  me  wish  to  hide  myself  in  the 
earth,  or  in  some  place  where  this  horrible 
▼ision  never  could  pursue  me." 

*'  He  was  so  unprepared,  too,"  said  Mrs. 
Falkland,  "  and  such  a  character !" 

"  There  are  many  persons,"  said  Grace, 
"  who  die  in  their  own  chambers,  and  with 
all  the  warning  of  long  illness,  as  unprepared 
as  he  was." 

'<  Ah,  Grace,"  said  JuUa  Falkland,  '<  will 
you  never  see  these  things  as  you  ought  to 

e  them  1" 

"  When  young  women  like  yon,"  observed 
the  mother,  *'  who  have  been  virtuously 
brought  up — when  such  make  excuses  for 
the  vices  of  men,  what  can  we  expect  1" 
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^^  Shall  I  bring  your  shawl,  dear  aunt  1" 
asked  Grace.  "The  evening  air  grows 
cold." 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  all  retire,"  said 
Mrs.  Falkland. 

"  No,  no,"  said  George,  detaining  both  his 
mother  and  his  sister.  "  And  you,  too,  my 
poor  little  Grace.  You  shall  no  longer  stand 
shivering  there.  Come  sit  dovm  near  to 
Julia;  for  I  want  you  all  to  witness  this 
night,  that  I  discharge  my  conscience  of  a 
load,  so  far  as  it  can  be  discharged  by  an 
act  which  refers  merely  to  the  future.  Would 
to  Heaven  it  could  expiate  the  past! 

"  I  now  want  you  all  to  hear  me,  and  to 
bear  witness  to  my  vow,  while  I  look  to  yon 
dark  sea  with  the  same  clear  moon — the 
same  blue  skies  above  me — I  want  you  all 
to  bear  witness  to  my  vow,  when  I  promise, 
that,  as  God  will  give  me  strength,  from  this 
time  henceforward,  I  never  more  will  grieve 
my  poor  mother's  heart  as  J  have  done — I 
never  Will  stain  my  own  character,  nor  sufier 
the  moral  degradation  which  man  must  suf- 
fer under  the  mastery  of  wine,  and  in  the 
fellowship  of  those  whose  only  enjoyment 
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is  the  excitement  for  the  moment,  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  peace.  Now, 
this  is  my  vow.  My  mother,  my  Julia,  my 
poor  Grace,  you  must  all  help  me  to  keep 
it." 

A  solemn  silence  followed.  The  mother's 
hands  were  for  a  moment  clasped  together 
in  the  attitude  of  thanksgiving,  until  her 
feelings  burst  all  bounds,  and  she  actually 
sobbed  aloud.  Julia  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  brother's  shoulder,  while  her  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast  upon  his  bosom.  Grace  alone 
was  silent,  and  wept  not  like  the  rest. 

They  were  a  happy  little  party  who  sat 
beside  Mrs.  Falkland's  cheerful  fire  that 
evening,  for  they  were  happy  in  that  peace- 
ful  solemn  feeling,  which,  beyond  all  others, 
deserves  the  name  of  happiness.  They 
were  happy  in  knowing  that  evil  was  re- 
nounced, and  good,  at  least  intended— -hap- 
py in  confidence  restored,  in  afiection  valued, 
in  trust  held  sacred,  and  in  peace  regained. 
If  Grace  Dalton  looked  less  cheerful  than 
the  rest,  it  was  only  that  she  had  a  difierent 
fray  of  showing  her  satisfaction;  for  none 
were  more  thankful  than  she  was  for  the 
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resolution  her  cousin  had  made.  Nor  was 
he  unconscious  of  her  meaning,  when  she 
held  his  hand  at  parting  for  the  night,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  bid  him  such 
a  kind  good-night,  as  spoke  the  true  lan- 
guage of  affectionate  regard,  fiut  there 
were  also  other  proofs  of  her  sympathy  with 
his  state  of  mind,  with  which  none  were  ac- 
quainted. 

It  was  her  custom  at  all  times  to  visit  his 
chamber,  as  well  as  her  aunt's  and  Julia's, 
before  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  to  see 
that  all  things  were  ready  for  the  night,  and 
*  all  their  comforts  separately  tfnd  regularly 
provided  for ;  though  she  never,  on  any  oc- 
casion, neglected  those  of  her  cousin  George, 
and  would  have  done  just  as  much  for  him 
when  she  'knew  he  was  transgressing  the 
rules  of  propriety  and  decorum,  as  she  did 
at  other  times  ^  yet  on  this  night  she  had 
taken  a  bible — a  book  she  feared  he  too 
much  neglected — and  placed  it  on  his  dres- 
sing-table, in  order  that  he  might,  if  so  dis« 
posed,  strengthen  his  recent  resolution,  by 
studying  its  sacred  and  consolatory  pages. 
Oeorge  Falkland  saw  the  strange  voluroei| 

13* 
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and  supposed  it  had  been  his  mother  or  his 
sister  who  had  placed  it  there. 

And  now  the  hour  of  escape  from  obser- 
vation arrived  for  poor  Grace' — the  hour 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  calculating  upon 
many  times  duringc  the  long  day — the  hour 
when  she  could  shut  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber, and  feel  that  she  was  alone — the  hour 
when,  if  she  could  do  nothing  to  serve  the 
secretly-beloved,  she  could  at  least  pray  for 
him.  Bewildered  with  the  confusion  of 
images,  which  through  this  day  had  flitted 
before  her  i  worn  to  a  state  of  weariness, 
which  left  her  no  power  to  rest ;  distracted  * 
with  the  part  she  had  been  acting,  some- 
times false,  and  sometimes  too  sorrowfully 
true — she  had  a  vague  feeling,  that,  by  fly- 
ing to  her  own  room,  and  casting  herself 
upon  her  knees,  she  should  be  able,  as  on 
other  weary  nights,  to  throw  oflT  some  of 
the  burden  of  her  soul.  What  then  was 
the  agony  of  her  mind,  when,  after  assuming 
this  attitude,  the  thought  suddenly  flaidied 
across  her  brain,  that  she  had  no  longer  any 
one  to  pray  for — that  hi9  doom  was  now 
sealed   for   ever — that  neither  tears  nor 
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supplications    could    now  be   availing  for 
him. 

How  little  do  they  understand  of  true 
loveliness,  who  have  never  known  this  state  t 
Grace  aro%e  from  the  ground  appalled  with 
a  fresh  sense  of  her  situation ;  and  wring- 
ing her  hands  with  a  burst  of  uncontrolla- 
ble agony,  would  at  that  moment  have  freely 
suffered  every  torture  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  to  have  called  him 
back  but  for  one  hour  of  repentance. 
'  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  this  bit- 
ter agony  gave  place  to  feelings  of  a  softer 
nature ;  and  recollecting  the  solemn  event 
which  had  that  evening  bound  together,  as 
by  fresh  ties,  the  family  with  whom  she  was 
so  intimately  connected,  she  knelt  down 
again,  and  prayed  for  her  aunt,  who  had 
always  been  to  her  as  a  mother,  for  her 
cousins,  but  most  of  all  for  George,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  purpose  $ 
and  then  she  turned  to  the  solitary  father 
in  his  lonely  home:  and  so,  after  a  long 
time,  she  rose  up  comforted,  and,  walking 
to  her  window,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  village,  she  looked  out,  and  saw  that 
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a  dim  light  was  still  baniing  in  the  old  man's 
window. 

**  How  could  I  be  so  wicked  V  said  she 
"  There  is  always  some  one  left  to  pray  for ; 
and,  perhaps,  this  old  man  has  no  interest 
in  any  other  prayers  than  mine." 

The  following  morning  Grace  Dalton  was 
able  to  put  in  practice  a  plan  she  had  form- 
ed for  visiting  the  father  of  the  deceased, 
without  appearing  designedly  to  obtrude 
herself  upon  his  notice  ;  and  in  this  she  ob- 
tained the  full  approbation  of  her  aunt,  who 
was  extremely  anxioas  to  adopt  some  mode 
of  expressing  her  sympathy  with  the  bereav- 
ed parent.  He  was,  however,  so  little 
known  to  any  one,  so  reserved  and  inacces- 
sible in  his  own  character,  that  this  was  an 
object  of  no  easy  attainment ;  and  had  not 
Grace  been  a  more  than  commonly  willing 
messenger,  and  so  meek,  besides,  as  not  to 
shrink  from  the  probability  of  meeting  with 
a  repulse,  Mrs.  Falkland's  intended  kindness 
would  never  have  been  carried  into  effect. 

There  were  many  considerations  now  to 
be  entered  into  with  regard  to  the  funeral, 
in  which  female  aid  was  not  altogether  out 
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of  place ;  and  Grace  began,  by  consulting 
with  the  servant,  and  occasionally  sending 
messages  to  the  master,  which  he  answered 
promptly,  and  without  evincing  anything 
like  displeasure,  but  rather  as  if  relieved 
from  a  burden,  by  others  having  taken  this 
affair  upon  themselves.  Grace  had  imagin* 
ed  it  would  be  so,  for  she  possessed  that 
kind  of  intuitive  insight  into  character^ 
which  a  naturally  strong  power  of  sympathy 
affords,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  more  service-^ 
able,  in  the  common  events  of  life,  than  tal- 
ents of  a  higher  and  more  distinguished 
order. 

Thus,  before  the  day  of  the  funeral  arri- 
ved, Grace  Dalton  had  become  a  sort  of 
authorized  assistant  in  the  melancholy  prep- 
arations^ and  retiring  and  modest  as  was 
her  general  bearing,  her  aunt  and  cousins 
were  surprised  to  find  the  tact  and  skill  with 
which  she  contrived  to  manage  these  affairs, 
without  appearing  to  manage  them  at  all. 
Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  daughter  had  both 
made  the  same  experiment,  and  had  both 
failed.  They  were  too  much  of  fine  ladies 
to  suit  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  Kennedy  $ 
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and,  besides,  they  were  now  too  happy  to 
sympathize  with  him  in  reality,  though  they 
spoke  fluently  and  well  in  the  language  of 
condolence.  Grace,  on  the  contrary,  seldom 
uttered  an  expression  which  could  lead  the 
reserved  and  solitary  man  to  think  that  he 
himself  was  the  subject  of  her  observations. 
He  only  noticed  that  she  took  a  part  in  the 
preparations  for  the  funeral ;  and^he  thought 
it  was  quite  right  for  those  who  had  a  taste, 
for  such  things,  to  take  them  into  their  own 
hands. 

And  now  the  morning  of  that  day  had 
come,  and  all  things  were  in  readiness;  and 
Grace  Dalton  felt  that  her  melancholy  task 
was  done ;  for  what  right  had  she  to  take 
part  in  the  mourning  1  what  right  had  she 
even  to  be  seen  to  weep  1  for  what  were  the 
Kennedys  to  her  ] 

While  she  was  occupied,  while  she  trod 
with  gentle  step  about  the  house,  and  felt 
that  she  had  an  errand  or  duty  there,  she 
was  comparatively  happy.  She  could  even 
pass  the  door  of  that  silent  room,  though  she 
had  done  this  as  seldom  as  possible;  but 
now  tbat  all  was  ready,   that    the   grave 
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claimed  its  own,  and  the  sacred  charge  must 
be  resigned,  she  felt  a  strange  sinking  of  the 
soul,  a  sense  of  forlomness  in  her  unpitied 
grief,  under  which  her  spirit  failed  i  and 
having  occasion  to  follow  the  servant  into 
the  room  where  the  father  sat  alone  beside 
the  closed  cofSn,  she  lingered  there  a  mo- 
ment, to  see  if  she  might  not  be  permitted, 
though  silently,  to  mingle  her  sorrow  with 
his. 

^'  Is  all  ready,  child  1"  said  the  old  man, 
in  a  voice  at  once  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
that  Grace  was  encouraged  to  approach 
nearer ;  and  after  answering  his  question, 
she  bent  her  head  upon  the  coffin,  and  gave 
way  to  her  tears. 

It  was  the  hour  of  final  separation.  Both 
felt  it  to  be  so ;  and  the  old  man  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin,  his  hands  clasped  together, 
as  if  their  firmly-knit  grasp  gave  him  strength 
to  bear  his  affliction  i  while  the  gentler  form 
of  the  orphan-girl  was  bowed  as  if  with  mor- 
tal anguish.  And  there  she  wept,  as  if  her 
heart  was  breaking ;  and  the  father  was  too 
deeply  wrapped  in  thought  to  ask  what  right 
«he  had  to  grieve.    Sad  and  solemn  were  the 
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momentB  which  the  two  mourners  thus  spent 
together.  They  were  too  soon  interrupted ; 
and  old  Kennedy  rose  from  his  chair  to  meet 
the  strangers  who  came  to  perform  their  ap- 
pointed office.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
motioned  for  them  to  proceed  with  their  du- 
ty ;  hut  his  knees  shook  heneath  him,  and  he 
dashed  his  hand  across  his  brow  as  if  to  clear 
his  vision,  or  to  sweep  away  some  image 
that  still  lingered  before  his  sight.  He  soon 
recovered  himself,  however,  and  with  no  arm 
to  lean  upon,  no  near  relative  to  wear  so 
much  as  the  outward  garb  of  wo,  he  walked 
after  the  coffin  to  the  place  of  burial,  and 
stood  with  his  head  uncovered  during  the 
solemn  service  beside  the  last  home  of  his 
only  child. 

There  were  many  there  who  pitied  the 
lonely  father;  many  who  would  willingly 
have  followed  him  to  his  desolate  home,  and 
shown  him  the  common  sympathy  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends;  but  his  manner  drew  no 
one  near  him,  and  he  had  failed,  either  in- 
tentionally or  inadvertently,  to  request  that 
any  invitations  should  be  given  to  his  house. 
He  therefore  returned  from  the  grave  as  he 
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had  gone — alone ;  and  walking  directly  to 
his  own  door,  entered  his  chamber  without 
exchanging  a  single  word  with  any  individual. 
Even  Grace  had  now  no  plea  for  remaining ; 
and  he  passed  her  so  hastily  when  by  chance 
they  met,  that  she  could  not  but  understand 
his  wish  to  be  left  entirely  alone. 

The  next  day,  however,  she  found,  or 
made,  an  excuse  for'  calling  at  the  house ; 
and  not  having  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
before  the  evening,  she  was  agreeably  sur« 
prised  to  find  that  her  appearance  had  not 
only  been  expected,  but  wished  for. 

"  I  thought  you  long  in  coming,"  said  old 
Kennedy,  perhaps  unconscious  himself  how 
much  he  was  the  creature  of  habit,  and  how 
the  quiet  step,  and  gentle  voice,  and  willing 
hand  of  Grace  Dalton,  had  in  reality  won 
upon  his  heart. 

Simple  as  were  these  few  words,  they  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  the  orphan-girl,  who 
felt  that  a  way  was  now  opened  for  the  kind- 
ness she  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  express. 

Nor  did  she,  as  many  would  have  done, 
defeat  her  own  purpose  by  expressing  too 
much.     She  even  went  away  that  evening 
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at  an  early  hour,  and  evidently  before  the 
old  man  was  expecting  to  hear  her  kind 
good-night. 

The  next  morning  Grace  was  the  bearer 
of  a  present  from  her  aunt ;  and  so  she  went 
on,  stealing  upon  the  heart  of  the  solitary, 
until  he  began  to  converse  with  her  perhaps 
more  freely  than  he  had  done  with  any  one 
for  many  years  of  his  life.  Grace  had  ob- 
served, that  for  some  time  he  had  been  busily 
arranging  his  books  and  papers  3  she  had 
observed  also,  that  he  was  always  at  home ; 
and  she  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
had  resigned  the  situation,  which,  but  for 
the  sake  of  his  son,  he  would  never  have 
held  so  long. 

"  My  wants  will  now  be  so  few,"  said  he, 
"  that  it  would  ill  repay  me  to  be  spending 
the  little  time  that  is  left  me  on  this  side 
the  grave,  in  toiling  for  myself." 

Yet  how  to  pass  the  time  when  no  longer 
stiinulated  to  exertion,  was  to  him  a  far 
greater  difficulty  than  he  had  apprehended  j 
and,  like  many  others  simihtrly  circum- 
stanced, the  lengthened  hours  of  his  aimless 
existence  were  often  filled  with  murmuring 
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and  discontent.  Even  common  kindness, 
from  whatever  hand  it  came,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  Grace  Dalton,  was  scarce* 
ly  received  with  gratitude. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  to  Grace  one  day, 
*'  why  Mrs.  Falkland  thinks  I  have  more  rel- 
ish for  dainties  since  the  death  of  my  son, 
than  I  had  hefore.  She  never  sent  me  these 
delicacies  when  he  was  living,  and  might 
have  shared  them  with  me." 

^'  It  is  the  only  means  she  has  of  showing 
you  her  kind  feeling,"  observed  Grace. 

''  And  why  does  she  wish  to  show  it  1  Is 
it  not  enough  to  feel  kindly,  without  telling 
others  that  you  do  so  V 

"But  you  know,  dear  sir,  that  sympathy 
is  nothing,  if  locked  within  one's  own  bo- 
som. 

"  Do  n't  talk  to  me  of  sympathy.  I  am 
weary  of  the  word.  I  suppose  they  call  it 
sympathy  when  they  come  here  and  talk  to 
me  with  long  faces  and  fine-spun  words; 
and  before  they  have  gone  fifty  yards  from 
the  house,  I  hear  them  laughing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge.  No,  no,  child,  I  know 
what  sorrow  is.    I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
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it  in  my  time  j  and  I  know  it  is  what  few 
people  feel  much  of,  except  for  themselves. 
Perhaps  I  ought  hardly  to  say  so  either,  for 
f  remember  how  you  wept  on  the  day  jny 
poor  boy  was  buried,  and  that  could  not  have 
been  for  yourself — for  what  was  he  to  youl 
Ah!  my  child,  I  remember  those  tears. 
They  were  more  to  me  than  volumes  of  fine 
words." 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  Kennedy 
spoke  thus  to  Grace.  '  He  was  sometimes 
harsh  even  to  her,  for  it  was  his  nature  to 
be  so ;.  and  those  who  speak  of  great  afflic- 
tions, or  even  of  great  events  of  any  kind, 
wholly  changing  the  tone  and  bias  of  nat- 
ural feeling,  know  little  of  that  nature  of 
which  they  speak.  There  is  but  one  change 
from  which  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate 
any  radical  or  lasting  result,  and  even  that 
leaves  the  same  tone  and  bias  to  be  striven 
against  so  long  as  life  remains. 

Still  it  was  soothing  and  pleasant  to  that 
solitary  and  friendless  man  to  have  the 
orphan-girl  so  near  him,  though,  why  ^e 
came  so  often,  and  lingered  so  long  about 
him,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
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She  herself  scarcely  knew  the  nature  of  her 
own  feelings.  That  she  loved  him  for  his 
own  sake,  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed ;  and 
yet  she  did  love  him  with  a  strange  kind  of 
tenderness,  which  made  her  long  to  call  him 
father ;  and  one  day,  when  they  sat  together 
in  the  sunshine  at  his  door,  and  his  manner 
was  more  than  usually  cordial,  she  looked 
up  into  his  face,  and  ventured  to  ask  him  if 
she  might  call  him  father.  But  a  cloud  im- 
mediately settled  upon  his  features,  and  he 
answered  in  words  which  poor  Grace  was 
never  able  to  forget. 

"No,  no,  child.  You  are  going  too  far 
now.  That  I  like  you  to  come  here,  I  will 
not  deny;  and  that  you  sometimes  while 
away  the  long  hours,  and  make  my  life  less 
weary,  I  can  say  with  truth ;  but  that  any 
other  voice  than  his  should  call  me  father, 
is  a  thing  that  cannot  be.  No,  no.  When 
you  have  known  what  I  have  known,  you 
will  understand  how  nature  has  her  broken 
cords,  which  it  would  be  a  poor  mockery  to 
pretend  to  tie  again.  No,  no.  I  have  been 
a  parent,  and  I  have  heard  the  cherub  voice 
of  infancy  lisping  the  name  of  father.    As 

14* 
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time  rolled  on,  I  have  listened  to  the  same 
sound,  until  it  swelled  into  more  meaning, 
and  sunk  into  my  soul,  filling  all  its  vaeant 
chambers  with  the  melody  of  love*  Yes, 
morning  after  morning,  I  have  been  aroused 
from  slumber,  when  the  early  birds  had 
scarce  begun  their  song,  by  the  fond  and 
playful  touch  of  my  own,  my  only  child. 
And  now  these  things  come  back  to  me  in 
my  desolate  old  age,  and  I  cannot-^ no,  I 
must  not  let  you  call  me  father." 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Grace,  with  a  voice 
that  could  scarcely  articulate,  "  forgive  me. 
I  am  an  orphan.  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  use  the  name  of  father,  or  of  mother." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  Kennedy ;  and  he  took 
her  hand,  and  drew  her  so  near  him,  that 
she  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  lean  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  at^d  weep. 

In  the  meantime,  all  was  peace  and  joy 
in  the  habitation  of  Mrs.  Falkland.  It  was 
frequently  observed  of  the  good  lady  her- 
self, that  her  youth  had  returned  with  all 
its  freshness  and  vigor  i  for  her  cheek  now 
bloomed  with  health,  and  her  step  was  light 
and  active,  as  in  by-gone  days.    It  was  im- 
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possible  for  her  son  not  to  notice  this  change, 
or  to  deem  it  otherwise  than  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  he  had  made.  Not 
that  he  ever  estimated  very  highly  the  mere 
personal  gratifications  he  had  now  given  up; 
Che  sacrifice  was,  in  the  position  he  had  held 
among  a  certain  class  of  society,  who  now 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  traitor  to  the 
pledge  of  good-feUowship  which  his  previous 
conduct  had  implied.  Nothing  was  said  to 
him  on  the  subject,  for  there  was  a  dignity 
and  determination  about  George  Falkland, 
which  effectualiy  repelled  familiarity,  whesr 
ever  it  was  his  wish  to  do  so ;  but  his  pres- 
ence became  evidently  an  intrusion  among 
his  former  friends,  diffusing  over  every 
countenance  a  silent  gloom,  like  that  which 
would  naturally  be  produced  by  the  entrance 
of  a  suspected  person  into  a  secret  council. 
He  was,  in  short,  considered  as  a  sort  of 
spy  upon  their  actions,  and  such  being  the 
general  feeling  toward  him,  it  became  less 
difiiicult  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from 
their  society. 

Still  there  were  some  who  entertained  for 
George  Falkland  more  than  the  common 
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regard  of  mere  acquamtanceship,  and  who 
felt  a  ■incere  regret  to  lose  from  their  social 
eircle  a  companion  whose  position  in  socx- 
ety,  whose  talents,  and  gentleraaniy  man- 
ners alike  comhined  to  render  him  a  valuar 
ble  acquisition  to  whatever  class  he  might 
attach  himself. 

With  these  friends  it  was  a  real  difficulty 
to  Falkland  to  maintain  the  ground  he  had 
so  recently,  and,  in  their  opinion,  so  unrea- 
sonably taken. 

"  Why  i^ould  you  think  so  much,**  they 
used  to  say,  ^of  that  luckless  Kennedy  1 
He  was  a  low  ffllow,  after  all,  and  if  he  wa« 
drowned  by  the  rising  of  the  tide,  it  has 
only  made  us  all  the  wiser,  by  teaching  us 
not  to  ride  home  by  the  beach  when  we 
have  been  out  to  dine.** 

To  these  remarks  George  Falkland  would 
sometimes  reply  with  a  visible  shudder;  for^ 
as  he  told  his  cousin  Grace,  he  never  after- 
ward could  rise  from  the  dinner-table  with- 
out realizing  again  the  grasp  of  that  clench- 
ed hand,  when  the  last  hold  of  the  drown- 
ing man  was  upon  him. 

There  was  one  family  in  particular,  with 
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whom  George  Falkland  always  found  it  diffir 
Gult  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  resolution  he 
had  formed  i  and  on  one  memorable  day,  he 
had  just  begun  to  think,  that  as  more  than  a 
year  had  passed  since  the  death  of  poor 
Kennedy,  he  might  surely  satisfy  his  friends 
by  remaining  with  them  at  least  an  hour 
beyond  his  usual  time.  He  had  even  filled 
his  glass  again,  on  the  strength  of  this  deter- 
mination, when  his  better  feelings  gained 
the  mastery,  and  he  rose  suddenly  from  the 
4able,  and  wished  the  party  good  night. 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  evening  in  Octo- 
ber, when  he  rode  slowly  along  his  lonely 
way,  too  happy  to  accelerate  his  speed,  in 
the  thought  that  he  had  escaped,  though 
narrowly,  from  breaking  his  solemn  vow. 
Wrapped  in  these  reflections,  and  the  many 
thoughts  to  which  they  gave  rise,  he  was 
suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
advancing  with  unusual  rbpidity  toward 
him ;  and,  drawing  up  his  horse  to  listen,  he 
heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  at  full 
gallop.  His  next  impulse  was  to  alight,  and 
it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  in  a  few  sec- 
onds the  carriage  was  before  him,  and  it 
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was  only  by  the  steadiness  of  his  eye  and 
hand,  that  he  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  of  the 
rein  of  the  affrighted  animaly  and  arrest  its 
furious  course. 

^  My  father !''  eried  a  feeble  voice  at  that 
instant,  and  Falkland  then  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  figure  of  a  female  in  the  carriage, 
who  implored  him,  with  al)  the  strength  she 
retained,  to  assist  her  to  go  back  in  search 
of  her  father.  With  difiiculty,  however, 
cou)d  she  make  herself  understood ;  and 
such  was  the  agitation  under  which  she 
kbored,  that  her  simple  story  was  long  in 
being  told.  It  was  no  other  than  this,  that 
her  father  having  got  out  of  the  carriage  to 
adjust  the  rein,  while  thus  engaged,  the 
horse  had  suddenly  started  off,  and,  as  she 
believed,  had  dragged  the  carriage  over  him ; 
and,  with  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  she 
had  remained  perfectly  quiet,  while  the 
horse  was  going  at  its  utmost  speed.  Had 
Falkland  been  a  few  minutes  later,  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  road,  with  a  steep  descent  on 
one  side,  would  probably  have  terminated 
her  existence  ;  while,  had  his  eye  been  less 
steady,  or  his  hand  less  firm,  he  might  never 
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have  been  able  to  stop  the  terrified  animal, 
and  thus  to  rescue  from  an  awful  death,  the 
gentle  being  who  now  leaned  upon  his  arm^ 
and  urged  him  to  go  faster,  and  faster  still, 
though  her  own  strength  was  scarcely  able 
to  support  her  to  the  spot  where  she  believ 
ed  her  father  to  be  laid. 

What,  then,  was  her  astonishment,  to  see 
his  well-known  figure  hastening  toward  her, 
evidently  in  the  possession  of  his  accustom- 
ed health  and  strength.  The  consequence 
was  a  very  natural  one.  Her  reason,  which 
had  withstood  the  shock  of  terror  and  dis- 
tress, gave  way  under  that  of  unexpected 
joy,  and  the  daughter  sank  senseless  into 
the  arms  of  her  parent. 

The  following  morning  found  both  the 
strangers  welcome  visiters  beneath  the  roof 
of  Mrs.  Falkland.  Miss  Cameron,  for  that 
was  the  young  lady's  name,  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  know  that  her  father  was  safe, 
and  by  degrees  the  whole  came  back  to  her 
recollection,,  and  she  talked  and  smiled  with 
the  rest  of  the  family,  at  the  providential 
meeting  between  her  and  George  Falkland, 
who  did  not  fail  to  recall,  in  his  own  mind. 
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the  temptation  he  had  heen  undet  to  lemaiit 
an  hoar  longer  with  his  friends,  hy  which 
means  he  would  not  only  have  hroken  a 
promise  now  kept  inviolate  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  but  would  have  lost  the 
opportunity  of  saving  the  precious  life  of  a 
being,  who  struck  his  youthful  faney  as  the 
loveliest  he  had  ever  beheld. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Cameron  were  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  so  happened  that 
they  never  had  been  introduced  to  the  Falk- 
lands  before.  Their  meeting  now  was  of  a 
kind  to  make  their  acquaintance  more  inti- 
mate than  years  of  common  visiting  could 
have  rendered  it ;  and  the  first  awakening 
of  kind  interest  to  which  an  awful  and  alarm- 
ing event  had  given  rise,  was  followed  by  a 
frequency  of  intercourse,  in  which  George 
Falkland  considered  himself  richly  reward- 
ed for  the  few  instances  of  self-denial,  in 
which  his  natural  inclination  had  been  cross- 
ed ;  but  most  of  all,  for  that  particular  in- 
stance which  had  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  society  of  Miss  Cameron. 

But  why  prolong  a  story  of  love,  which 
all  understand,  though  few  know  how  to 
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0peak  of  1  Suffice  it,  that  not  twelve  months 
after  this  event,  the  bells  of  the  village 
church  were  ringing  merrily  one  fine  even- 
ing in  July,  and  Mrs.  Falkland  and  her  fam- 
ily were  all  in  readiness  to  welcome  home 
the  heir  x>(  her  house  and  name,  with  his 
beautiful  bride,  once  Miss  Cameron,  after 
their  marriage  tour.  And  not  the  inmates 
of  his  mother's  establishment  only,  were  ex- 
pected to  rejoice,  for  there  were  tables 
spread  upon  the  lawn,  and  rustic  seats  made 
ready,  and  Grace  Dalton  was  passing  from 
one  to  another,  placing  the  crowning  dish  of 
plenty  on  the  board,  and  arranging  the  ac- 
commodation of  all,  even  the  poorest  and 
the  meanest  of  her  neighbors  from  the  vil* 
lage. 

At  last  the  sound  of  carriages  was  heard. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  happy 
travellers  looked  out,  and  saw  what  a  wel- 
come  awaited  them.  Nor  were  they  too 
fastidious  to  jdespise  the  rural  minstrelsey  of 
th^t  humble  place.  A  band  of  village. musi- 
cians struck  up  a  lively  air.  A  troop  of 
chHdren  then  came  hand  in  hand,  after  them 
their  parents,  followed  by  the  young  mie& 
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and  maidens  of  the  village,  and  took  their 
places  at  the  tables  under  the  spreading 
trees,  with  the  green  turf  for  their  carpet, 
and  the  cloudless  skies  for  their  canopy. 

Those  who  argue  that  there  is  qo  social 
enjoyment  without  strong  stimulus,  might 
have  been  defeated  in  their  theory  that 
night.  Whether  it  was  the  want  of  taste  in 
the  inhabitants  of  that  obscure  village,  or 
their  folly  in  being  so  easily  contented,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  say ;  but,  certainly,  there 
was  no  lack  of  harmless  mirth,  of  happy 
faces,  of  laughter  and  good-fellowship,  that 
night. 

Perhaps  Grace  Dalton  was  the  most  seri- 
ous of  any  in  the  company ;  yet  she  moved 
from  one  cheerful  group  to  another,  bestow- 
ing her  kindesft  attentions  upon  the  poorest 
and  the  humblest  individuals  there,  with  a 
sweet  satisfaction  in  her  countenance,  which 
<8poke  the  language  of  hospitality,  as  elo- 
quently as  the  most  lively  joy.  She  even 
went  80  far  as  to  join  in  the  games  of  the 
children,  just  to  set  them  the  more  at  ease ; 
but  no  sooner  did  she  see  them  thoroughly 
emancipated  from  restraint,  than  she  with- 
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drew  to  some  quieter  group,  or  stole  away 
to  a  shady  spot  among  the  trees,  where  she 
might  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  look  on, 
without  heing  seen. 

And  now  as  daylight  was  departing,  and 
the  shadows  grew,  dark  heneath  the  trees, 
thousands  of  colored  lamps  suspended  from 
their  branches,  burst  forth  into  dazzling  light ; 
while  a  display  of  fire-works,  of  which  none 
of  the  company  had  been  apprized,  threw 
their  splendid  stars  into  the  sky. 

There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  Grace 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  in  entertaining  the 
company,  or  setting  them  at  ease.  She  was 
now  liberated  from  all  duties  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and,  turning  into  a  shady  walk,  she  in- 
dulged herself  with  the  luxury  of  believing 
she  was  alone.  ^  What  then  was  her  surprise, 
to  see  the  figure  of  old  Kennedy  leaning 
upon  his  stafiT! 

With  the  privilege  of  a  child,  to  which  he 
appeared  to  consider  her  entitled,  she  went 
and  stood  still  beside  him ;  for  she  knew  his 
temperament  too  well  to  break  upon  his  si- 
lent moods  by  addressing  him  abruptly. 

"They  seem  very  happy,"  said  the  old 
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man.  "  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  come,  for 
I  thought  I  could  not  bear  it.  But  as  I  sat 
alone  m  the  twilight,  it  rushed  into  my  mind 
that  I  would  just  come  and  see  how  it  might 
have  been  with  him  —  if — if — "  and  he 
dashed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  while  his  words 
seemed  to  choke  him  in  the  utterance. 

*^  Ay,  there  they  are,"  said  he,  after  a  long 
pause.  ''  There  is  the  bridal  party  come  out. 
See  how  graciously  they  go  from  one  table 
to  another;  and,  hark  !  what  is  that  which 
George  Falkland  is  telling  them  1" 

They  both  listened ;  and  as  the  gay  and 
happy  party  approached  nearer,  they  could 
distinctly  hear  George  Falkland  bid  them  all 
welcome,  and  recejve  their  good  wishes  in 
return. 

'*  I  have  not  treated  you  with  the  usual 
kind  of  hospitality,"  said  he.  '*  I  have  given 
you  nothing  to  excite  your  mirth, but  I  hope 
you  have  not  bee  a  the  less  happy.  I  cannot 
for  my  own  part  forget,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  forget  to-night,  that 
had  I,  on  one  occasion,  stayed  one  hour  later 
at  table,  or  even  taken  one  glass  more,  I 
should  not  only  never  have  known  the  hap* 
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piiteflMi<»f  callings  this  lady  my  wife,  but  in  all 
humaa,  probability  she  would  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  another  day.'' 

"Yes,  child,"  said  Kennedy  again,  as  if 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  had  scarcely  been 
interrupted,  "  such  might  have  been  his  situ- 
ation. And  you,  Grace  Dalton,  might  have 
been  leaning  on  his  arm  like  yon  happy  bride. 
But  what  have  I  said,  my  child  %  and  why  do 
you  weep  as  you  did  on  the  day  of  the  fu- 
neral" 

"  Because  I  loved  your  son." 

«  You  loved  him !" 

"Yes.  And  he  loved  me  —  at  least,  he 
told  me  so." 

"  Then  come  to  my  bosom,"  said  the  old 
man,  opening  his  arms,  "  and  you  shall  be 
my  child  indeed,  and  I  will  be  your  father. 
Now,  now  r  understand  you.  Yes,  lean  on 
this  withered  bosom  ;  there  is  warmth  in  it 
yet.  Sweet  as  an  angel's  visits  have  been 
thine  to  me  ;  but  from  this  hour  let  us  never 
part  again." 

And  it  was  so,  that  Grace  became  an  in* 
mate  in  the  humble  abode  of  the  old  man» 
and  dwelt  with  him  until  his  dying  day ;  and 
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sweet  and  salutary  was  the  influence  her 
mild  and  chastened  spirit  exerted  over  him. 
The  arguments  of  a  more  powerful  reason, 
his  morbid  mind  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  repelled ;  but  the  persevering  solicitude 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  few  can  resist. 

The  little  property  which  Kennedy  had 
possessed,  he  bequeathed  to  Grace  Dalton 
at  his  death.  When  that  event  took  place, 
she  put  on  mourning  as  if  she  had  been  hv 
child ;  and  perhaps  few  parents  are  followed 
to  the  grave  with  sorrow  more  sincere,  than 
was  hers  for  her  adopted  father. 
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